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THE FUNCTION OF THE SUPPLY HOUSE 


Gal a. the average baker 
} wants to make fruit cake, 
and finds that he is out of 
] citron, it is a perfectly 
simple thing to order it 
yom = et house. Seldom does he 
stop to think of the journey that this 
citron has taken or of the manufactur- 
ing processes to which it has been sub- 
jected before it is ready for his use. 

Citron has been grown in California in 
a very small way, but practically all of 
this product used in this country is im- 
ported. It is imported both as raw cit- 
ron, which must be processed in this 
country, and as the finished product, 
which was put through the manufactur- 
ing processes in Europe. Italy and the 
islands of the Mediterranean furnish the 
chief source of supply, due largely to the 
fact that they have an ideal climate for 
the successful cultivation of this fruit. 

Citron grows on trees that never reach 
a very large size, averaging between fif- 
teen and twenty feet in height. They are 
very similar in appearance to lemon or 
orange trees, being rather round in shape 
and heavily covered with leaves. Frost 
does considerable damage to a growing 
crop of either lemons or oranges, but the 
real damage to citron trees which a 
frost may cause is shown in the following 
season. 

After the fruit has developed on the 
trees it is less susceptible to damage than 
either lemons or oranges, but the tree 





II: Citron—One of the Needs of the Baker 
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itself may be given a setback that re- 
quires nearly a full season to overcome. 
This does not mean that there will be no. 
fruit at all, but the quantity is reduced, 
and usually the size is affected as well. 
The fruit is very heavy in proportion to 
the size of the trees, and it is necessary 
to put supports under the branches to 
prevent them from breaking under the 
weight of their own fruit. 

The citron matures in the fall, but is 
not allowed to ripen on the trees, as that 
makes the fruit too soft, and also pro- 
duces a yellowish brown color which is 
not considered so desirable as the usual 
green color. When it is picked from 
the tree the fruit is light green in color, 
and is hard and tough. The first step in 
processing is to cut the fruit in two 
through its long axis. The center of the 
fruit is a fairly solid mass of pulp that 
does not have any tendency to come out 
of the peel. The halves, or “caps” as 
they are called, are then put into a salt 
water solution, in many cases plain sea 
water being used. 

When the raw fruit is to be shipped, 
the packing in salt water is generally 
done in the casks that are to be the ship- 
ping containers. These casks are large 


wooden affairs, usually about five feet 
long and two and one half to three feet 
in diameter at the center, They are 
shaped like a barrel, and the general 
construction is the same as that of a 
barrel. 

From the time the fruit is packed in 
the salt water until it reaches this coun- 
try there is always a period of four to 
six weeks required as a minimum for the 
journey. The length of time that the 
fruit is left in the salt water does not 
make much difference, provided there is 
not too much salt used. Even when the 
fruit is not to be shipped it must be 
treated with salt water as a preliminary 
process that helps prepare it for the 
curing. In this case a certain time must 
elapse before the fruit is ready to cure, 
but when properly packed in salt water 
the fruit can be kept in good condition 
as long as is necessary. 

When shipments arrive at their des- 
tination, the packages are opened for 
inspection and the salt water is tested. 
If necessary, a fresh solution is put on 
the fruit, and the packages are closed up 
and put in storage until they are needed. 
Shipments generally start in December 
and are continued until the crop is fin- 


ished, which sometimes lasts until April. 

From the time the first shipments ar- 
rive, early in January, until the last ones 
come, late in April or early in May, cur- 
ing is generally going on at the receiv- 
ing factory in this country, although, as 
a large part of the finished product is 
not to be used until the following fall, 
other factors have a bearing on just 
when curing operations are started. The 
early months of the year generally see 
the lowest prices for sugar, which is an 
important item in the cost of the finished 
product. On the other hand, the earlier 
the curing is done, the greater is the 
amount of money that must be invested, 
and this increased amount of capital is 
tied up until the product is sold. Hence 
there is some advantage in delaying the 
curing process. 

Manufacturers make an effort to sell 
their product for delivery as early as 
possible, in order to avoid at least part 
of the burden of carrying the stock until 
the heavy consuming demand sets in. 
Delivery to the jobber from the manu- 
facturer generally starts by June, and it 
is customary to advance the price a lit- 
tle for each month that delivery is de- 
layed, unless a definite quantity is pur- 
chased to be delivered in three or four 
monthly installments. Various arrange- 
ments are possible, but the jobber al- 
ways plans to carry as little stock as 
possible and still have enough to care 
for his orders when they come in, The 
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manufacturer has the operation of his 
plant to care for, and is anxious to dis- 
pose of the finished product as quickly 
and as economically as possible. 

Citron is graded according to size when 
it is packed in the brine, and there are 
regular trade descriptions covering the 
average size of each “cap.” Size does 
not make much difference in the process 
of curing except that small fruit re- 
quires more labor, as each piece must be 
handled separately several times in the 
process. When the fruit is taken out of 
the brine it is washed in fresh water to 
remove the salt. It is then placed in 
large tanks and steamed until the core is 
thoroughly softened. After this treat- 
ment it is comparatively easy to remove 
the core, which is all of the fruit that 
must be discarded. At this stage the 
fruit is pale green on the outside and the 
inside is nearly white. 

The next step is packing in the curing 
tubs, and care is required to avoid break- 
ing the fruit. Each piece is placed 
snugly on another, and they are ar- 
ranged on edge in rows around the tub. 
Layer on layer is packed in until the 
tub is full. The fruit stays in the same 
tub until the curing is complete, which 
may be a matter of several weeks. Hot 
sirup is run on the fruit and allowed to 
stand for a certain length of time. Then 
it is run off, and another sirup is put 
on in its place. This process continues 
at regular intervals, and each sirup 
leaves a certain amount of sugar in the 
fruit. Finally the last sirup is drawn 
off, and the fruit is ready to come out 
of the tubs. 

It is now spread on racks and placed 
in a drying room, which removes the ex- 
cess moisture and develops a smooth, 
shiny surface on the citron. Some of the 
product is sold in this condition, and is 
known to the trade as drained or plain 
citron. That is the form in which most 
bakers buy citron, and is the best form 
for their use. 

The grocery trade usually prefers the 
glazed or candied article. Glazed citron 
is made by cooking plain citron in a 
sugar sirup to the required degree and 
‘crystallizing it, and then allowing it to 
dry with a thin coating of crystallized 
sugar all over it. Candied citron differs 
from the glazed in that the sugar: is 
cooked to a little higher degree, making 
the coating thicker and harder, and fre- 
quently the center of the fruit is filled 
with the boiled sugar. Bakers realize 


that this treatment does not help the 
product for their purposes. 

In the curing process some of the 
fruit is broken, and hence there is al- 
ways a certain quantity of pieces of- 
fered, but as the amount of this product 
is dependent more or less on chance, it is 
not always possible to secure it. 

There are not very many concerns in 
the United States that cure citron. It 
is a business that is peculiar in many re- 
spects, and at various times many con- 
cerns have attempted to import and cure 
citron, only to learn that it was more 
expensive than profitable. There is only 
one possible turnover per year for the 
manufacturer, and while there are plenty 
of other lines of business where this is 
true, it lessens the chance for profit. 


Capital is tied up for months in raw ma- 
terial and in the finished product. Then 
the plant is liable to be idle for several 
months in the year. This is also a dis- 
advantage, and the difficulty is caused by 
the lack of steady work for the men just 
as much as by the idleness of the equip- 
ment and space occupied. 

Bakers sometimes think they have a 
problem to determine costs, but they 
would consider their problem easy if 
they could attempt to determine the cost 
of a batch of citron. The fruit is bought 
through brokers, usually in London, and 
the price is in shillings per hundred- 
weight, which is equal to one hundred 
and twelve pounds. Figuring the’ in- 
voice cost of raw fruit per pound is sim- 
ple, and while the rate of exchange may 
make a big difference in the cost, the 
amount paid for a given quantity of 
fruit is easy to determine. 

Then the fun begins. Steaming and 
coring take away from the original 
weight, and then the sugar sirup starts 
to add to the weight. One sirup is re- 
moved from the fruit and may be made 
up to the proper strength by the addi- 
tion of sugar, or may be replaced by a 
new sirup. The large number of sirups 
of varying density must be carefully 
tested and recorded every time they are 
handled, or the cost of the batch will 
never be known. Variations in the price 
of sugar also make a difference that 
must be taken into account. 

In any manufacturing business the 
cost must be accurately known, and a 
process that involves continual addition 
and subtraction of material usually fur- 
nishes a complicated problem in cost 
finding. Certainly any concern that 
cures citron must know the cost at all 
times, and as comparatively ' slight 
changes in the process may change the 
cost, there must be a carefully planned 
programme of operation. 
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Volume is just as important to the 
manufacturer of citron as it is in any 
business requiring a certain amount of 
equipment regardless of output. Labor 
can be added as necessary, but the plant 
must be rather definitely fixed as to size, 
and if it is not used to capacity the over- 
head charges are unnecessarily heavy. If 
a baker sells more bread than he figured 
he would when he bought his flour, all 
that is necessary is to buy more flour, 
which he can generally do easily. The 
manufacturer of citron, however, has a 
more difficult job to obtain more raw ma- 
terial. He must estimate his require- 
ments for the season, and if his figures 
are wrong he has little chance to correct 
them, and he will either run short or 
have stock to carry over into the next 
season. By the time he knows definitely 
what quantity he can sell, it is too late 
to obtain more, and if he has too much 
on hand there is nothing to do but to 
carry it over. 

Lemon and orange peel are usually 
cured by the citron manufacturer, as the 
process is practically the same for these 
products as for citron. Although there 
is a large quantity of both of these fruits 
grown in this country, the peel for cur- 
ing is imported in brine from Italy in 
the same way as citron. There is not a 
large quantity of these items used, and 
yet they help to keep the plant in opera- 
tion, using the same sort of equipment 
and labor. The lemon and orange peel 
do not stand the handling incidental to 
curing as well as citron does, but the 
quantity of broken fruit is not so large 
as might be expected. 

During the war the importation of 
citron and lemon and orange peel was 
interrupted, and it was necessary to go 
without them or use substitutes. Con- 
ditions are gradually getting back to 
normal, and there should be no difficulty 
in getting supplies for the coming season. 
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MR, WARD’S PROPOSAL 

Elsewhere in these columns will be 
found in detail the suggestion of Mr. 
George S. Ward that the permanent 
home of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing be in Atlantic City, New Jersey, and 
the plan by which he proposes to work 
out his suggestion in a practical way. 

After a great deal of discussion, it was 
decided to establish this national baking 
school at Dunwoody Institute, Minneap- 
olis, and, in the beginning, this plan ap- 
parently met with the unanimous in- 
dorsement of the bakers themselves. 
Dunwoody, amply endowed for its pur- 
pose, had already made a splendid start 
and had the necessary facilities for the 
initial establishment of such an institute. 
It was ‘in a position to carry on the 
practical work immediately and at an 
expense well within the resources of the 
members of the American Association of 
the Baking Industry. 

Accordingly, a very promising start 
was made in the long desired direction, 
and the Institute became an established 
fact, the results being certainly most sat- 
isfactory. If there existed any serious 
objection to the chosen location, it was 
of a negative character, and the Insti- 
tute made decided progress until about 
a year ago, when a most unfortunate 
complication arose, which might well 
have been avoided by the exercise of 
team play instead of competition in the 
matter of securing contributions for the 
maintenance and permanent establish- 
ment of the Institute. 

It was decided to admit to voluntary 
co-dperation the trades allied with the 
baking industry, as it had become ap- 
parent that the bakers themselves could 
not readily secure the requisite amount. 
The Dunwoody Institute, under the terms 
of the founder’s will, was not in a posi- 
tion to provide special buildings and 
equipment, and an appeal was made, 
especially to the millers of the North- 
west, to contribute for this purpose. 
This met with a ready response, and the 
millers agreed to do their full share. 

Having thus committed themselves, 
they were not in a position to respond 
favorably when, soon after this commit- 
ment was made, the American Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry applied to 
them for subscriptions to that organiza- 
tion’s funds. This appeal resulted in 
confusion and the duplication of solicita- 
tion, which greatly involved the whole 
matter, and suspended indefinitely the 
subscriptions which had in good faith 
already beén promised. 

Between the Dunwoody Institute and 
the bakers’ national organization there 
arose a question of ways and means, in- 
volving confusion of subscriptions, the 
terms of the will and various other minor 
matters, out of which grew a deadlock, 
which might easily have been averted, at 
the time, had there been the proper co- 
operation on both sides. Unfortunately, 
however, the two elements, instead of 
coming together on a practical plan of 
operation, grew wider apart. 

Had Mr. Ward’s suggestion been 


adopted, and the annual convention of 





the American Association of the Baking 
Industry been held in Minneapolis last 
year, thereby bringing its membership in 
actual contact with the Institute and 
what it was actually doing, the outcome 
would doubtless have been different; but 
the allied interests were strong for hold- 
ing the meeting at Atlantic City, and 
their influence prevailed. 

At this convention, the spirit of oppo- 
sition to the location of the Institute 
crystallized; the objection that it was 
not central found vigorous expression, 
and the organization voted to divorce the 
American Institute of Baking from Dun- 
woody Institute at the termination of the 
existing arrangement, and to establish it 
elsewhere. 

Thus, having made an excellent prac- 
tical beginning in the creation of a na- 
tional baking school, the association, not 
content to proceed gradually to the full 
development of its plans, decided to start 
afresh, tacitly admitting that its former 
conclusions were entirely wrong, and that 
it had made a false start. 

The question then arose: if not Min- 
neapolis, where? When this is settled, 
the next and far greater question will 
arise: how? To begin with, casting aside 
all the equipment and facilities now pro- 
vided at Dunwoody, where a flourishing 
baking school is already in existence and 
will certainly be perpetuated regardless 
of the action of the association, will in- 
volve at least one million dollars more 
than the present requirements, estimated 
at a similar sum. If the bakers of the 
country cannot raise the million required 


to endow the Institute at Dunwoody, how - 


will they be able to raise double that 
amount to build and equip a school else- 
where? 

In his sincere attempt to solve these 
problems and satisfy everybody, Mr. 
Ward suggests his Atlantic City proposi- 
tion. He admits that the objection to 
Minneapolis on the score of location is 
without justification, that Atlantic City 
is just as much out of the way as Min- 
neapolis, and that it is impossible to find 
any place in this great country that 
would be considered central for the pur- 
pose. He disposes, and very properly, 
of the claim that jealousy among millers 
would impede subscriptions to the fund. 
In this he is quite right; the millers who 
would give, as an excuse for not contrib- 
uting, the fact that the Institute was 
located in Minneapolis would not respond 
to any material extent under any circum- 
stances. 

The objection made by Mr. Ward to 
the operation of the Institute at Dun- 
woody, that it does not give the students 
sufficient practical experience because the 
production is not large enough, is prob- 
ably a sound one; if so, the fault lies 
not in the location of the Institute, but 
in the inability so to equip -the school as 
to dispose of a large product in a legiti- 
mate and commercial manner. This is a 
detail that could be remedied in Minne- 
apolis as well as in Atlantic City, al- 
though, in either place, the problem is 
not to conflict with individual business 
by competing through the output of the 

“Institute; a problem that should not be 


very difficult of solution, if the spirit and 
desire to solve it were present. 

Mr. Ward believes that in presenting 
Atlantic City as the ideal place for the 
Institute he has found the answer to the 
vexed and now greatly involved question 
of the future of the American Institute 
of Baking. He presents his argument in 
a very lucid manner, and it is entitled to 
the careful and serious consideration of 
the baking trade. Mr. Ward has had 
great experience, and is undoubtedly well 
qualified to pass upon the possible prac- 
tical difficulties which immediately sug- 
gest themselves in connection with this 
plan. 

With the utmost deference to his su- 
perior wisdom in such matters, however, 
The Northwestern Miller is unable to see 
that this proposal offers a solution to the 
problem. In the first place, it would in- 
volve an enormous investment to make it 
effective. Perhaps Mr. Ward can clearly 
see the way by which such an amount 
can be raised from the baking industry, 
but while it is easy to figure out, on 
paper, what the trade, including its allied 
interests, ought to be willing to subscribe, 
it is quite a different matter actually to 
book such an amount, especially since, 
as admitted by Mr. Ward, the result of 
inviting co-operation outside of the bak- 
ing trade has been disappointing, and he 
refers to the “phlegmatic attitude” of 
these interests. 

He himself is such a generous con- 
tributor and so sanguine in behalf of the 
cause that he probably overestimates the 
willingness of others to give. There are 
a few who will come forward liberally, 
but it is inevitable that the great mass 
will hold back, especially in support of 
a programme involving such a very large 
expenditure. 

Again, it is to be expected that the 
bakers who are already supplying the re- 
quirements of Atlantic City will not be 
altogether willing for the good of the 
entire trade to forego the advantages 
they now possess. It is to be noted that 
Mr. Ward does not say that these bakers 
are willing to make such arrangements; 
he merely is hopeful that they will allow 
the association to take over their estab- 
lished business, 

Finally, the idea that the Institute 
could conduct a commercial business, 
thereby making itself largely  self- 
supporting, while it is certainly original, 
at least as applied to the baking trade, 
suggests innumerable complications in- 
volving salesmanship, accounting, cost of 
production and other items, almost be- 
wildering in their extent. It presup- 
poses on the part of bakers in position 
to compete for the local trade an almost 
utopian willingness to forego the temp- 
tation of competing in this field. 

It is fair to assume that the Institute 
thus located, in order to be partially self- 
supporting, must show a profit on its 
turnover. To do so, it must either be in 
a position to manufacture its goods at a 
price lower than the average cost of pro- 
duction, which, under the circumstances, 
is quite improbable, or it must be able 
to sell what it has to offer at a premium 
over the market price, in which case the 
buyers of Atlantic City would not long 
rest satisfied to pay more for their bread 
and pastry than these commodities could 
be bought for in the neighboring city of 
Philadelphia. 

On the whole, while Mr. Ward’s sug- 
gestion is striking, original and ambi- 
tious, appealing to the imagination .as 
something ideal and fine, The Northwest- 
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ern Miller is sorry to say that it does not 
believe it will be possible to carry it out 
on practical lines, and, in conclusion, in- 
clines to the belief that, if there is ever 
to be a permanent and successful Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, such as the bak- 
ers need, want and should have, it can 
only be accomplished by patient and 
gradual development from modest begin- 
nings, easily within the scope of the in- 
dustry itself, to a growth, based upon 
solid and real accomplishment, year by 
year, ultimately meeting the full require- 
ments of the trade. 


REGARDING BREAD STANDARDS 

Judging from the slowness with which 
the American Institute of Baking is re- 
ceiving replies to the questionnaires re- 
cently sent out with regard to the pro- 
posed official standards for bread, the 
baking ‘industry is as yet by no means 
fully aware of the importance of these 
standards to its business. Ninety-seven 
hundred of these question sheets have 
gone out, and the number of replies so 
far returned is not sufficient to give even 
an approximate idea of the feeling of the 
trade on the subject. If the Institute is 
to do really effective work in represent- 
ing the bakers, it must have back of it a 
sufficient volume of opinion so that it can 
speak with authority in urging the estab- 
lishment of standards which will really 
represent what the trade requires and 
needs. 

The great difficulty presumably is that 
many bakers regard this question of defi- 
nitions as largely or wholly a matter of 
theory, a thing for scientists and govern- 
ment departments to wrangle over if they 
feel so inclined, but having little relation 
to the actual conduct of business. Once 
the federal standards have been promul- 
gated, the bakers who have regarded 
them in this light will soon wake to their 
error, and will discover that, as inter- 
preted by local rules and ordinances, 
these definitions are bound to have a 
direct and very important influence on 
their own commercial success; but it 
would be much better for them to grasp 
the significance of the whole plan at a 
time when it is still possible for them 
to do something about it. 

Probably some of the very bakers who 


“are most remiss about replying to the 


Institute’s questions will be the first to 
complain if the operation of the new 
standards does not happen to suit them. 
If the bread they are now producing 
does not conform in every detail to the 
tentative definition announced as _ the 
basis for discussion, it is particularly im- 
portant that they should promptly and 
clearly set forth just how this definition 
should be modified in order to meet their 
requirements. Otherwise they may sud- 
denly find that they are not producing 
bread at all, and that local regulations, 
based on the federal definition, will re- 
quire them to change their whole process 
of manufacture or else to go out of busi- 
ness. 

This applies with particular force to 
the small baker, whose normal tendency 
is always to let some one else deal with 
such problems for him. He knows that 
a few of the larger bakers will take an 
interest in this matter of standards, as 
they do in everything else affecting the 
welfare of the trade, and because an- 
swering the questions asked involves a 
certain amount of trouble and study, he 
puts the whole matter aside as not ma- 
terially concerning him. This is the old 
and discredited argument against the 
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need for voting at an election; because 
one vote this way or that will seldom 
determine the result is no excuse for any 
one’s neglecting his clear duty. Popular 
government depends for its success on 
the extent to which every election repre- 
sents the will of the majority, and ex- 
actly the same principle applies in such 
a case as this. 

Furthermore, bread standards which 
might be perfectly satisfactory to the 
larger bakers might work serious hard- 
ship to the smaller ones. For example, 
the definition might include certain labo- 
ratory determinations, easily enough 
made in any bakery equipped with the 
necessary apparatus, but quite out of the 
question for a small bakeshop. The 
larger bakers can be counted on to take 
care of their own interests, but they can 
hardly be expected to look out with equal 
zeal for the welfare of the smaller bak- 
ers, particularly if the latter show in- 
sufficient interest to take even the sim- 
plest measures in their own behalf. 

Once the federal bread standards have 
been agreed upon and promulgated, they 
will promptly be used as the basis for 
local regulations, and then it will be too 
late for the bakers to bring about fur- 
ther changes. Any attempt to do so will 
naturally be met with the statement that 
plenty of opportunity for discussion was 
given before the standards were adopted, 
and that if the bakers did not see fit to 
protest then, they could not logically 
expect renewed chances to do so after all 
the preliminary work was over. The 
American Institute is admirably equipped 
to present the bakers’ views to the gov- 
ernment, but it can do so with adequate 
authority only if the trade is sufficiently 
interested and awake to the importance 
of the matter so that it will make its 
opinions and needs promptly and spe- 
cifically known. 





WHERE THE BAKER SUFFERS 

There is just now an exceedingly popu- 
lar bit of false logic which is probably 
making more trouble for the bakers of 
the United States than any other single 
feature of an exceedingly uncomfortable 
business situation. This process of rea- 
soning runs approximately thus: bread is 
made of wheat; wheat costs about half 
as much as it did a year ago, therefore, 
bread ought to sell for about six cents 
a pound. If it does not, the public in- 
ference is that the baker is making an 
unjustifiable profit, and that the only 
way to get even with him is to discon- 
tinue, so far as possible, the purchase of 
his products. 

This feeling is greatly strengthened by 
the extraordinary decline in the prices of 
certain staple foodstuffs which involve 
little or no manufacture, and which 
reached utterly unreasonable levels dur- 
ing the spring and summer of 1920. Po- 
tatoes, for example, were selling last 
June at retail for rather more than six 
times their average 1913 price; last 
month, according to the estimates of the 
Department of Labor, they cost little 
more than one and a half times what they 
did before the war. Sugar, which in 
June had reached an index figure of 485, 
or nearly five times the 1913 price, has 
come down to 162; eggs have dropped 
from a maximum figure of 268, as com- 
pared with the prewar value of 100, to 
only 139, and so on throughout nearly all 
the list of essential food supplies. 

It is quite natural that the public 
should compare the price of bread with 
that of potatoes, as the positions of the 
two articles in the ordinary diet are 
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closely related, but the comparison is 
none the less unjust to the baker. In the 
first place, bread prices never followed 
those of potatoes to the preposterously 
high levels reached last June. If they 
had done so, the baker would have sold 
his product at thirty cents for a pound 
loaf. On such a basis the public might 
well have clamored for a reduction in 
bread costs; but the fact that potatoes, 
having gone up out of all reason, came 
down again with remarkable suddenness 
provides absolutely no argument why 
bread, which never shared proportionate- 
ly in the advance, should have an equal 
part in the decline. 

Still more important, and even less 
generally understood, is the fact that 
bread represents several successive stages 
of manufacture, whereas most vegetable 
foodstuffs are delivered to the housewife 
in very much if not exactly the same 
state in which they come from the farm. 
The potato parallel would hold only if 
the housewife had a bushel of uncleaned 
wheat left at her door. Before she could 
use it she would have to subject it to 
extensive cleaning and tempering, grind 
it, dispose in some way of the byprod- 
ucts, and then carry it through the usual 
processes of baking. Certain of these 
steps in manufacture, of course, are ab- 
solutely beyond the capacity of the home, 
and involve elaborate and costly machin- 
ery as well as highly skilled labor. 

The further any product progresses 
from the raw material, the less its ulti- 
mate selling price is affected by changes 
in the cost of that material. If the 
housewife were buying wheat, just as she 
buys potatoes, eggs, milk or green vege- 
tables, she might reasonably expect to 
reap the full benefit of lower farm 
prices. When, however, she buys flour 
she is purchasing not only material but 
service, and if she buys baker’s bread, the 
proportion of service she secures is 
greatly increased. 

Figures compiled by The Northwestern 
Miller, and very carefully checked, indi- 
cate that the farm price of wheat rep- 
resents about sixty per cent of the retail 
cost of flour, and about twenty-five per 
cent of the retail price of bread. This 
means that if the farm wheat price is 
cut in half, the corresponding reduction 
in the selling price of flour will be about 
thirty per cent, and in that of bread 
twelve and a half. The remaining three 
quarters of the sum the consumer pays 
for his loaf of bread goes for items 
which, as yet, have seen very little re- 
duction, of these labor being one of the 
most important. 

Complaints as to the “high” price of 
baker’s bread are heard in every part of 
the country, and there can be no question 
that they are having a marked influence 
in reducing the volume of trade in bakery 
products. There is absolutely no reason- 
able foundation for such complaints, but 
the public does not understand this fact, 
and insists on comparing the cost of 
bread with that of potatoes, utterly 
oblivious of the fact that when it buys 
potatoes it buys raw material, whereas in 
purchasing bread it buys seventy-five per 
cent service, and also forgetting com- 
pletely that the increase in the price of 
potatoes last spring was relatively three 
times that of bread. 

Bakers may, if they choose, accept this 
misunderstanding and its consequences 
without comment, but since every baker 
advertises his products in one way or 
another, through newspaper publicity, 
signs, show windows or simply through 


his own attitude toward his customers, it 
would seem the part of good sense to 
make use of this publicity for the pur- 
pose of presenting the facts regarding 
bakery prices as they really are. The 
baker who is able to explain, briefly, 
clearly and effectively, to his customers 
exactly why bread prices have not de- 
clined proportionately with those of 
wheat or many other food products, is 
not only making an intelligent effort to 
maintain his trade during the present 
period of depression, but is establishing 
a sound basis for further business in the 
future. 





A DANGER PASSING 

A few months ago, when it became ap- 
parent that a marked decrease in the 
country’s manufacturing and industrial 
activity was imminent, there were plenty 
of amateur and professional prophets to 
foretell the horrible disasters which were 
to come with the winter. Unemployment 
was to be everywhere a constant terror, 
and it was to breed hunger, discontent 
and violence. There were to be mobs in 
the city streets, and peace and order 
were to be maintained, if at all, only 
with bloodshed and the strong hand of 
force. Even the less pessimistic were in- 
clined to believe that the winter would 
prove a very hard one, and that political, 
social and economic unrest would grow 
steadily greater as it became increasing- 
ly evident that there was not enough 
profitable work to go all the way round. 

This trouble was to be intensified, ac- 
cording to the prophets of gloom, by the 
necessity for general reductions in ab- 
normally inflated wage schedules. The 
railroads have already announced such 
reductions, and many branches of indus- 
try, including flour milling, are doing 
likewise, as they must if they are to con- 
tinue to operate without dangerous loss. 

The curtailment of industry has near- 
ly, if not quite, come up to expectations, 
but the anticipated results have failed 
to materialize. Never in years has there 
been so little industrial violence of any 
sort. In city after city expected strikes 
and labor disturbances have quietly been 
called off, and the revolutionary talk 
which stirred up so much excitement dur- 
ing the war years has sunk into insignifi- 
cance. The temporarily unemployed have 
been taken care of in one way or another, 
and while there has unquestionably been 
an unusual amount of hardship and suf- 
fering, the winter has been marked, not 
by loud outcry and violent idleness, but 
by a general quiet determination to get 
to work and stay at it. 

People are always slow to recognize 
their negative blessings, and this phase 
of the national life has received scant 
comment. Those who lament the slack- 
ness of trade and the losses inevitably re- 
sulting from falling prices are quick to 
forget the much worse evils which, only 
a short time ago, they regarded as all 
but certain. If the pessimists would only 
keep an honest and accurate record of 
their expectations, they would infallibly 
convert themselves into optimists merely 
by comparing what actually took place 
with what they expected would happen. 
Nobody is willing to keep such a record, 
however, and thus only the prophecies 
which happen to come true are ever re- 
membered, while all the gloomy prognos- 
tications which fail of realization give 
place to new ones, equally depressing and 
mostly destined for a similar fate. 

Last summer any competent statisti- 
cian could have demonstrated that a cer- 
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tain percentage of reduction in employ- 
ment was absolutely bound to produce a 
specified amount of hunger. He could 
have proved conclusively that there was 
no way in which the unemployed could 
be cared for; and the trained sociolo- 


- gist, taking up the work at this point, 


could have shown that the only possible 
and conceivable outcome would be mob 
violence and revolutionary propaganda. 
The trouble with all such reasoning is 
that it fails to take account of that in- 
explicable quality in human nature which 
tends always to adjust itself to existing 
conditions, and which cares nothing what- 
soever for theories if they happen to run 
counter to instinctive good sense. 

A dozen different influences have con- 
tributed to the disappointment of the 
pessimists and the general maintenance 
of peace, order and a semblance of pros- 
perity throughout the winter. The weath- 
er itself has taken a hand; had the win- 
ter been rigorous, it might easily have 
had a profound influence on those who 
saw the narrow margin between income 
and absolutely necessary living expenses 
rapidly dwindling. The political tem- 
per of the whole country, as unequivocal- 
ly expressed in the November elections, 
has undoubtedly had a marked effect in 
restraining those agitators who saw that 
the time was anything but ripe for de- 
veloping their pernicious activities. 

More important still, events have shown 
that extraordinary tendency to correct 
their own evils which has in the long 
run done more than anything else to 
make progress possible. Commodity 
prices went down, compelling produc- 
ers to curtail their output, but this very 
decline made unemployment far easier 
to endure and to guard against. A short- 
age of labor was replaced by a scarcity 
of positions; but whereas in the days of 
inadequate manpower the evil was con- 
stantly aggravated by artificial shortages 
created by strikes and deliberate idleness, 
the present situation finds its worst dan- 
gers removed by the general and almost 
universal eagerness to work. 

It is rapidly becoming evident that 
many of the labor disturbances and the 
revolutionary activities of recent years 
were due, not at all to lack of work or 
small returns therefor, but to just the 
opposite: to the fact that economic idle- 
ness had no immediately disastrous re- 
sults. A man felt quite safe in giving 
up his position, knowing that he could at 
any time secure an equally good one, and 
that his former employer would prob- 
ably be glad to take him back on almost 
any terms. An occasional vacation spent 
on strike or in attending radical meetings 
involved no real danger or hardship; a 
few weeks of work would pay the holiday 
expenses. Had this spirit persisted into 
the period of economic depression, as so 
many people believed it would, the result 
might easily have been riot and violence, 
but the spirit disappeared with the con- 
ditions which had created it. 

The future is still full of uncertainties, 
but as month after month goes by, and 
the worst fears of the gloomy prophets 
fail to be realized, there is a constantly 
increasing reason for hope. There is in 
the very nature of things a power which 
makes every evil, the moment it has de- 
clared itself, set about its own cure, and 
the experience of the present winter is a 
clear proof that every economic disturb- 
ance has within itself forces which, if 
left free from meddling interference, will 
tend to offset and to rectify the very 
evils which the disturbance itself creates. 
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Flour business the first three days of 
last week was generally reported as show- 
ing considerable improvement, but with 
markedly weaker wheat prices the de- 
mand for flour slackened, and conditions 
at the week-end were most unsatisfac- 
tory. Reports indicate a slight revival 
of interest at the beginning of this week, 
but with little new domestic business ac- 
tually done. Export inquiry for clears 
continued exceedingly active, but with 
little actual buying. 

Prices declined all along the line, pat- 
ents, clears and feed all feeling the de- 
pression. Patents dropped 30@70c dur- 
ing the week, and at the close were down 
close to the lowest levels of the crop year, 
reached for a few days at the beginning 
of December. Clears were lower than at 
any previous time in over two years. 
Bran lost about $1 per ton of its recent 
gains. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 





Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
March 19 ...... 10 x $8. 
March 12 ...... 9.35 8.95 9.40 
March 1 . 9.35 9.55 
Feb. 1 .. 9.20 9.75 
Jan. 2. 9.80 10.10 
Dec, 1 . 8.65 9.20 
Nov. 1. 11.00 10.86 
Oct. 1 11.80 11.5 
Sept. 1 12.45 12.10 
Aug. 1. 12.80 12.60 
July 1 18.40 13.3 
June 1 eesece 14.55 13.85 
May 15* ......- 16.20 15.05 13.85 
May 1 .ccccccce 16.45 14.30 13.05 
April 1 ......-+ 14.80 13.30 12.36 


*Calendar year high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 

March 19 ... e . ‘ 
March 12 .....- 6.85 6.80 7.10 
March 1 ...... 6.80 6.95 7.25 
Ped. 2 cccccese ° 6.85 7.00 7.20 
TAN. B cscccccee 7.80 7.36 7.36 
DOG. 1 cccccccee 7.00 6.75 7.20 
Nov, 1 cccccccee 9.00 8.85 9.10 
Get, 2 cecccesee 3030 10.00 10.05 
Sept. 1 .....++- 10.35 10.25 9.65 
AUS. 1 cccccccoe 11.80 10.86 9.80 
TOF LD nccccccce B98 10.85 10.50 
June 19* ....... 11.55 11.15 10.80 
June 1 ...eeeeee 11.06 10.95 10.70 
May 1 ....0.-+5 10.36 10.55 10.35 
APPil 1 .cocccee 9.80 10.35 9.95 


*Calendar year high point. 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 





Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 

March 138-19 ..... 46 55 39 
March 6-12 .....- 39 52 37 
Feb, 27-March 6.. 36 52 Be 
February average 45 62 39 
January average... 44 . 50 35 
December av’ge.. 48 60 29 
November av’ge.. 60 65 38 
October average... 65 61 43 
September av’ge.. 44 62 39 
August average... 43 62 47 
July average ° 44 49 30 
June average 47 61 40 
May average .... 45 59 

April average ... 34 465 33 
March average .. 385 66 46 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


An approximate aver otation for 
bran of all in both Caen and 
western markets as reported on March 19 
was $29.15 per ton, which compares with 
$30.25 the week before, the recent low 

oint of $27.40, reached on Feb. 19, the 
igh point of $59.80 reached in May, 
and with the following first-of-the- 
month quotations: 


March 1 ...... ff ee Beer $47.10 
Bees BS ccsorvesée SATS Aue. 1 iccsce +» 49.00 
SOM, BS cccccces 33.26 July 1 ........ 56.05 


June 1 ........ 59.10 
May 1 ......-+ 67.76 
April*l ........ 64,40 


Dec. 1 ....++.+ 37.75 
Nov. 1 ....++++- 36.95 
Oct. 1 ....+0-- 40.00 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, March 23.) 
Puirapetpui1a.—Little trading in flour 

and market lower. Millfeed dull and 

weak with values largely nominal. 


Nasuvitte.—Flour market continues 
depressed with billing almost at a stand- 
still in the Southeast. Millfeed easier 
and quiet, 


Cuicaco.—Flour trade shows no im- 
provement and prices are lower. Buy- 
ers who are bearish anticipate still low- 
er wheat values than those now current. 


Mitwavxkee.—Flour market steady, ac- 
tivity lacking. Fair inquiry but orders 


slow. Millfeed easier. Flour middlings 
and red dog $1 ton lower. Moderate con- 
sumptive demand. 


Bartimore.—Flour still hard to sell 
notwithstanding quotations very irregu- 
lar and unsettled, making it possible to 
buy at almost any price. While some 
mills are asking up to $9, jute, for short 
patent, others are said to be offering it 
down to $8. Cottonfeed $1@2 ton lower 
and slow. 


Boston.—Some pressure to sell shown 
by spring wheat millers, although open 
quotations are practically unchanged. 
Some mills cutting 50@75c under open 
prices. Hard winter wheat flours easy 
with little inquiry. Soft winters slow. 
Millfeed dull with market easy. Corn 
and oats products dull and lower. 


Sr. Louis.—Little change in flour mar- 
ket from last week. Quotations on hard 
and soft wheat flour are nearly on a 
parity, with soft wheat flours a little 
weaker. High.grade flours remain very 
dull but good demand for clears and 
low grades continues. Millfeed inactive 
and with slightly weaker tendency in 
prices. Offerings light. 


Kansas Crry.—Indications of slightly 
better tone to milling business apparent 
in Southwest this week. Inquiry is 
somewhat better than heretofore, but 
buying of hand-to-mouth character still 
continues. Establishment of lower price 
basis brought in some orders. Clears for 
export in fair demand with very little 
of these grades to offer. Millfeed un- 
changed and prices fairly firm. 


Cotumsus.—Not much change in flour 
situation except for an occasional sale of 
single car order for immediate shipment. 
Buyers gradually getting to the point 
where they must come into the market 
to supply their immediate requirements. 
Opinion prevails that prices will gradu- 
ally work lower. Bakers and jobbers 


will, no doubt, play the flour game very 
conservatively on the balance of this 
crop. Feed in fair demand for imme- 
diate shipment. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Mar, 20 Mar. 22 

Mar. 19 Mar.12 1920 1919 
Minneapolis ...276,695 211,750 223,805 294,440 
i Aa 8,925 9,530 2,300 11,185 
Duluth-Superior 11,780 11,145 19,260 12,890 





Milwaukee ..... 5,910 3,830 4,500 12,400 
Totals ....... 303,310 236,255 249,865 330,915 
«e+ 149,985 ...... 


Outside mills*..168,165 ... 





Ag’gate sprg.471,475 ...... 399,850 






St. Louis ...... 25,200 16,800 27,700 40,600 
St. Louist ..... 22,200 34,700 43,900 50,600 
Buffalo ..... «+ +-125,200 136,760 75,900 100,750 
Rochester ..... 8,000 5,700 7,700 12,900 
Chicago ...... - 19,500 20,000 23,500 23,500 
Kansas City.... 67,300 75,300 61,700 64,300 


Kansas City}. ..232,125 214,500 219,995 236,895 


Omaha ........ 12,900 14,325 6,775 17,935 
Toledo ....... + 18,700 16,900 23,900 37,100 
Toledof ....... 51,400 52,580 49,420 61,540 
Indianapolis ... 5,870 7,645 11,205 9,945 
Nashville** .... 74,135 69,925 119,085 96,405 
Portland, Oreg. 20,405 20,505 24,255 31,220 
Seattle ....... + 22,095 17,365 41,475 16,385 
Tacoma ....... 30,000 21,025 55,165 24,215 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Mar. 20 Mar. 22 


Mar. 19 Mar. 12 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ...... 1 39 1 56 
Bt. Paul .ccccccces 38 40 10 48 
Duluth-Superior .. 34 30 52 35 
Outside mills* .... 44 42 39 62 
Average spring.. 46 39 40 49 
Milwaukee ........ 25 16 15 69 
Bt; Leowla .cccccces 50 33 55 80 
St. Louist ........ 29 45 57 65 
Wwuale ..ccscccece 75 82 45 60 
Rochester ........ 43 31 41 69 
Chicago ........ +. 66 68 90 89 
Kansas City ...... 60 66 53 79 
Kansas City? ..... 54 48 51 57 
OMBRS cccccsccocs 3 59 24 74 
SONOS cvecccccccs 39 35 50 77 
Toledof ........ ee 89 37 56 70 
Indianapolis ..... - 26 34 49 44 
Nashville** ....... 40 42 52 44 
Portland, Oregon.. 42 33 56 73 
Seattle ...cccccece 42 36 79 35 
TACOMA cccccocecs 53 oe 97 42 
BOCAS. ccccscccce 45 43 46 2 


Flour output for week ending March 19 at 
all above points shows an increase of 2 per 
cent from week ending March 12. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, 
cluding Nashville. 


TARIFF ACTION DEMANDED 


President Yields to Political Pressure for 
Emergency Tariff—Tax Re- 
vision Urgent 


Wasurneton, D. C., March 22.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Notwithstanding Presi- 
dent Harding’s apparent surrender to 
the demand from the West for tariff 
legislation in advance of tax revision, 
there is a conviction in well-informed cir- 
cles here that the tax laws will be modi- 
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fied to eliminate their patent inequities 
before the permanent tariff legislation is 
enacted. 

This conviction is not based on any 
suggestion of bad faith in yesterday’s 
announcement by Chairman Fordney, of 
the House Ways and Means committee, 
that President Harding had approved 
plans for giving the tariff right of way. 
Rather it is founded on anticipated de- 
velopments that may require giving pre- 
cedence to taxation matters. 

There is little doubt that President 
Harding would prefer to revise the tax 
laws before the permanent tariff is tak- 
en up. Secretary Mellon has counseled 
to this effect, as has also Senator Lodge. 
Senator Penrose, head of the Senate 
Finance committee, holds the same views, 
but on account of certain delicate politi- 
cal conditions in his committee has found 
it expedient to make no strong opposi- 
tion on the question. Congressman Mon- 
dell, Republican leader of the House, is 
also on record in favor of revising the 
tax laws first. : 

On the other hand, Chairman Fordney, 
of the Ways and Means committee, has 
persistently held out for tariff legisla- 
tion first of all. In this he has the back- 
ing of the producing interests of the 
West, which will come to Congress on 
April 11 with virtually enough votes to 
control Republican action in the House. 
The West wants a tariff on agricultural 
products. It is not so much concerned 
with protection for the fabricated prod- 
ucts of the manufacturing sections of 
the country. 

Political considerations, therefore, have 
made it seem best to President Harding 
to defer to the Fordney view of the legis- 
lative programme. Thus far no conclu- 
sive argument against that view has been 
formulated. However, Secretary Mellon 
has a corps of experts at work calculat- 
ing just what is the condition of the 
treasury. This work will take time, and 
cannot, indeed, be completed until it is 
known just what the existing tax laws 
will produce in revenue in 1921. 

There is a strong suspicion that when 
this data becomes available through com- 
pilation of the tax returns for 1920, it 
will show such a falling off in revenue 
through evasions of the excess profits 
and higher income surtaxes that prompt 
action to devise new sources of revenue 
will be essential. Secretary of War 
Weeks declared Saturday that the gov- 
ernment must raise seventeen billions in 
the next 30 months. 

Meantime the demand of the West will 
have been met with the enactment of 
some approximation of the farmer tariff 
measure that failed in the last session 
through President Wilson’s happy veto. 
In addition, Congress will have passed 
the projected anti-dumping measure, 
probably carrying a provision for the 
payment of import duties in terms of 
American and not foreign valtiations, In 
other words, the political pressure for 
emergency action on the tariff will be 
relieved. 

If the situation shapes up in this 
fashion, President Harding, it is pointed 
out, can reopen his case with Congress, 
perhaps convincing Mr. Fordney and the 
tariff proponents that a taxation emer- 
gency exists where now only tariff mat- 
ters seem urgent. 

Joun J. MARRINAN. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 








Flour and millfeed quotations as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, March 22. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus +Nashville 
Spring first patent .........0e eee ceeeeweeee $7.90@ 8.20 $8.95@ 9.20 $.....@..... $8.10@ 8.30 $.....@..... $8.75@ 9.00 $9.25@ 9.60 $10.00@10.25 $8.50@ 8.85 $9.25@ 9.50 
Spring standard patent ........65-.eeeeeees 7.55@ 7.80 8.30@ 9.05 ogc eM aorece 7.00@ 7.40 rere Serr 8.25@ 8.50 8.60@ 9.10 8.50@10.00 8.20@ 8.55 ge hey 
Spring first clear ........-+eeeeeees Processes 6.05@ 6.30 5.75@ 6.35 ere) Ferre 5.75@ 6.25 er Pere ere) Serie 6.60@ 6.85 660s 6 Ge ases rere, 8 paaaie a ee 
Hard winter short patent ............00004- 8.10@ 8.30 te 8.25@ 8.50 8.00@ 8.30 coe @. 8.50@ 8.75 8.50@ 9.75 8.35@ 8.70 8.75@ 9.00 
BlaeG WimteP StTORMt 2... ccc cccrescccscsces 7.70@ 7.90 ~~ en 7.35@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.25 -@. 8.00@ 8.25 Facey Cewip 200@ 8.40 > devas 
Hard winter first Clear .........cccccsscccce 6.30@ 6.55 .-@... 6.00@ 6.65 5.25@ 5.75 .-@. oo @sccce -@..... cose Qe cece eer ees 
Soft winter short patent ............eeeeeee 8.00@ 8.30 ga desc os@aes 8.00@ 8.25  - 8.50@ 8.75 co Oe 9.00@ 9.75 » ebales.s 9.00 @10.00 
Soft winter straight ..........-.--ceeeeeees 7.40@ 7.70 6 6D cs ccce oo@.. 7.00@ 7.50 --@.. *6.75@ 7.00 *7.75@ 8.50 8.50@ 9.00 7.50@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.50 
Te WD TS GOOOE oo cc cc ccccccccissvces 6.55@ 6.80 ec vee a 6.00@ 6.50 ~ oe -@..... er eee 8.00@ 8.75 eS Se 6.25@ 6.50 
MD ak vee dencn es us60hens 00 eps 7.90@ 8.10 7.70@ 7.80 oo. 0 De cove ery, eee 8.25@ 8.7 @ 8.25@ 8.75 rT eee ee, eee 
Rye flour, etamGard ..... cw ccccccccccccvcces 7.30@ 7.50 6.50@ 6.75 -@.. @.... ere, frre 7.50@ 8.00 @ er (Oe ere ant aecks 

FEED— 

TNE BOO cose viccccccvenercedescocere -NM 24.00@24.50 22.50 @ 23.00 ress ere were eee ¢eccs sn asae 30.00 @31.00 33.00 @ 34.00 32.00 @ 33.00 .+ + @35.00 ee 
TEGO WIMCOE BEOM 2. ccc ccs ccccssesccgece 24.50@ 25.00 6.44008 acoce 19.50 @ 20.00 24.00@ 24.50 or 6s coos eM@occed , sees eG ccscs 33.00 @ 33.50 er Per Peer 
BOGE WICSH BHO oc cc cccsccccccccccvecccccse 24.50 @ 25.00 occ c@e coee ere. ofr 25.00 @ 25.50 «@..... 32.00 @33.00 34.00 @ 35.00 33.50 @34.00 occ ele sece 24.00 @ 26.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 24.75 @ 25.25 22.50 @ 23.00 21.00 @ 22.00 TTtr, frat Pee Te 29.50@30.00 32.00 @ 33.00 31.00 @34.00 «e+» @29.50 30.00 @32.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) ............. 28.50@29.00 27.50 @ 28.50 23.00 @ 24.00 26.00 @ 26.50 occe oe Qacees 34.00 @35.00 36.00 @ 37.00 35.50@38.00 «+++ + @34.50 es Se 
REO bb SOU EE i.0 FA COC dec oa hESC REN 600k 06.6% 35.00@36.00 34.00 @ 36.00 reer Pere Ter. sere vos ccce 39.00 @ 41.00 41.00 @ 42.00 eee» @40.00 - @42.00 6 cates tee 
Family patent (49's) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
ee eee ee «sees @ 9.00 $6.30@6.60 $5.60@6.00 eer eee $9.15 @ 9.35 $8,20@8.45 
San Francisco ........ + see+@10.70 «+s» @9.40 vee © @7,256 «+++ @10.00 «+++ @10.20 . @9.30 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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EMERGENCY EMBARGO 


President Considers Immediate Check Upon 
Importations of Wheat and Other Prod- 
ucts Until Tariff Laws Are Made 


Wasurinoton, D. C., March 19.—Presi- 
dent Harding has under consideration an 
embargo on importations of wheat, wool, 
meats, cotton and other products as a 
stop-gap until tariff legislation can be 
enacted to protect the growers’ market 
against the dumping of foreign agricul- 
tural products in this country. Such an 
exercise of the war powers by the Presi- 
dent is being strongly urged by western 
senators. 

No decision has been reached as yet, 
though it is expected that an announce- 
ment will be forthcoming from the White 
House within the next week. 

At the same time plans are being dis- 
cussed for a more active utilization of 
the functions of the revived war finance 
corporation to move surplus American 
farm products to foreign markets. 


Joun J. Marrinan. 





FOREIGN TRADE FIGURES 
Wasuinoton, D. C., March 19,—In- 
creased imports and decreased exports 
in February as compared with January 
of this year are shown by official foreign 
trade figures released today by the De- 
partment of Commerce. Imports and 
exports for the eight months ending with 
February, 1921, decreased, as compared 
with the corresponding period in 1920. 
The figures follow, in millions of dollars 
(i.e., 000,000’s omitted) : 
-—1921——, Eight months 
Merchandise— Feb, Jan. 1920-21 1919-20 





Exports ....... 489 655 6,127 5,230 
Imports ....... 215 209 2,757 3,235 
Balance ....... 274 446 2,370 1,995 
Gold— 
Exports ....... 1 3 131 362 
Imports ....... 44 38 387 43 
Joun J.. MarRINnANn. 
LUCKENBACH SAILINGS 
The Luckenbach Lines announce the 


following sailings: from New York to 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, April 6; Ham- 
burg, April 8. 


ESTIMATE OF WHEAT POSITION 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 19.—Wheat 
stocks in the United States as of March 
1 are not excessive, according to experts 
of the Bureau of Markets, who have 
made a study of the world wheat situa- 
tion. The estimate of the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, made public March 8, 
showed 208,000,000 bus of wheat on 
farms, and another estimate announced 
March 10 placed the amount of wheat in 
country mills and elevators at 82,000,000 
bus. To these totals was added the vis- 
ible supply at terminal points, making a 
grand total in the three positions of 320,- 
000,000 bus. 

On March 1, 1920, the amount of wheat 
held in the three positions was estimated 
to be 338,000,000 bus, and on March 1, 
1919, the amount was placed at 359,000,- 
000. Thus the amount on March 1 of 
this year is 18,000,000 bus less than a 
year ago, and 39,000,000 less than two 
years ago. 

The amount of Canadian grown wheat 
imported into this country for consump- 
tion is, roughly, placed at 40,000,000 bus. 
The fact that this grain has been import- 
ed and for the most part already ab- 
sorbed operates to make the Canadian 
surplus just that much less. 

In other words, but for the importa- 
tion of 40,000,000 bus of Canadian wheat, 
the supply in the United States on March 
1 would have been 280,000,000 bus in- 
stead of 320,000,000. 

From the supplies on hand March 1, 
four months’ consumption and seed re- 
quirements must be deducted. The re- 
mainder is the surplus for export and 
carry-over into the new crop year begin- 
ning July 1. 

Summarized, the supply and require- 
ments of the United States on March 1 
would show total supplies in three posi- 
tions of 320,000,000 bus, from which must 
be deducted the requirements for con- 
sumption and seed estimated at 200,000,- 
000 bus and the probable exports, 
amounting to 80,000,000 bus, thus leaving 
a carry-over on July 1 of 40,000,000 bus. 
This amount of carry-over compares with 
an average carry-over during recent 
years of 70,000,000 bus. Exports of 
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American wheat are reported heavier to 
to March 1 this year than any previous 
year. Joun J. MarRinan. 





STUART C. DELAVAN DIES 


Prominent Flour Broker of W. W. Starr & 
Co., New York, Was 50 Years Old—Helped 
to Organize New York Flour Club 


New York, N. Y., March 19.—Stuart 
C. Delavan, flour broker and well-known 
member of the New York flour trade, 
died in his fifty-first year at Richmond 
Memorial Hospital, Princes Bay, Staten 
Island, Tuesday, March 15, from an at- 
tack of neuritis fever. 

Mr. Delavan, who was born in Con- 








has served this organization and the 
trade it represents in one capacity or 
another. 

There was no man in the New York 
flour trade who had more staunch friends 
than he. His lovable nature and sound 
philosophy of life bound them closely to 
him, and he will be greatly missed by all 
of them. . QUACKENBUSH. 





BALTIMORE FLOUR CLUB MEETS 


Bautimore, Mp., March 21.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Baltimore Flour Club 
held its annual meeting and election of 
officers Saturday evening at the Emer- 
son Hotel, the programme including a 
dinner, some speechmaking and plenty of 


The Late Stuart C. Delavan 


necticut, for many years of his early life 
in the flour trade was connected with the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. About 
10 years ago he resigned from that con- 
cern to take the agency of the Star & 
Crescent Milling Co. for the metropolitan 
district. After representing this mill for 
several years he resigned and took the 
account of the Listman Mill Co., and in 
1916, when he formed a partnership with 
W. W. Starr, under the name of W. W. 
Starr & Co., took this account with him. 
Only a few months ago the firm relin- 
quished this account and again took over 
the Star & Crescent Milling Co.’s ac- 
count. 

The deceased was taken ill about Feb. 
1 and while for a time there were strong 
hopes for his recovery, his illness be- 
came more acute about a week before 
his death and he did not rally. 

He was one of the founders of the 
New York Flour Club, served with 
distinction as its president for the first 
two years of its existence and ever since 


fun. The chief speaker of the evening 
was John E. Greiner, chairman of the 
port development commission of Balti- 
more. The out-of-town guests and 
speakers included Samuel Knighton, 
president of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs; B. H. Wunder, president 
of the New York Flour Club, Harry E. 
White, of White & Co., New York, and 
Hubert J. Horan, president of the Phila- 
delphia Flour Club. William H. Hay- 
ward was toastmaster. 

All the old officers of the club were re- 
elected, as follows: A. W. Mears, presi- 
dent; J. Ross Myers, vice president; E. 
Russell Tolman, treasurer, and J. Na- 
thaniel McCosh, secretary. 

Mr. Horan and the other speakers 
urged the flour trade at large to go 
after the flour export trade, and thereby 
benefit the flour merchants, the mills and 
the whole country by encouraging the ex- 
port of the finished product instead of 
the raw material. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





March 23, 1921 


MINNESOTA BILLS SIGNED 


Laws Enacted Regulating Trade in Wheat 
Futures and Making Boards of 
Trade Public Markets 


The house and senate of the Minne- 
sota legislature have passed two bills of 
prime importance to the milling and 
grain interests of the state of Minne- 
sota. One was the so-called antioption 
bill, regulating trading in wheat futures, 
and the other making Chambers of Com- 
merce and Boards of Trade public mar- 
kets. Both bills have been signed by the 
governor, and are now on the statute 
books. 

The first bill defines a gambling con- 
tract as an agreement “wherein the ac- 
tual delivery of the commodity sold is 
not in good faith, contemplated or in- 
tended by the contracting parties.” The 
bill as passed will limit future trading 
in grain to transactions necessary to 
supply a hedging market for millers and 
grain dealers. 

The second bill throws open the doors 
of grain exchanges to co-operative con- 
cerns. 

Still a third grain bill has been 
signed by the governor, directing the re- 
establishment of the old Minnesota grain 
grades after Aug. 1, 1921. A fourth bill, 
also signed by the governor, provides for 
a joint committee of three senators and 
three house members to go to Washing- 
ton for the purpose of urging changes 
in federal grain grades, so as to make 
them fairer to the producers in the 
spring wheat belt. 





HOOVER CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 








Secretary of Commerce and U. 8S. Chamber of 
Commerce to Work Together—Labor and 
Agriculture to Be Represented 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 19.—Fol- 
lowing a conference here today between 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert C. Hoo- 
ver and officers of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, Secretary Hoo- 
ver made the following announcement: 

“At the conference this afternoon be- 
tween a portion of the directors of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and 
myself we discussed at length ways and 
means of organizing a definite relation- 
ship of the Department of Commerce 
with the different branches of business. 

“The Chamber of Commerce will ap- 
point a small committee to co-operate 
with me and such commercial and indus- 
trial organizations as are also concerned, 
in order that a small initial advisory 
board to the department may be selected 
which will represent the different ele- 
ments in American business. 

“It is proposed to include representa- 
tives: of agriculture and labor on this 
board, because our national problems 
with which this department deals do not 
concern the manufacturer, exporter and 
shipowner alone, but also our laborer and 
farmer.” 

Joun J, Marrinan. 


HOOSIERS TO SEED FULL ACREAGE 


[NDIANAPOLIs, IND., March 19.—Despite 
lower prices, farmers in Indiana will seed 
practically the same acreage of grain 
this year as they did last year, according 
to answers that have been received to 
questions sent to 250 farmers and ele- 
vator men ‘in various parts of the state, 
asking for a report on the prospects in 
their localities. 

At a meeting of the Farmers’ Grain 
Dealers’ Association of Indiana at Wa- 
bash the first of this month, the ques- 
tion of fighting low prices with short 
crops was discussed, but it met with dis- 
approval. Grain raisers asserted that 
stories sent from some western states to 
the effect that farmers thereof expected 
to take such action, either were press 
agent stories or views of a radical ele- 
ment. The questionnaire was decided on 
and sent from Wabash. All answers in- 
dicated that no “strike” would be con- 
sidered in this state. 

Farmers generally contended that 
every acre of ground not utilized was a 
direct loss to them and that, no matter 
what price was paid for the grain pro- 
duced, a few bushels were better than 
no crop at all. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 
































March 23, 1921 
TRADE IN WEST INDIES 


Some Canadian Mills Caused Hardships by 
Granting Large Unsolicited Allowances— 
Heavy Losses Through Bad Debts 


Toronto, Ont, March 19.—T. J. 
Griggs, whose name is familiar to read- 
ers of The Northwestern Miller as an 
occasional correspondent in Montreal, 
has been in the British West Indies for 
the last several weeks, and in the course 
of a letter to this paper describes condi- 
tions there in the following form: 

“Unfortunately, Canadian mills have 
had a very bad time of it in these mar- 
kets lately, and the losses of all doing 
business here in any quantity will, I am 
afraid, be heavy. These losses are not 





‘due entirely to local conditions, but, on 


the contrary, I feel safe in saying that 


the greater portion of them could have. 


been avoided had there been co-operation 
between the millers concerned. The ac- 
tion of a few mills in granting large al- 
lowances unsolicited is responsible to a 
large extent for the present demoralized 
condition of these markets. 

“These mills gained nothing by their 
action, but merely broke the market for 
flour to such an extent that it was im- 
possible for the smaller importers to 
stand the strain. The allowances grant- 
ed were made to large companies quite 
able to cope with the situation without 
any assistance, so it would have been 
much better for every one had the mills 
held firmly to contract prices. True, the 
West Indies, along with the rest of the 
world, have suffered from a_ general 
slump in commodity prices, but, to de- 
liberately force the price down on a 
commodity of the importance of flour, 
was asking for trouble. 

“Losses through bad debts have also 
been heavy, and in the matter of credits 
I feel that Canadian millers have been 
altogether too lenient. If losses are to 
be avoided there is only one safe course 
to follow, and that is to hold the local 
representative responsible for all sales. 
Owing to the peculiar way in which busi- 
ness is transacted, it is next to impos- 
sible for the banks and _ mercantile 
agencies to secure authentic information 
as to the financial standing of the bulk 
of the importers; and, as remuneration 
is always on a commission basis, long 
chances will always be taken at the mill- 
er’s expense, unless he protects his in- 
terests in the above manner. 

“T am also in favor of eliminating the 
time terms hitherto extended, and con- 
fining all sales to sight drafts with ocean 
documents attached. Neither one of 
these policies could be brought into ef- 
fect, however, unless they were adopted 
by all, and that is why I say that a com- 
plete understanding should be arrived at 
among the mills concerned, in the inter- 
ests of the trade at large. 

“Importers here complain of Canadian 
mills dumping when prices break, and 
instances I have had brought to my at- 
tention would most certainly justify 
such a complaint. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that, generally speaking, this is the 
case, but am inclined to think the irregu- 
larity in arrivals of government steamers 
is the explanation. Millers, however, 
should pay more attention to the terms 
of their contracts, and when a buyer re- 
quests fortnightly shipments see that he 
gets them and not three shipments in one 
week, as has happened here recently. 
These markets are governed entirely by 
supply and demand, and an importer with 
limited capital orders according to his re- 
quirements. Should he receive three lots 
at one time and the market break on the 
arrival of same, the outcome is obvious, 
and that is the explanation of a good 
many failures that have occurred lately. 

“These conditions have caused a preju- 
dice against the Canadian government 
merchant marine, and many importers 
are now requesting shipment via Royal 
Mail steamers. This unfortunate state 
of affairs was brought about first by the 
extreme irregularity of the government 
steamers and, secondly, bya feeling 
among merchants that there is no room 
as yet for such a service. What is want- 
ed, I gather from conversations every- 
where, is an addition to the Royal Mail 
service of two fast steamers with com- 
fortable passenger accommodation to call 
at Barbados, Trinidad and Demerara 
only, sailing from Montreal during the 
summer and Halifax in the winter. Buy- 
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GREAT CHICAGO ELEVATOR WRECKED 


Six Million Dollar Explosion Destroys Huge Chicago Elevator — At Least Six 
Lives Lost—Detailed Description of Structure 


ers feel that this would not only rectify 
matters as far as their needs are con- 
cerned, but would also put their islands 
on the map from a tourist standpoint. 

“As to the future, I cannot help feel- 
ing optimistic. True, the purchasing 
powers of these markets will never again 
reach the heights they attained during 
the war, but along with the declines in 
tropical products about everything else 
has dropped, and as flour is becoming an 
essential here, and as Canada is the logi- 
cal source of supply, our mills should be 
able to hold the entire trade if this is 
properly handled. To attain this, how- 
ever, they must have a better under- 
standing of the markets, and personal 
connection is the one and only way to 
secure this. 

“Strange though it may seem, quality 
does not play an important part in these 
markets, as, owing to the low wages 
paid, the native is forced to buy quan- 
tity, not quality. In addition to this, 
their methods of using flour, outside of 
a few of the best bakeries, do not de- 
mand flour of high quality. On this ac- 
count a ready demand will always be 
found here for low grades, providing 
they appear fairly white in the dry. All 
flour is judged by its color in the dry. 
As to flour for general household use 
and bakeries, a blend of soft and hard 
wheats is best suited. Buyers do not and 
will not appreciate the advantages of 
hard wheat flour, and as the blends work 
easier, to their way of thinking, they pre- 
fer these, and shippers can obtain for 
them about as much as second patents 
now bring. Of course, where a trade has 
been established in a certain brand it 
would be folly to make any change. 
However, in most cases a blend could be 
substituted to advantage. 

“Brand is also an important matter. 
A bag with an attractive figure of some 
kind printed on it is almost assured of 
success if properly introduced, as the 
native is so ignorant he has to buy on 
markings in the majority of cases, and 
once tried and liked, one such brand is 
always used.” 

Mr. Griggs is ong who is exceptionally 
well versed in all matters relating to 
flour markets and especially to the ex- 
porting end of the business. For this 
reason his observations on the Canadian 
trade with the West Indies should be 
especially valuable to Canadian mill 
readers. Mr. Griggs expects to be back 
in Montreal by the end of March. 


A. H. Battey. 





NIPPON BANK CLOSES DOORS 


San Francisco, Cau., March 19.—Fol- 
lowing the failure yesterday morning of 
the Nippon Bank, a Japanese institution 
of Sacramento, Cal., to open its doors 
for business, State Superintendent of 
Banks Charles F. Stern undertook an 
investigation of the bank’s affairs. 

The bank’s depositors are all Japan- 
ese. It has a paid-up capital of $162,000. 
According to Superintendent Stern, the 
bank’s called report of Feb. 21, sworn to 
by officers of the bank, does not disclose 
any condition that would warrant the 
closing of its doors. 

“The bank is heavily involved in rice 
loans to Japanese tenant farmers,” said 
Mr. Stern. “Over a period of 12 years 
the mortality among domestically organ- 
ized Japanese banks devoted to the 
financing of agricultural enterprises by 
Japanese has been practically 100 per 
cent. The present incident is part and 
parcel of the highly unsatisfactory re- 
sults, economic as well as social, where 
this alien race has extended its influ- 
ence over the soil of California either as 
operators or through financing operators. 
The matter will be given prompt and vig- 
orous treatment in an endeavor to pro- 
tect the depositors of the bank regardless 
of their color or race.” 

Cashier R. Shimoda, according to a 
dispatch from Sacramento yesterday, 
said the bank had deposits of $500,000 
and that the assets as shown by the last 
bank call totaled $712,000. 

“The bank closed because it was short 
of funds,’ Mr. Shimoda said. He de- 
clared that the loans had fallen below 
15 per cent of deposits required under 
the banking act. “Rice crop damage, 
low prices for other farm crops and 
rains have worked against us,” he said. 


R. C. Mason. 
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Cuicaco, Int., March 21.—A dust ex- 
plosion, the exact cause of which is as 
yet unknown, late Saturday afternoon 
destroyed $1,000,000 worth of grain and 
practically wrecked the recently com- 
pleted Chicago & North Western ele- 
vator, under lease to the Armour Grain 
Co., at South Chicago, involving the 
death of at least six persons and serious 
injury to a dozen more. The blast was 
so violent that property was damaged 
for a radius of four or five miles, and 
the total loss is now estimated at about 
$6,000,000. 

This huge structure of reinforced con- 
crete, which had a capacity of 9,456,000 
bus of grain, and was erected at a cost 
of $4,000,000, was considered the largest 
grain elevator in the world. At the time 
of the explosion it held approximately 
5,000,000 bus of oats, 1,500,000 bus of 
corn and about 200,000 bus of wheat, 
considerable of which can be saved, al- 
though the damage to the elevator itself 
represents complete loss except as it may 
be covered by insurance. 

The function of this mammoth plant 
was not only to provide storage for near- 
ly 10,000,000 bus of grain, but also to 
handle large volumes of it in a rapid 
manner. Grain has been received from 
cars at the rate of 36 carloads per hour, 
and from boats at a maximum rate of 
20,000 bus per hour. The shipping ca- 
pacity by rail was 48 carloads per hour, 
and the maximum hourly loading ca- 
pacity of the river house was 467,000 
bus. Its six legs were capable of ele- 
vating, weighing and delivering to boats 
at the rate of 120,000 bus per hour. 

Fifteen separate structures were in- 
cluded in the gigantic plant, five of 
which, the working house, storage house, 
river house, marine tower and track shed, 
were so closely connected as to be prac- 
tically under one room. Other portions 
of the plant, housed in separate struc- 
tures, were the office building, dust house, 
power plant and several miscellaneous 
departments. In addition to these struc- 
tures there were 101% miles of track, 
which provided room for 1,450 cars. 

The track shed contained five tracks, 
and provided space for 30 cars. The 
inner track was used exclusively for ship- 
ping, and the second track for both re- 
ceiving and shipping. The three outside 
tracks were used only for receiving. In 
the basement of the track shed were four 
car pullers, capable of handling cars in 
either direction, on any of the five tracks. 
Twenty-four Clark power shovels, each 
having a range of eight feet, served the 
24 track hoppers, which were placed un- 
der four tracks in four rows of six each. 
Under each cross row of track hoppers 
was a 36-inch belt conveyor, which car- 
ried grain to a receiving leg in the work- 
ing house, the flow of grain from the 
receiving hoppers to the belts being regu- 
lated by valves of a special design, which 
prevented the opening of more than one 
hopper at a time. 

The working house was 77x287 ft, and 
rose 205 ft above the track level. It 
was a marvel of efficiency, housing prac- 
tically all of the equipment for weighing, 
cleaning, washing, clipping and distribut- 
ing grain. Thirty-eight legs, equipped 
with 22,100 buckets, were placed in this 
house. There were 95 cylindrical bins 
15x74 ft, and 72 interstice bins. The six 
shipping legs had staggered buckets 8x8x 
18 in, and were normally used to elevate 
grain from the storage house belt con- 
veyors. 

The six receiving legs, which could also 
be used for shipping, had staggered 
buckets 8x8x15 in, and carried grain 
from the track shed belts to the top 
floor of the cupola, where it was dis- 
charged into eighteen 3,000-bu garners, 
beneath each of which was a 2,000-bu 
scale hopper. After passing the scale 
hoppers the grain could be discharged to 
the storage house conveyor belts and 
tripped to any storage bin, or it could 
be dropped to the transfer belts in the 
distributing floor, or diverted to the car 
loading spouts, or to any one of the 167 
bins in the working house. Grain could 
also be sent to the river house for loading 
vessels, or it could be spouted to clean- 


ing, washing, clipping and separating 
machines located on the first floor. Two 
large cross belt conveyors in the cupola 
and one in the basement, all equipped 
with loaders and trippers, were impor- 
tant factors in the rapid distribution of 
the grain. 

Loading was accomplished by 11 car 
spouts, which conveyed the grain from 


_the scale hoppers to cars on either of the 


loading tracks, a carload being weighed 
at one draft. Thirty-two telescopic, rec- 
tangular spouts were placed on the dis- 
tributing floor to receive grain from the 
receiving and shipping scales, from the 
two transfer conveyors in the cupola, 
from cleaner and clipper legs and from 
the legs which elevated grain from the 
driers. Two 42-in belt conveyors on the 
spouting floor received grain through belt 
loaders from the scale hoppers, discharg- 
ing it through reversible trippers into 
spouts which led to the working house bins 
or to spouts which led to the long belt 
conveyors running over the storage bins. 

The middle longitudinal bay on the 
first floor of the working house afforded 
an open space for mixing and the ma- 
nipulation of spouts. All bins were 
equipped with governing valves which 
could be operated from the first floor. 
The 56 turn heads were operated in the 
same manner, and from them fixed spouts 
carried the grain under bins to each of 
the several cleaning machines, or to the 
gratings in the middle bay. These fixed 
spouts ended about eight feet from the 
floor, and to them light, portable spouts 
could be attached to reach the floor grat- 
ings through which grain was delivered 
to elevators and conveyors. The large 
42-in belt conveyor under the bay in the 
basement was equipped with a four- 
pulley tripper, having two travelling belt 
loaders, one on each side of the tripper. 
These loaders received grain from the 
working house bins, either through the 
first floor gratings or from any belt un- 
der the storage bin, and discharged it, 
with few exceptions, to any elevator leg. 
It was here that grain that had passed 
through any part or all of the elevator 
system could be brought back to the 
point at which it entered the plant. 

Storage was accomplished by means of 
182 cylindrical bins, each 21 ft 11 in in 
diameter by 105 ft in depth, and 156 
interstice bins. Each cylindrical bin had 
a capacity of 32,000 bus, and each inter- 
stice bin 8,000 bus, all the bins being 
equipped with hopper bottoms. In the 
basement under the storage bins were 
fourteen 42-in belt conveyors, which re- 
ceived the grain from the bins and de- 
livered it to shipping legs in the river 
house or working house. Over the stor- 
age bins were twelve 42-in belt conveyors 
which carried grain from the working 
house cupola to the storage bins or the 
cupola of the river house. 

Each upper run belt conveyor was 
equipped with a self-propelling, revers- 
ible four-pulley tripper, which could be 
set to discharge grain to bins on either 
side, to interstice bins, to the first row 
of bins in the working house, or to bins 
in the river house. All belt conveyors 
were carried on rollers which had pivoted 
bearings, the upper belts being supplied 
with concentrators, and the lower belts 
with guide rollers. Portable belt loaders 
were used at many points. All grain 
travelling to and from the storage bins 
was carried by these belt conveyors, and 
they were also used in the river house 
and the working house. 

Two travelling loaders were used on 
the reversible transfer belt in the base- 
ment of the working house, two for each 
of the two transfer belts in the cupola, 
two for the reversible transfer belt in 
the basement of the river house, and two 
for the reversible transfer belt in the 
cupola of the river house. Two pairs of 
adjustable concentrating rollers were 
provided to trough the belt at the load- 
ers, the latter being held firmly in place 
on the rails. These loaders were so con- 
structed and were of such size that grain 
spouted to them from any point was 
loaded on the belt to its full capacity 
without spillage. All trippers were self- 
propelled, using power imparted to them 
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by the belt conveyor. Levers were used 
to throw the trippers in and out, and 
each tripper was provided with a ae 
device. Trippers were geared to trave 
in either direction, at the rate of 100 ft 
per minute, with a belt speed of 800 ft 
per minute. Each tripper was supplied 
with spouts to discharge grain to either 
one or both sides. 

Grain could be delivered to the river 
house by any of the belt conveyors below 
or above the storage house, or from the 
marine tower which adjoined it. The 
river house was 270 ft long, 45 ft wide 
and 184 ft high. It had 24 cylindrical 
bins, each 95 ft deep, and 11 interstice 
bins. The grain handling equipment con- 
sisted of six shipping legs, one marine 
leg, and two 42-in belt conveyors, one in 
the cupola and one in the basement. 
Under the wharf was a 36-in belt con- 
veyor which was used to carry grain to 
the shipping gallery. The six legs, which 
were equipped with staggered buckets 
8x8x18 in and 96-in head pulleys, re- 
ceived grain from the inside row of bins, 
either by pm od from the basement belt 
conveyor or from the pocket bins below 
the shipping bins, elevating the grain to 
one of the six 3,000-bu garners in. the 
cupola. Under each garner was a 2,000- 
bu hopper scale, from which grain was 
discharged through spouts, either to ad- 
jacent bins, or to storage belt conveyors. 
These spouts could also discharge to the 
42-in cupola belt conveyor, which was 
equipped with a tripper and two travel- 
ling belt loaders, and in this way dis- 
charge to any belt conveyor above the 
storage house, thus reaching any bin in 
either the ae or working house. 

It was possible to pour grain through 
the 12 large boat loading spouts as fast 
as it could be delivered to the 12 bins 
above them. Each shipping bin was pro- 
vided with a bin lock to regulate flow. 
Hoisting winches were furnished to raise 
and lower the vessel spouts, a large drum 
taking up or paying out the cable. These 
vessel loading spouts were so arranged 
that, by-means of auxiliary spouts, they 
could return grain either to the receiving 
legs in the basement, to the shipping gal- 
lery conveyor, or to the basement trans- 
fer conveyor. 

The extreme flexibility of the elevator 
when vessels were being loaded is ap- 
parent. Twelve shipping bins of the 
river house held 192,000 bus of grain. 
The river house legs could deliver 120,000 
bus per hour from storage. Each of the 
cross belt conveyors above the storage 
house could deliver at the rate of 20,000 
bus per hour. The shipping gallery 
spouts could deliver 15,000 bus per hour, 
thus making a total boat loading ca- 
pacity of 467,000 bus for the first hour, 
and 275,000 bus per hour thereafter. 


Rosert H. Movutton. 





Walter Fox, who has been manager of 
the Eagle Harbor (N. Y.). Milling Co., 
Inc., has recently left that company to 
accept a position with the Thompson 
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Milling Co., of Lockport, N. Y. Samuel 
Kirkpatrick has also left the Eagle Har- 
bor company, and is now with the 
Thompson Milling Co. 


YOUNGBLOOD BANKRUPTCY 


Creditors of A. P. Youngblood, Inc., Enter 
Insolvency Petition—Committee of 
Creditors Is Appointed 


New York, N. Y., March 19.—Several 
creditors of A. P. Youngblood, Inc., New 
York, after a meeting held last Thurs- 
day, entered a petition in bankruptcy in 
an effort to get the very much tangled 
affairs of this concern straightened out 
if possible. A committee of creditors 
consisting of E. G. Broenniman, George 
Silver, Emanuel Rosenfeld, Charles B. 
Spaulding, A. W. Palmer, and G. Fleisch- 








prewar wheat importing basis; that Ger- 
many is surprisingly near it; and that 
Holland and Belgium are importing at 
least half of the prewar amounts, the 
Bureau of Markets announced today. 

Poland and Czecho-Slovakia have im- 

rted small quantities of flour whereas 

fore the World War the territory that 
is now within their boundaries included 
some of the richest agricultural land in 
Europe. 

The United Kingdom from Aug. 1, 
1920, to Feb. 12 of this year imported 
approximately 106,000,000 bus of wheat 
including flour. If these figures for six 
months can be applied for the balance of 
the crop year, the United Kingdom’s im- 
ports will easily reach their prewar aver- 
age of from 210,000,000 to 220,000,000 bus 
for 12 months. 

From reports recently received from 





CHICAGO WILL HAVE 





Chicago has been selected as the place for holding the annual convention 
of the American Association of the Baking Industry. This decision was 
based upon a majority choice of those present at the February conference 
of the officers of the group state, state and local organizations; also a ma- 
jority choice of those answering the questionnaire on convention city re- 
cently sent to the membership; also on majority choice of the board of 
directors of the American Association. 
have not been decided, but announcement will be made in the near future. 


BAKERS’ CONVENTION 


The exact dates for the convention 








mann, either representing their own or 
their companies’ interests, was appointed. 

Both the assets and liabilities at this 
time can only be estimated because of 
chaotic conditions of the business rec- 
ords of the defunct concern; but ap- 
parently the liabilities are substantially 
in excess of the assets. The latter seem 
to consist of $26,000 cash, $51,000 bills re- 
ceivable, some of which appear to be of 
questionable value, and machinery 
amounting to $19,000. The liabilities are 
placed by some members of the commit- 
tee at $75,000@100,000. 

In addition to the liabilities above men- 
tioned there is a disputed government 
tax of about $45,000 which it is said was 
levied by the federal authorities shortly 
after the bankrupt issued a circular to 
the trade setting forth his earnings, bank 
deposits and other claims to the posses- 
sion of much larger amounts of capital 
than can now be found. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 


a 





FOREIGN WHEAT IMPORTS 


Wasuinoton, D. C., March 19.—Im- 
port figures for wheat covering the first 
six months of the present crop year show 
that the United Kingdom is again on a 
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India it now appears that that country 
will disappoint the importing countries. 
Some months ago the government of 
India announced that about 15,000,000 
bus of wheat would be released for ex- 
port from the 1920 crop. Yet from April 
1, 1920, (the Indian crop year begins 
on this date) until Feb. 11 of this year 
only 5,500,000 bus of wheat have been 
exported. Moreover, because of a great- 
ly reduced acreage for harvest next 
month and poor crop conditions, it is 
thought improbable that any more wheat 
will be exported from the 1920 harvest. 


JoHN J. MARRINAN. 





DECONTROL PROBABLE APR. 1 


Poll of British Millers Likely to Favor Im- 
mediate Governmental Action—Small 
Trade in Imported Flour 


Lonvon, Enc., March 22.—(Special 
Cable)—Owing to the government’s de- 
sire to decontrol mills by April 1 in- 
stead of July 1 a poll of British millers 
is being taken. It will probably result 
largely in favor of immediate decontrol, 
in which event the price of port milled 
flour will probably continue about 68s 
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ex-mill; but flour made from home grown 
wheat will be about 63s. Small trade 
passing in imported flour. Buyers await- 
ing developments. Manitobas offered at 
63s, (equivalent quotation, per barrel of 
196 lbs, at current exchange rate, $8.62) 
c.i.f. London seaboard, first half of Apri!. 
Holland reports less demand than re- 
cently. Prices unchanged. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 


EXPORT PRICES FIXED 


Argentine Government Will Fix Minimum 
Prices Weekly—Exporters May 
Escape Tax 


Buenos Ares, March 23.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The government has decreed a 
weekly fixing of minimum cereal export 
prices. Exporters observing this condi- 
tion are exempted from paying an even- 
tual additional export tax. 

W. J. Lams. 


CHANGES IN MANAGEMENT 


John B. Nicholson Succeeds W. C. Kreger 
with Kaull Milling Co.—A, H. Dillon 
Will Manage Kaw Milling Co. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—W. C. Kreger, vice president 
and general manager of the Kaull Mill- 
ing Co. and continued as manager under 
the receivership recently ordered in the 
United States court, resigned Thursday 
of last week as a result of disagreement 
with the receivers over the manner in 
which the business should be conducted. 

Mr. Kreger will be succeeded as man- 
ager under the receivership by John B. 
Nicholson, for many years manager of 
the Kaw Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, 
under whose management the business 
will be continued pending completion of 
the reorganization plans. Mr. Nicholson 
has sold a substantial part of his interest 
in the Kaw company to Arthur H. Dil- 
lon, sales manager, and his associates, 
Mr. Dillon becoming manager of the 
company in Mr. Nicholson’s place. 

R. E. Srerurne. 

















Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended 
March 19, as reported by the Bureau of 
Markets, exclusive of flour, and including 
only wheat inspected out under American 
grades, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic .... 599 2,710 ée8 169 313 
GUE cecsce 1,611 720 15 ° 113 
Pacific ..... 56 one 47 cee 

Totals ....2,266 3,430 15 216 426 
Prev. week..2,808 2,307 544 333 


Totals July 1- 


Mch, 19.202,351 21,747 2,564 17,438 29,432 





The old Yeo & Clark mill at La Crosse, 
Wis., has been sold to John L. Hass, 
Richard Koch and Fred J. Pfefflen, who 
have formed the City Mills Co. The 
mill; which has a capacity of 80 bbls, is 
operated by electric power. It has been 
idle for several years. 
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Flour demand was comparatively ac- 
tive the early part of last week. Buy- 
ing was pretty general by both bakery 
and family trade. Most of the business 
booked was for immediate shipment, al- 
though some was for first half April 
shipment from mill. 

The improvement did not last long, 
however, for inquiry in the last two or 
three days fell off considerably. Millers 
rather looked for spasmodic buying of 
this kind during the remainder of the 
crop year. 

Clear flours are inclined to drag. Some 
mills are having difficulty in disposing of 
their first clear, and have reduced prices 
accordingly. Second clear, temporarily, 
is neglected. 

Some little export business is being 
done right along. Great Britain is buy- 
ing export patents or straights, but 
usually in very small lots. A 5,000-bbl 
order is an exception. Rumors are cur- 
rent that a big lot of low grade flour 
was sold here to go to Greece, but con- 
firmation is lacking. 

Top family patents are quoted at $8.95 
@9.20 bbl, standard patent $8.70@9.05, 
bakers, patent $7.75@8.10, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks; first clear $5.75@6.35, second clear 
$4.25@4.30, in 140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


Weakness in grain markets is having a 
quieting effect on the demand for mill- 
feeds. For some time past bran on 
track, or available for quick shipment, 
was readily salable. Within the last day 
or two, however, buyers have shown an 
inclination to fight shy of offerings. It 
is almost impossible to work anything 
for 30-day shipment, even at a stiff dis- 
count under spot prices. 

Jobbers are discounting mill prices $1 
@2 ton for prompt shipment. Accord- 
ing to advices from the East today, west- 
ern jobbers are offering standard mid- 
dlings, presumably for prompt shipment, 
at fully $2 ton under what jobbers nomi- 
nally ask in this market for spot offer- 
ings. On the face of it, it looks as though 
there was a little short selling going on. 

Mills quote bran and standard mid- 
dlings at $22.50@23 ton, flour middlings 
$27.50@28.50, red dog $34@36, in 100-lb 
jute sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Jobbers, 
on the other hand, ask $21@22 for bran, 
$20.50@21 for standard middlings, $25 
@28 for flour middlings, and $29@34 for 
red dog. For shipment to come out, job- 
bers are offering bran at $20.50 and 
standard middlings at $18.50@19 ton, 
Minneapolis. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 

lowing 15 were in operation March 22: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
Cc, E and F mills. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor 
and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), D and E mills. 

The National Milling -Co.’s mill will be 


started on Wednesday. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week .......+ess0e8. 276,695 51 
LamSt WOOK 2. ccccccccssccs 211,075 39 
WOUND kv edieeces.cnsoes 223,805 41 
Two years Ago ......se0e% 294,440 56 


Three years ago .......... 150,340 29 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly 
No. capacity Output Pet. 
1981°. 06000 52 386,400 168,165 44 
1920°...... 52 386,400 149,985 39 
19Z1f....6. 60 410,790 172,410 42 
19207. ....+ 60 410,790 121,360 29 
*Week ending March 19. tWeek ending 


March 12. 
MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, March 

19, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis .. 1,661 1,550 1,889 696 
Duluth ....... 184 76 21 31 
Totals ..... 1,845 1,626 1,910 727 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to March 19, 

1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 





Minneapolis .. 76,208 80,239 83,601 56,521 
Duluth ....... 33,036 10,576 87,523 16,715 
Totals ...... 109,244 90,815 171,124 73,236 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on March 19, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 





1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 6,087 8,680 22,909 537 
Duluth ....... 1,800 1,511 25,453 640 
Totals ....... 7,887 10,191 48,362 1,177 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 

Cash wheat was in fairly brisk demand 
all week. Outside mills were the chief 
takers, buying direct and from eleva- 
tors. Local mills were also good buyers, 
but there was no competition and they 
were rather slow in following the ad- 
vancing premiums. Offerings were light 
and cleaned up daily. Cash wheat was 
strong compared with the futures, and 
premiums reached as high as 31@34c 
over March for Canadian wheat and 25@ 
29c over for domestic choice. No. 1 dark 
closed today at $1.553,@1.63%, bu; No. 
1 northern, $1.523, @1.58%,. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grain was fairly strong early 
last week. Since Wednesday, however, 
all grains, with the exception of rye, were 
easier and prices show a slight loss for 
the week. Corn was rather quiet and 
market was featureless. Offerings fair- 
ly liberal, with some buying by feeders 
and grinders. Closing prices March 21: 
No. 3 yellow, 51@52c bu; No. 3 mixed, 
50@5lc. 

Oats were steady compared with the 
futures. Demand was fairly active, com- 
ing from elevators and shippers. No. 3 
white closed at 353%,@35%c bu; No. 4 
white, 3314 @345c. 

Rye was in brisk demand and strong- 
er. Shippers were the chief buyers. 
Mills bought sparingly and would not 
follow the advance. No. 2 closed at 
$1.384,@1.3914, bu. 

Barley was fairly active early last 
week, but since then demand was quiet 
and market featureless. Prices are a lit- 
tle easier. Closing range, 46@66c bu. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.91; 
three-day, $3.90; 60-day, $3.85. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 3414. 


OIL MEAL AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Linseed oil meal has softened some- 
what and prices have been marked down 
about $1.50. Crushers are quoting it to- 
day at $41.50 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. De- 
mand continues ny | brisk, although 
business with jobbers has fallen off dur- 


_ ing the past week. Trading was mostly 


with the country dealers, who bought in 
small lots as usual for prompt shipment. 
Export demand in oil cake has fallen off 
considerably and business the past week 
was extremely light. 


FLOUR SHIPMENT MAKES RECORD TIME 


An item in this department several 
weeks ago to the effect that a car of 
flour had moved from Minneapolis to 
seaboard in five days, created consider- 
able comment. ‘In view of this, William 
R. Sibley, general agent for the Erie 
Railroad Co., at Minneapolis, takes much 
satisfaction over the record made by his 
road. A special train of 22 cars of flour 
left Minneapolis March 11, at 11:30 a.m. 
and arrived in New York March 16, at 
11:15 a.m. Some of the flour was loaded 
on lighters and placed alongside of 
steamer in New York harbor March 17. 
The flour was routed over the Rock Is- 
land and Erie railroads. It is expected 
that this record will stand for some time. 

MIDWEST BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The first meeting of the officers and 
directors of the Midwest Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation was held in the St. Paul Hotel, 
St. Paul, March 21. All of the directors 
and officers of the association were pres- 
ent, 

Secretary John C. Summers read a 
report telling of the work his office has 
done since the association was formed 
at Fargo in February, and plans were 
formed to carry on the future work of 
the organization. This is neither a whole- 
sale nor a retailers’ association, but is 
made up of all classes of bakers, both 
large and small. It is strictly a local 
or regional proposition, co-operating with 
the national bodies. It is hoped that the 
association will ultimately number in its 
membership the live bakers of North 
and South Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, 
Nebraska, Iowa and northern Wisconsin. 
The progress made to date, while neces- 
sarily slow, is very encouraging. 

The proposition of employing a field 
worker and the advisability of holding 
zone meetings were discussed at length, 
but no definite action taken. 

In all probability the association will 
hold its first annual convention in either 
Minneapolis or St. Paul this coming sum- 
mer. 

Monday afternoon a number of the 
leading bakers of St. Paul met with the 
officers of the association to discuss busi- 
ness conditions. 

The officers and directors present were: 
Harry E. Howland, president, Fargo, 
N. D; Sidney Drew, vice president, Sioux 
Falls, S. D; H. K. Geist, treasurer, Grand 
Forks, N. D; John C. Summers, secre- 
tary, Minneapolis; William Owsley, Ab- 
erdeen, S. D., J. S. Erickson, Moorhead, 
Minn., and J. R. Berte!, Jamestown, N. 
D., directors. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 

The present baking class at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Sabian, Dunwoody In- 
stitute, Minneapolis, is showing more en- 
thusiasm, and doing more real practical 
work, than any preceding class. In addi- 
tion, the students are co-operating with 
the faculty in doing considerable re- 
search work. At present they are con- 
ducting experiments relative to bread 
wrapping, in an endeavor to determine 
the relative value of different wrapping 
papers; retaining moisture; allowing 
escape of gases and initial moisture; re- 
tarding development of staleness. The 
students are also experimenting with va- 
rious kinds of milk bread. 

The institute hopes to distribute this 
week its bulletin No. 3, giving standards 
and definitions of various kinds of food 
and raw materials. It has been compiled 
for the guidance of the bakers, to assist 
them in their purchase and use of ma- 
terials. The bulletin will also contain 
laws and regulations of interest to bak- 
ers. 

The institute will also issue a bulletin 
soon on rope. Dr. Morison, of the fac- 
ulty, has been working on this for sev- 
eral months, and has gathered together 
a great deal of data of interest to 
bakers. 

Work is to be begun soon on a bulletin 
on molds. Many bakers have trouble 
during the summer months with bread 
molding. The bulletin will go into the 
cause of same, and give advice concern- 
ing it. 

The institute is mailing this week to 
the trade a bulletin covering its plan for 
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the registration of baking materials. It 
expects to put this registration plan into 
use April 1. It will register, to begin 
with, malt products, including malt 
flours, malt extracts, malt sirups and 
other preparations of malt; also shorten- 
ing agents, including lard, lard com- 
pounds, vegetable oils, hydrogenated oils, 
and special products designed for use as 
shortening. Other classes of products 
will be registered later. 

Manufacturers desiring the registra- 
tion of their products will make applica- 
tion to the institute, and send a sample 
of their products and an analysis of 
same. If the product sent in for regis- 
tration is accepted by the institute and 
found to be what its manufacturers claim 
for it, a certificate of registration will be 
issued to the manufacturer, and it may 
be advertised and sold under its registra- 
tion number for a period of one year. 
If, at the expiration of one year, the 
product continues to meet the condition 
of quality and claims which obtained at 
the time of the original issue, the regis- 
tration shall be renewed. If, however, 
during the period of registration the 
product is so changed in character that 
it does not meet the registration require- 
ments, or the claims for its usefulness 
are proven false or misleading, the cer- 
tificates of registration shall be can- 
celed, and notice of cancellation be given 
to the members of the American Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry. 


PILLSBURY CO, SECRETARY 


Clark Hempstead, of the firm of Koon, 
Whelan & Hempstead, Minneapolis at- 
torneys, has been elected secretary of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. This position 
has in recent years been held by Alfred 
F. Pillsbury, who is also treasurer of the 
company. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

A local association of bakers is talked 
of at Grand Forks, N. D 

W. WBrown, formerly of Ellendale, 
N. is now working in the mill at 
Meg@, Ariz. 

ranklin M. Crosby, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, has gone to 
Jekyll Island, Ga., for the Easter holi- 
days. 

H. A. Fletcher, of Chicago, travelling 
freight agent for the Central of Georgia 
Railway, is in Minneapolis calling on 
millers. 

Arthur Moore and James Fostma, of 
the Grand Rapids, Mich., office of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., are in Min- 
neapolis today. 

Bernhard Schmidt, the big baker of 
Harrisburg, Pa., visited the Mayo hospi- 
tal at Rochester, last week, and went 
through the clinic. 

R. E. Williams, flour broker, of Har- 
risburg, Pa. is in the Northwest this 
week visiting his mill connections. He 
was in the Southwest last week. 

The Fergus Flour Mills Co., Fergus 
Falls, Minn., has installed a complete 
tempering system, automatic scales, and 
made other improvements to its “A” mill. 

O. Holliday, sales manager of the Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills, St. Louis, called 
on Minneapolis millers last week in com- 
pany with his local representative, V. C. 
Douglas. 

J. F. Corbett, who recently graduated 
as a baking chemist at the American In- 
stitute of Baking, Minneapolis, on March 
1 went with the Haller Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

A short course for bakers is to be held 
at the Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, 
some time during April, under the aus- 
pices of the Minnesota Retail Bakers’ 
Association. 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., of Min- 
neapolis, has filed a lien against real 
estate owned by the Rush City ( Minn.) 
Milling Co., to protect a bill for $246 
and interest. 

The 150-bbl mill of the Spencer (Iowa) 
Milling Co. burned recently, with a loss 
estimated at $75,000. Spontaneous com- 
bustion is supposed to have been the 
cause of the fire. 

Alexander Ingraham, milling engineer 
for the Alberta Flour Mills Co., of Cal- 
gary, was in Minneapolis last week en 
route home from a vacation trip to Okla- 
homa and Arkansas. 

(Continued on page 1381.) 
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The flour trade this week in the South- 
west was spotted, and the meager de- 
mand existing is only for immediate ship- 
ment of single carloads and small round 
lots, The fluctuations in wheat are again 
blamed for buyers remaining out of the 
flour market, although some mills credit 
this week’s dullness partly to northwest- 
ern competition. Buyers generally are 
looking for lower prices. In fact they 
are offering 50c under present figures. 
Mills report business fair to indifferent. 
Buying has been widely scattered, com- 
ing from all sections. ‘There is evidence 
in many quarters of depleted stocks and 
the need of replenishment. Local mills 
are running low on specifications, and 
shipping instructions are becoming daily 
fewer. 

Export inquiry is active, but not a 
great deal of business is resulting, except 
for clears to continental Europe, which 
demand has about exhausted local sup- 
plies of these grades. 

Flour prices took another drop this 
week, quotations being about 30@50c un- 
der last week. Nominal quotations: hard 
winter wheat short patent flour, cotton 
98’s, Kansas City, $8.30@8.50; 95 per 
cent, $7.50@7.90; ‘straight grade, $7.15@ 
7.50. Of the lower grades, first clear is 
quoted at $5.80@6.60, second clear at 
$4.65@5.25, and low grade at $3@4. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is extremely quiet. There is 
not a great deal offered, but demand is 
even smaller than the supply, except 
possibly for bran for immediate ship- 
ment. Last week’s prices prevail this 
week. Bran is quoted at $21@22 ton, 
brown shorts at $22@23, and gray shorts 
at $23@24. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 112,800 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TRI WOO cccvcsscessccees 67,300 60 
TeMOt WEEK .ncccccsccccvcce 75,300 66 
Wee BOD occacecvsctivevcas 51,700 63 
Two years A®O .......+.08% 54,300 79 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 80 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ...... 428,670 232,123 54 
Last week ...... 438,870 214,502 48 
VYeOar OBO ..cecce 433,770 219,996 50 
Two years ago... 411,870 236,893 57 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 17,536 bbls this week, 10,898 last 
week, 6,788 a year ago and 14,980 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, four report do- 
mestic business good, 38 fair, and 25 
slow and quiet. 


UNITES AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENTS 


The Missouri agricultural bill, consoli- 
dating the state stallion registry board, 
board: of immigration, warehouse and 
grain inspection department, land recla- 
mation department, horticultural depart- 
ment, state fair commission, dairy de- 
partment, state veterinary department, 
fruit and poultry experiment stations and 
state antbeting bureau under the head of 


a commissioner of agriculture, has passed 
the legislature slightly amended, and is 
now up to Governor Hyde for signature. 
» provides for a 


The bill, as amend 
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commissioner of agriculture at a salary 
of $4,500 a year; a deputy in charge of 
horticulture at $3,000; a dairy deputy at 
$3,000; a poultry deputy at $2,000; a vet- 
erinary deputy at $3,000; a state fair 
deputy at $2,600; a grain and warehouse 
deputy at $3,600; a marketing deputy at 
$2,400; a secretary of the entire depart- 
ment at $2,800, and a deputy commission- 
er at $2,000. 

An amendment to permit J. T. Brad- 
shaw, state grain inspector, to hold office 
until ge 15, 1923, was defeated. It is 
believed the Democratic state organiza- 
tion will seek a referendum on this bill. 


MILLERS CLUB MEETING 

Forty-three members and guests at- 
tended a social dinner followed by a busi- 
ness meeting of the Kansas City Millers’ 
Club at the Muehlebach Hotel, Thurs- 
day evening. 

The principal item of interest dis- 
cussed was the action of millers of this 
district in connection with southern and 
Gulf rates, in which matter it was voted 
to join forces with the Southwestern 
Millers’ League. W.-I. Sterling, traffic 
manager of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., was instructed to act for the 
club in co-operation with Traffic Com- 
missioner Hogueland of the League. 

The Rodney Milling Co. was elected to 
membership in the organization. 


SOUTHWESTERN LEAGUE TO MEET 


The Southwestern Millers’ League will 
hold its eleventh annual meeting at the 
Coates House, Kansas City, Thursday, 
April 7. It is anticipated that a consid- 
erable number of southwestern millers 
attending the meeting here will go on to 
Chicago for the Federation meeting on 
the following day. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 Ibs, as quoted by 
R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, via 
New Orleans 7014c, via New York 87c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New Orleans 
68c, via New York 77c; Antwerp, Ham- 
burg, via New Orleans 6514c, via New 
York 77c; Christiania and Copenhagen, 
via New Orleans 83c, via New York 87c; 
Abo and Helsingfors, via New Orleans 
$1.08, via New York $1.041,. 


NOTES 


E. L. Lane, of the Pittsburg (Kansas) 
Modern Milling Co., was here Thursday. 

L. R. Hurd, president Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, Kansas, left this week 
for a vacation in California. 

George W. Hoyland, president Hoy- 
land Flour Mills Co., will leave tomor- 
row night for a week in New York. 

H. Vest Lancaster, president of the 
Lancaster Commission Co., St. Louis, 
was a Kansas City visitor this week. 

A. L. Cardozo, of Cardozo & Boekman, 
Amsterdam, spent the latter part of the 
week visiting the trade in Kansas City. 

A number of representatives and field 
agents of mutual fire insurance com- 
panies held a meeting in Kansas City this 
week. 

The Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, has added C. M. Snapp to its sales 
force. Mr. Snapp will work eastern 
territory. 

Chester C, Clarkson, vice president of 
the Corbin Flour Co., Chicago, spent two 
days in Kansas City this week visiting 
local mills. 

E. S. Westbrook, of the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Grain Co., Omaha, Neb., visited the 
office of the Federal Grain Co., Kansas 
City, this week. 


E. Lee Heidenreich, of the Burrell En- 

gineering & Construction Co., this city, 

returned from an extended trip in 
Texas and the South. 

Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, returned home Monday from a 
10 days’ visit in the East. 


C. T. Bramblett, manager of the At- 
lanta (Ga.) branch of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, called at 
the general office this week. 


Frank M. Cole, manager of the Kan- 
sas City office of W. P. Tanner-Gross 
& Co., Inc., flour, New York, left Thurs- 
day for several days’ visit in Chicago. 

The Torpin Grain Co., Petersburg, 
Neb., has sold its mill to the Petersburg 
Milling Co. The new management ex- 
pects to put the mill in operation April 1. 

C. B. Warkentin, president of the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, and 
president of the Newton (Kansas) Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., visited in Kansas 
City this week. 

W. W. Colson, until recently milling 
superintendent of the Yukon (Okla.) 
Mill & Grain Co., has accepted a similar 
position with the George P. Plant Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis. 

At the regular meeting of the directors 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade this 
week it was voted to authorize trading 
in contract wheat for July delivery, 
commencing March 28. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, president Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, and 
Otis Durbin, of the Durbin Brokerage 
Co., left last night for a fortnight’s visit 
to the eastern flour trade. 

C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, and 
Mrs. Blanche W. McDowell, were mar- 
ried at Hollywood, Cal., March 10, They 
will make their home in Wichita. 

Senator Charles H. Ridgeway, repre- 
senting a number of mill mutual com- 
panies at Kansas City, has almost fully 
recovered from injuries sustained in a 
motor car accident at Topeka, March 4. 


H. K. Holman, who is in charge of 
federal warehousing work of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
visited the Kansas City office of the fed- 
pa grain inspection department this 
week. 


Having passed both branches of the 
Missouri legislature, the bill to compel all 
grain exchanges to open their member- 
ship roll to all applicants is now await- 
ing signature of Governor Hyde to be- 
come a law. 


The farmers’ marketing bill to license 
commission men, and prevent fraudu- 
lent transactions by commission men by 
excluding those guilty from doing busi- 
ness in the state, has passed both houses 
of the Missouri legislature. 

The agricultural consolidation bill pro- 
posed by Governor Allen to join all the 
various agricultural and live stock boards 
in Kansas died in the senate when the 
ee session ended Friday without 
taking action on the measure. 


Governor Allen, of Kansas, Wednes- 
day sent the name of Senator J. S. Hart 
to the senate for confirmation of reap- 
pointment as chief grain inspector of the 
Kansas grain inspection department. The 
reappointment was confirmed the same 
day. 

T. L. Welsh, secretary and treasurer 
of the Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
called on local mills this week. Mr. 
Welsh is exceedingly proud of the rather 
unique record of practically full time 
operation of the Abilene mills on this 
crop. 

On March 26 the Kansas City Board 
of Trade will vote on an amendment to 
its rules which will make a member liable 
to suspension or expulsion who continues 
to do business knowing himself or the 
firm of which he is a partner to be in- 
solvent. 


The warehouse bill providing for the 
issuance of licensed warehouse receipts 
by country elevators, as advocated by 
the Kansas state grain department, is 
now a law and in operation, having 
passed both houses of the Kansas legisla- 
ture and been signed by the governor. 


L. E. Moses, president of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., left Wednesday night 
to accompany Mrs. 


Moses and their. 
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daughter Margaret to New York, from 
which point they will sail shortly for 
several months in Europe. Mr. Moses 
will spend a week or 10 days in eastern 
cities. 

According to estimates recently made 
by the Price Current-Grain Reporter, of 
Chicago, condition of wheat in Kansas is 
placed at 92; Nebraska, 96; Oklahoma, 
94; Missouri, 92. Percentage of area 
sown that will be abandoned is figured at 
7 per cent in Kansas and Nebraska, and 
at 6 per cent in Oklahoma. 


The Perry (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
with a flour capacity of 500 bbls daily, is 
installing oil burning equipment under 
the boilers, and will use oil instead of 
coal as long as it can be purchased eco- 
nomically. It has also installed two con- 
crete storage tanks with a capacity of 


500 bbls. H.C. Jackson is general man- 
ager. 
Dr. Carleton R. Ball, chief of the of- 


fice of cereal investigations, United 
States Department of Agriculture, in a 
recent address before the Missouri Corn 
Growers’ Association praised the work 
of the Missouri experiment station, say- 
ing this station was doing some of the 
very best research work in the United 
States. 

Arthur J. Stern, who recently resigned 
as sales manager of the Wells-Abbott- 
Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb., after 10 
years’ service, has returned to Kansas 
City and will reside here permanently. 
Mr. Stern had the misfortune to lose 
his Marmon car in collision with a heavy 
truck on his way here. He _ himself 
escaped without injury. 

The new 74,000-bu concrete elevator 
recently erected at Lyons, Kansas, for 
the Central Kansas Milling Co., is now 
operating. An auto truck dump, Invin- 
cible cleaner, power shovel, 2,000-bu hop- 
per scale, two steel legs, and a car spout 
are included in the equipment. The Bur- 
rell Engineering & Construction Co., 
Kansas City, had the contract. 


The Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, 
Kansas, is issuing $200,000 in preferred 
stock for the purpose of providing freer 
working capital and in contemplation 
of certain expansions which it proposes 
to make a little later. The stock has 
been largely subscribed for by common 
stockholders of the company and local 
people in and around Newton. 


The Oklahoma state senate went on 
record this week as opposing a bill intro- 
duced in that branch of the legislature 
authorizing the corporation commission 
to employ rate experts and counsel in 
representing the state’s interests in rate 
cases. The bill carries an appropriation 
of $50,000 to be used by the commission 
in litigating rate cases or in unjust dis- 
criminations in the general interests of 
the state. 

Millers in the Southwest are being 
asked to indorse the candidacy of Alli- 
son Mayfield, chairman of the Texas rail- 
road commission, for appointment to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Mr. 
Mayfield, who is a Democrat in politics, 
has served on the Texas commission for 
more than 20 years and is said to be a 
strong and capable man. He is cordially 
indorsed by Frank Kell, of Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace an- 
nounced Friday a finding of violation of 
section 5 of the grain standards act by 
Cope & Kearney, a firm of grain deal- 
ers of Omaha, Neb. This firm, it is 
charged, last August and September re- 
ceived on consignment for sale at Omaha 
41 cars of corn, wheat and oats, samples 
of which, after having been inspected 


‘and graded by licensed inspectors, were 


changed before reaching the trading floor 
so as to show a better quality of grain. 


Speaking before the Rotary Club at 
Hotel Baltimore, Thursday, B. L. Har- 
gis, president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, defended grain trade boards 
and branded the grain exchange bill in 
the Missouri legislature as socialistic, as- 
serting that the farmers’ plan for mar- 
keting grain is wrongly based in that 
the farmer demands service at cost, the 
use of terminals and exchanges financed 
by other men, and at the same time is un- 
willing to assume some of the financial 
burdens his scheme imposes. 


Representatives of the Missouri Farm- 
ers’ Association, the Missouri Grange, 
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the Missouri Farm Bureau of Federation 
and the Missouri Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion met in Jefferson City, Monday, and 
voted to send delegates to the farmers’ 
grain marketing conference to be held in 
Chicago, April 6. Three hundred Kansas 
grain growers, in session at Topeka, 
Tuesday, selected their delegates to the 
conference, with instructions to ratify 
the marketing plan adopted at Kansas 
City by the committee of 17 on grain 
marketing. 


The Kansas Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation this year will inspect six varieties 
of wheat for purity of seed, it was de- 
cided at the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation held at Manhattan during the 
farm and home week. The varieties to 
be inspected include two soft wheats— 
fulcaster and Harvest Queen, and four 
hard wheats—kanred, turkey, kharkof, 
and Clark’s blackhull. It was also agreed 
that the price to be charged for pure 
seed will be suggested by a committee, 
which will make full investigation and 
name a fair price for each variety. 


At a meeting of representatives of the 
committee of 17 of the Federation of 
Farm Bureaus, and those of the Nation- 
al Wheat Growers’ Association, held Sun- 
day in Kansas City, divergent ideas de- 
veloped on methods of pooling wheat un- 
der the farmers’ national sales agency 
plan, and another conference will be held 
in Chicago, March 28. The National 
Wheat Growers’ Association favored 
compulsory pooling and said this plan 
would be carried into effect in Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas and Colo- 
rado. The committee of 17, at its con- 
ference in Kansas City, on Feb. 16, ap- 
proved the voluntary plan, and said that 
compulsory pooling of grain: was op- 
posed by some members of the co-opera- 
tive elevators. At the Chicago meeting 
further efforts will be made to reach an 
agreement. 





SALINA 


A slightly improved demand for flour 
was reported by local millers this week, 
their sales, however, being in small quan- 
tities, and to established domestic trade 
only. Quotations on fancy short patent 
in 98's, cotton basis, delivered Kansas 
City, range $8.50@9 bbl and straight 
grades $8@8.25. Low grades and clears 
are in good demand, first clears in 140s, 
jute, delivered Kansas City, being quot- 
ed at $5.50@6. The demand for mill- 
feed is good, bran quotations in new 
100-lb burlaps ranging $1.10@1.15 per 
100 lbs; shorts, depending on the quality, 
$1.15@1.25. 

Milling time remains practically un- 
changed. The mills are all operating 50 
per cent of their capacity, with the ex- 
ception of one, which has been running 
full time since March 1. Wheat stocks 
in mill elevators, although comparatively 
light, remain sufficient for the daily 
grind. Car lot receipts from the country 
have fallen off in proportion to the 
lighter receipts from the farms, which 
have resulted from the disposition on 
the part of the farmers not to take less 
than $1.50 bu at country points for their 
wheat. 

The weather is excellent, although 
western Kansas needs a little moisture. 
The roads are in good condition, and 
clear skies with plenty of sunshine still 
prevail. 

NOTES 


C. S. Chase, sales manager for the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., is in the East on 
business. 

L. J. Oliver is now representative for 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. in south- 
ern Ohio. 

Ralph Hoffman, of the Hoffman Mills, 
Enterprise, Kansas, and W, A. Chain, 
general manager of the Security Flour 
Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas, were in Sa- 
lina this week. 





OKLAHOMA 


Without opposition the plan of the 
farmers’ grain marketing committee of 
17 was indorsed in Oklahoma City re- 
cently by a meeting of representatives 
of the association of farmers’ co-opera- 
tive grain dealers, the Farmers’ Union, 
the Grange and the Oklahoma Wheat 
Gfowers’ Association. The meeting was 


addressed by C. H. Gustafson, chairman 
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of the committee, and C,. H. Hyde, of 
Oklahoma, a member. 

Daniel Murley, of Cherokee, represent- 
ing the wheat growers, John Simpson of 
Stillwater, representing the Farmers’ 
Union, J. W. Murphy, of Enid, repre- 
senting the grain dealers, and C. C. King, 
of Banner, representing the Grange, 
were elected delegates to the national 
meeting in Chicago, April 6, for ratifica- 
tion or rejection of the committee’s plan. 


A committee of local millers, headed by . 


George Sohlberg, of the Acme Milling 
Co., conferred with the two committee 
members after the meeting. 

“So far as I know, Oklahoma millers 
have no objection to the plan of or- 
ganized selling of grain by farmers,” 
Mr. Sohlberg said. “I am not yet thor- 
oughly familiar with it, and I am not 
speaking with reference to it for any 
other millers, but it impresses me favor- 
ably in its general aspects. I think mill- 
ers are interested in any movement that 
will facilitate the distribution of grain 
and that will get it to the mills by the 
shortest and quickest route.” 

Millers said that that feature of the 
committee of 17’s plan providing that 
grain sold for shipment by rail or water 
should be sold only through the national 
sales agency is satisfactory, since they 
can buy grain locally through represen- 
tatives of the sales agency. 

Mr. Gustafson hopes that the Chicago 
conference will complete its work early 
enough for the new organization to han- 
dle at least a part of the wheat crop 
harvested in 1921. 


WANT A WHEAT DUTY 


Local millers expect relief from de- 
pressed conditions through the passage 
of a tariff act that will shut off some 
of the competing Canadian wheat that 
has deprived them of their markets in 
states east of the Mississippi. The ship- 
ment of Canadian wheat into the north- 
eastern part of the United States is held 
to be the major cause of milling depres- 
sion, rather than the lack of export mar- 
kets. 

“Fifty per cent of our mill products 
are sold east of the Mississippi,” a mill- 
er says. “We have little market in the 
West. Oklahoma grows about 40,000,000 
bus wheat a year, and the mills ordinari- 
ly consume about 30,000,000. This year 
they have consumed only about 18,000,- 
000 bus, and the expense of handling 
that has been nearly double the usual ex- 
pense because of the mills operating only 
part of the time. The importation of 
Canadian wheat has cost the growers of 
the Middle West at least 25c bu this year. 
The freight rate to Gulf points is not 
so damaging to the milling industry as 
some politicians would make it appear, 
for only a small per cent of the wheat 
of the Middle West is demanded by Gulf 
buyers. What hurts us most is competi- 
tion in the East, the source of the great- 
est flour demand.” 


NOTES 


A committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Canadian, Texas, is investigat- 
ing the feasibility of offering induce- 
ments to get a flour mill located there. 


The Blue Ribbon Milling Co, of Guth- 
rie, with $50,000 capital stock, has been 
incorporated by M. E. Sherman, F. E. 
Wall and Fred W. Green, all of Guthrie. 


Grain elevators and other dealers of 
Clovis, N. M., are reported to have ex- 
hausted their supply of seed wheat, and 
the demand of growers has not been 
satisfied. 

The Mid-West Baking Co., of Okla- 
homa City, with $15,000 capital stock, has 
been incorporated by R. P. and Paul 
Swyrczynski, and Frank Brand, all of 
Oklahoma City. 


Some damage to wheat in the western 
part of the state is being done by the 
fall army worm, according to the state 
board of agriculture. Further spread of 
the green bug is reported. The board 
calls attention to the striking similarity 
of temperatures this spring with those 
prevailing in the spring of 1907, when the 
greatest green bug damage in the history 
of the Southwest was inflicted. The pea- 
aphis, an insect similar to the green bug, 
is reported in alfalfa in some parts of 
the state. The sowing of oats continues 
on a large scale, and corn is being 
planted. 
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The activities of the flour market the 
past week have not improved, either 
from the standpoint of the milling busi- 
ness, the selling of flour through job- 
bers, or the buying of flour by bakers. 
There was a decline in values of about 
40c bbl, compared with a week ago. 
Some of the trade continues bearish, and 
is looking for wheat at $1.25 bu, possibly 
$1 


The desire upon the part of a few 
spring and hard winter wheat millers to 
book flour, and their rather tempting of- 
fers, either through quotations, consign- 
ments or extended time of booking, have 
made competition very keen. As yet 
there has been no great volume of flour 
consigned. 

The contributor to this column this 

week visited some of the mills in western 
Illinois and part of Iowa. One miller, 
who has a record of practically every 
farmer located within a radius of 120 
miles of his mill, gave some interesting 
information as to the consumption of 
flour by farmers generally. In one large 
county he stated that there are 5,300 
farmers. It has been the custom of these 
tillers of the soil, for the past two or 
three years, to purchase on an average 
five barrels flour during the year, usually 
about half in the spring, before the 
heavy work comes on, and a like amount 
in the fall, before the winter months be- 
gin. 
He recently has made a careful survey 
among farmers in western Illinois and 
Iowa, and has found that there are very 
few cases where they have purchased 
more than a quarter barrel sack of any 
grade or brand in six months, except as 
needed. The condition prevailing in that 
territory apparently holds true through- 
out Illinois. 

Local mills booked more flour this 
week than last, one especially, on rye 
flour. They are having no trouble in dis- 
posing of their lower grades, with a fair 
inquiry for patents and straights. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: ‘ 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Thie week ....cccccccccces 19,500 66 
Last week ........c22.+00+ 20,000 68 
ZOBP GMO cecovvecsvesccese 23,500 90 
TWO Years AGO ...ececeseee 22,250 83 


FLOUR FOR EXPORT 


Purchase of several thousand barrels 
of flour to be sold cheaply to middle- 
class families in Austria and Germany 
was completed Thursday, in Chicago, by 
Archbishop W. Mundelein, who directed 
the campaign through which $150,000 was 
raised for that purpose. Much of the 
flour is said to be in transit. The Ger- 
man government is to transport it over- 
seas without cost to the donors or re- 
cipients. 

Cardinal Schulte in Germany, and 
Archbishop Piffl in Austria, will superin- 
tend the distribution of the flour. Sal- 
aried workers and other persons with 
moderate fixed incomes will be permitted 
to buy the flour at about one third the 
prevailing market price, so rumor has it. 
The proceeds will be used in purchasing 
medical supplies for the poor. 


A NOVEL SALES PLAN 


A rather novel way of disposing of a 
quantity of flour has been introduced, if 
the reported method proves true, and 
this seems quite possible. A Canadian 
mill has routed 45 cars of its flour 


through the Northwest, via Chicago, then 
to New York City, provided that the 
flour is not sold here or at some point 
between here and New York City. Two 
or three buyers here have been tendered 
the flour, or asked to make bid on same. 
No offers were made in Chicago, so far as 
could be learned, so the shipment will 
continue on its journey to the East. 


IN THE GRAIN TRADE 


Premiums on cash wheat were materi- 
ally strengthened part of the week, only 
to weaken later. The strength came 
from light offerings, and at times had a 
bullish influence. Milling business re- 
ported from various centers was better, 
and reflected in the wheat market here. 
The movement has kept up well, consid- 
ering constant reports from the country 
that farmers were not selling, and re- 
ceipts a good part of the week showed 
an excess over last year. Local millers 
were in the market to a moderate extent, 
taking wheat and rye, but outside orders 
were mostly confined to car lots, and in 
all nearly 200,000 bus were sold to mills 
during the week. 

Export buying of corn has fallen off 
the past week, with less than 1,000,000 
bus sold. The last bids were 1114¢c over 
Chica May, track, Baltimore, which 
were below the asking price of sellers. 
Some eastern exporters are offering to 
resell recent purchases. Country offer- 
ings and purchases of corn have been 
more than cut in half of late, and re- 
ceipts have dropped to below 300 cars a 
day. Elevator interests are buying low 
grades and drying them, making contract 
corn, and the discounts under May have 
been narrowed 1@2c. 

Export buying of wheat was on a large 
scale the past week, and at times ad- 
vanced prices. Early in the week there 
were 5,000,000 bus bought, of which the 
British Commission took 2,500,000. 
France, Spain, Portugal and Italy were 
all in the market. There was durum, 
Manitobas and hard winters, the latter at 
the Gulf. On one day hard winter wheat 
at the Gulf sold at 26c over Chicago 
May, the best premiums so far. When 
the largest purchases of cash wheat were 
reported, prices advanced 3c and a de- 
cline of 61%4,@7%,c was followed by a 
bulge of 4@5c on the next day. Export- 
ers who sold the wheat abroad in most 
instances had to buy against it, and it 
took the greater part of the week to get 
all the wheat they desired in the future 
market without advancing prices. On 
Thursday, 1,000,000 bus May wheat were 
bought on the closing break on seaboard 
orders. 


GRAIN TRADE NOTES 


A repeal of the 3 per cent war revenue 
tax on freight bills is asked in a set of 
resolutions adopted by the directors of 
the Chicago Board of Trade. All con- 
gressmen are asked to give the measure 
especial attention and repeal the section 
of the war act by July 1, 1921. Since 
the measure was enacted, freight rates 
have advanced over 100 per cent and the 
value of farm products declined so that 
the tax on grain and grain products is 
unreasonable, and works a hardship to 
the producer. 

All the grain exchanges have decided 
to start trading in wheat for July de- 
livery on March 28. Estimates as to the 
opening price are 10@20c under May 
delivery. All will be closed on Good 
Friday, March 25. 

The daylight savings plan will be op- 
erative in Chicago and Toledo, commenc- 
ing March 28. 

arry Richardson, a cash wheat han- 
dler at Buffalo, who was here the past 
week, said business with the cash wheat 
handlers and millers was slow, as it is 
only possible to sell small lots of flour. 

Howard B. Jackson, of Jackson Bros. 
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& Co., former vice president of the Unit- 
ed States Grain Co, at Chicago, acci- 
dentally stepped in front of a taxicab 
at Jecksbn oulevard and Clark Street, 
March 12, and received a fracture of 
the skull in addition to other serious in- 
juries. He is at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
and his condition is very serious. Mr. 
Jackson has been in the grain trade since 
1878, and is over 60 years old. He has 
always been a hard worker, and while 
in charge of the Grain Corporation work 
was frequently at his office from 8 in the 
morning until midnight. Of late he has 
been active in handling the charity corn 
for the Hoover child relief work in Eu- 
rope. Mr. Jackson handled the banquet 
at which the child relief work was started 
last December, when Herbert Hoover 
raised $250,000 in one evening. 

The B. A. Eckhart Milling Go, is pro- 
ducing 500 bbls of rye flour daily, and 
selling to the local and eastern trade. 
The price on white patent to the local 
retail trade is $8.75, jute. 

Members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade have, in connection with the Chi- 


cago Tribune, for a number of years,’ 


established a summer camp at Algon- 
quin, Ill. Poor children are given an 
outing free of charge during the summer. 
They are provided with milk and food. 
A swimming pool has been constructed, 
and it is proposed to spend over $5,000 
in improvements this season. A cam- 
paign has been started to raise the funds. 
Frank Kimball is chairman of the Board 
of Trade committee. 

Liquidation was on in the grain mar- 
kets during the closing days of the week, 
and with wheat in the lead, prices de- 
clined to nearly the lowest of the season, 
March being down to $1.52 and May to 
$1.41%,, May corn 661%c and oats 4lc, 
with rye $1.34. 

Export buying of wheat in the clos- 
ing days was at reduced prices. It is 
expected that, with the British govern- 
ment decontrolling wheat at the end of 
this month, there will be general buying 
by millers there who will want Manitobas 
and winters for mixing purposes. 

High temperatures prevailed today, 
with the thermometer 85 in central IIli- 
nois points, while in Chicago it was up 
to 72. 

P. S. Goodman, of Clement Curtis & 
Co., says: “The green bug infestation 
prevails in the Southwest, and the prac- 
ticed observers insist that the damage 
will be great, as the weather has been 
favorable for the extension of the pest. 
The trade never takes to predictions of 
probable or impending danger, and it is 
doubtful if the market can be rallied un- 
til the actual damage puts into appear- 
ance, which in the nature of things is a 
week or two removed at the earliest ap- 
pearance of damage. The fear of scar- 
city has been pushed aside, the liberal re- 
serves, the importation of Canadian 
wheat and an evident contraction in the 
consumption of flour, both here and 
abroad, due to business stagnation, sug- 
gesting a comfortable position to the new 
crop period.” 


WORLD'S WHEAT STOCKS 


World’s stocks of wheat increased 36,- 
000,000 bus last month, as shown by re- 
turns to the Daily Trade Bulletin. In 
February last year there was a decrease 
of 26,000,000 bus. Total stocks were 
287,000,000 bus, or 20,000,000 more than 
last year, and the largest with two ex- 
ceptions in over eight years. In 1919 
they were 453,000,000 bus; on Jan. 1, 
this year, 226,000,000. North American 
stocks were 116,000,000 bus, or 20,000,000 
less than last month, and 13,806,000 less 
than last year. Stocks in store in the 
United Kingdom were 21,400,000 bus, or 
4,280,000 less than on Feb. 1, and 11,- 
000,000 more than last year. Australia 
had 92,000,000 bus, or 30,000,000 more 
than in February and 35,000,000 in ex- 
cess of last year. 

Flour stocks in the United States and 
Canada on March 1, as compiled by the 
Daily Trade Bulletin, were 2,269,000 
bbls, compared with 2,233,000 on Feb. 
1 and 2,458,000 on March 1 last year. 
In February last year there was an in- 
crease of 105,000 bbls. 


COST OF WIIEAT RAISING 


P. S. Goodman, Clement Curtis & Co.’s 
statistician, has declared estimates of. the 
cost of raising wheat. The price in 1916 
was 79 per cent over the 1909 average. 
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The 1917 crop advanced the price 35 
per cent more, and the 1918 crop put an 
additional 26 per cent on it, while in 1919 
the cost was unchanged, and in 1920 the 
crop so far has declined 47 per cent from 
the level attained two years ago. The 
average cost last year was $1.11 for the 
entire country, while in Kansas it was 
$1.48. Corn cost 53c, taking the country 
over, and in Iowa the cost was 35c. Oats 
cost 3714¢ per bu. 


GRAIN MARKETING CONFERENCE 


It is understood that 14 or 15 states 
have selected delegates to the grain mar- 
none. conference to be held here April 
6. arketing plans that have been 
worked out by the committee of 17 of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
are nearly completed. One hitch has 
been the pooling plan, which provides for 
five-year contracts with farmers, who are 
to subscribe $10 to become members and 
will have no voice in the marketing after 
their grain is turned over to the pool. 
They will not know what price they are 
to get for their grain when it is sold. 
Pool managers will do the selling when 
they think market conditions are best. 

Another plan is for the farmers to sell 


give up the location on Market Street, 
and quarters were secured directly across 
from the new plant. The business has 
been continued there until the new ware- 
house was uired. The concern states 
that its new building is the largest in- 
dividual flour warehouse in Chicago. 


NOTES 


J. E. Herbert, millers’ agent, has been 
on the sick list the past week. 

The milling plant, storage and good- 
will of the Paul B. Eckhart Milling Co., 
La Porte, Ind., are being advertised for 
sale. 

C. C. Johnson, sales manager of the 
Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was here Monday on his way to the lead- 
ing eastern markets, to be absent about 
a month. 

Julius Friedman, former district sales 
manager for the Federal System of 
Bakeries, has filed suit against the four 
organizers of the company, asking for 
an accounting. He alleges $600,000 is 
due him on commissions. 


Quite a quantity of Pacific Coast soft 
flour is coming to this and near-by mar- 
kets. At the close of the week some of 

















New Warehouse of John W. Eckhart & Co., Chicago 


their grain to the co-operative elevators 
or consign it to. them at terminal mar- 
kets. It is proposed to buy, build or 
lease country and terminal elevators, 
store grain at most advantageous points, 
eliminating unnecessary hauls, and sell 
to and through a national sales agency. 
The grain is to be graded, processed and 
stored at a nominal cost. finance cor- 
poration is to ‘store grain, issue ware- 
house receipts, make advances on the re- 
ceipts to farmers who do not care to sell 
when grain is stored, and dispose of the 
debentures to investors. 

An export corporation is also planned, 
which hopes to save about 4c bu, as has 
been done by the Canadian Co-operative 
Export Association. It is also proposed 
to gather market information the world 
over, so that farmers can be thoroughly 
posted. 


NEW PLANT OF ECKHART & CO. 


One of the most complete and well- 
located wholesale flour warehouses in 
—- is the one recently obtained by 
John W. Eckhart & Co. The plant will 
be ready for permanent occupancy April 
1, at which time this old and well-known 
flour concern will move from its present 
location to the new warehouse, located 
at 312-330 Carpenter Street. It extends 
200 ft south on Carpenter Street, and 
120 ft west on Carroll Avenue. The ac- 
companying illustration will give an idea 
as to the magnitude of the building. The 
floor space is 35,000 square feet, and it 
is possible to handle 60,000 bbls at one 
time. On the northwest corner of the 
property has been constructed a modern 
garage which will house the trucks and 
salesmen’s cars. 

John W. Eckhart, Sr., founder of John 
W. Eckhart & Co., who died Aug. 15, 
1920, began business 45 years ago, when 
he purchased the interests of Platt, 
Thorn & Manard, on Market Street. 
Soon after Mr. Eckhart absorbed this 
concern, he adopted the firm name as 
it stands today. In 1896 the business 
had grown so that it was necessary to 


the mills were offering as low as $7.80, 
jute, Chicago, for a standard patent, 
which is lower than the mills of Illinois, 
Missouri and tributary points are able 
to quote here. 


H. D. Yoder, vice president and sales 
manager of the Topeka (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., was in Chicago early in the 
week. He said he did not believe that 
the millers in Kansas, especially in his 
section, are going to be short of wheat 
the balance of the present crop. He 
looks upon trade conditions as being 
fairly satisfactory. 


Peter Derlien, for several years St. 
Louis manager of The Northwestern 
Miller, and who has recently been made 
sales manager of the Arnold-Madaus 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, is making 
his initial visit to the trade and points in 
the central states before taking up his 
permanent home in Sterling. He was 
here the first of the week. 


Fred Uhlmann, vice president and sec- 
retary of the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., 
has sold his interest to E. F. and E. S. 
Rosenbaum, and will retire from busi- 
ness. Mr. Uhlmann started with Rosen- 
baum Bros. 41 years ago, when he was 
15 years old. He has been with the J. 
Rosenbaum Grain Co. 33 years, and is a 
son-in-law of the late Joseph Rosen- 
baum. Mr. Uhlmann’s immediate plans 
are for a four months’ trip through Eu- 
rope with Mrs. Uhlmann, starting April 
28. His son, Richard Uhlmann, a Cor- 
nell graduate, recently joined the Board 
of Trade, and is with Jackson Bros. 
& Co. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavkee, Wis., March 19.—Although 
some activity resulted from the few hard 
spots in the wheat market during the 
week, trade generally was dull and with- 
out feature. Transactions were confined 
to urgent immediate needs, and business 
consisted of small orders, the aggregate 
of which was only fair. Opinion remains 
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widely divergent, some mills being able 
to maintain nearly capacity production, 
while others are proceeding at a very 
low rate. Fancy flour is in call only ir- 
regularly, and even fair dips in prices 
do not cause any excitement as in or- 
dinary times. 

Practically all business is for prompt 
shipment, with shipping directions ac- 
companying orders. Buyers are of the 
opinion that flour can be bought ees an 
and that the bottom has not been reached. 
Consequently, buying remains of a purely 
consumptive character. Prices closed 
easy on a wider range. Choice city 
brands of hard spring wheat patents 
were quoted at $9.10@10.25, and straight 
at $8.25@9.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

No doubt if there were a better call 
for first — and straight flour, mill- 
ers would be able to transact a larger 
business in clears, for there is a fair ex- 
port demand for both first and low grade 
clears, and practically everything of this 
nature that is available can be disposed 
of without difficulty. Domestic demand 
is only fair and about the same as in 
recent weeks, with bakers asking only 
enough to keep a fair stock, pending a 
more settled condition of the market. 
The continued downward movement of 
wheat prices took the heart out of the 
little buying that has been going on. 
Fancy clear was quoted at $6.25@6.70, 
and second clear at $4.25@4.75, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

A very dull market is reported by the 
ee in respect to Kansas flour. 
Prices have been reduced relatively more 
than spring wheat flour values, merely to 
interest the trade, but outside of ordi- 
nary orders there is no semblance of ac- 
tivity. Stocks have been increasing for 
several weeks, due to the falling off in 
the sales of this grade, because of smaller 
purchases by bakers. Family trade, ac- 
cording’ to grocers, is moderate. Kan- 
sas patent was quoted at $8.50@8.75 for 
standard, in 98-lb cottons. 

Canadian flour trade has declined to a 
very small volume because local jobbers 
are not able to compete with domestic 
mill products, prices on the Dominion 
product being far out of line. Canadian 
flour has become very popular in the 
short time it became a market factor 
here, and there is a good call, but buy- 
ers are not willing to pay a price which 
jobbers are required to ask, on the basis 
of cost, for domestic flour of the same 
or better quality is cheaper. As a con- 
sequence, jobbers are no longer buying 
Canadian flour in any quantity, and buy- 
ers are recognizing the existence of a 
differential which precludes orders. 
Prices are nominal. 

Improvement which set in_ several 
weeks ago in regard to rye flour is con- 
ee and local millers say they are 
much better satisfied with conditions in 
rye flour than in wheat flour. Practical- 
ly all of the business comes from domes- 
tic sources, although mills have been able 
to work the low grades on export 
orders, which has enabled them to grind 
on a larger scale than if the poor- 
er qualities were not .so readily market- 
able. Foreign requirements are mainl 
on account of Germany and Holland. 
Prices are easier on a wider range. Pure 
white was quoted at $8.50@9.15, straight 
at $7.55@8.30, and dark at $5.40@7.50, 
in 98-Ib cottons. 

Business in corn goods has flattened 
out, after taking on a semblance of ac- 
tivity a week to 10 days ago. Transac- 
tions this week were few. The weakness 
of the corn market has caused prospec- 
tive buyers to hold off on everything 
save their most urgent needs. Prices 
are 5@10c per 100 Ibs lower. Corn flour 
was quoted at $1.80@1.85, corn meal at 
$1.75@1.80, and corn grits at $1.70@1.75, 
in 100-lb cottons, 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
25 


This week 24,000 5,910 





Last week .... . 24,000 3,829 16 

Last year 24,000 4,500 19 

Two years ago ..... 18,000 12,400 69 
MILLFEED 


An easier tone has developed in the 
millfeed market through the falling off 
in demand, despite the fact that offers 
remain limited because of light produc- 
tion schedules of all mills in this vicinity. 
Eastern demand is not so active, as 
weather conditions have changed. In the 
Middle West, summer’ temperatures 
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caused a falling off in consumer demand. 
The trade looks for only a light business 
from now until the grass season, al- 
though stocks are very light and any 
marked increase in consumptive demand 
would undoubtedly cause a sharp de- 
mand. Bran is easier and $1.50@2 ton 
lower, and ——o are unchanged to 
$1 ton lower. Red dog, rye feed and 
brewers’ dried grains are $1 ton lower. 
Otherwise, prices are about unchanged. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE NOMINEES 

H. H. Peterson, president of L. Bart- 
lett & Son Co., was nominated without 
ange for the presidency of the 
Chamber of Commerce at the annual cau- 
cus held March 19. Mr. Peterson served 
as vice president for the two terms of 
Harry M. Stratton, the retiring presi- 
dent. Other nominations are: first vice 
president, Albert R. Taylor, of the Tay- 
lor & Bournique Co; second vice presi- 
dent, Andrew R. Templeton, of the John- 
stone-Templeton Co; secretary-treasurer, 
Harry A. Plumb. Directors: A. L. Flana- 
gan, J. V. Lauer, William E. Schroeder, 
Walter C. Holstein, John W. Jouno, 
John H, Manning, William Eitneier, L. 
L. Runkel, L. Ross Fyfe. Board of ar- 
bitration, A. L. Jacobs, M. G. Rankin, 
Jr., M. H. Kleser, Edward S. Terry, A. 
E. Bush, J. J. Murphy, William Young, 
Jr. A. J. M. Riebs. Board of appeals, 
J. J. Crandall, E. H. Dadmun, P. C. 
Kamm, S. G. Courteen, Herman W. La- 
dish, and P. P. Donahue. The primary 
election will be held March 26, and the 
annual election on April 4. 

NOTES 

Trading in the July option will begin 
March 28 on the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce. 

A new feed grinding unit of the latest 
type has been installed in the Hoppe 
roller mills, Hartford, Wis. 

The annual election of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce will be held Mon- 
day, April 4. The primary election is 
scheduled for Saturday, March 26. The 
primaries were held March 19. 

Floyd W. Shepard, of the W. C. 
Mitchell Co., Milwaukee, and Hugh E. 
Hughes, of the McLaughlin Grain Co., 
Minneapolis, were elected to membership 
in the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
on March 22. 

In accordance with action taken by the 
Chicago, Minneapolis and other leading 
grain exchanges, the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce on March 28 started busi- 
ness on a daylight saving schedule. A 
daylight saving ordinance is before the 
Milwaukee Common Council, but whether 
or not this is enacted, the grain exchange 
will continue the advanced schedule of 
trading time. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcv has 
been filed by the Federal System of Bak- 
eries, Inc., of Milwaukee, which conducts 
shops at 77 Wisconsin Street, 296 Third 
Street, and 803 Third Street. The peti- 
tion gives the liabilities as $9,935, and the 
assets as $19,712. Of the liabilities, wage 
claims amount to $1,678, and rent due 
$650. In the assets the main item is ma- 
chinery and equipment valued at $17,- 
827. S. W. Chamberlain is president of 
the corporation. 

The Wisconsin co-operative crop re- 
porting service, in reporting grain sta- 
tistics as of March 1, for the first time 
this year makes an estimate of rye hold- 
ings. This shows that 22 per cent of the 
1920 crop remains on farms, or 1,700,000 
bus, while 4,637,000 have been marketed. 
Corn stocks March 1 were the heaviest on 
record, being 26,674,000 bus, or 31 per 
cent of the crop. Wheat reserves were 
1,597,000 bus, or 33 per cent; oats, 47,- 
166,000 bus, or 44 per cent; barley, 5,251,- 
000 bus, or 33 per cent. 

H. N. Witson. 





Pending Bakery Trademarks 

The following trademarks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Cc H C” in rectangle in square design; 
No. 136,589. Owner, Hampton Cracker Co., 
Madison, Ind, Used on crackers, 

“Gold Chord’; No, 138,559. Owner, Guyer 
& Calkins Co., Freeport, Ill, Used on maca- 


roni. 
Owner, 8S. A. 


“Flossies’; No. 138,923. 
Used on fancy 


Reynolds, Kansas City, Mo. 
cakes and cookies. 
“Frutana”’; No. 140,198. 
Biscuit Co., New York. 
“Arctic”; No. 141,175. 
Biscuit Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
wafers, 


Owner, National 

Used on biscuit. 

Owner, Lakeside 
Used on sugar 
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The milling situation in St. Louis re- 
flects a slight improvement over the past 
few weeks. However, this is largely 
confined to clears and low grades, as the 
demand for patent flour is at a mini- 
mum. While it is not thought that any 
marked improvement in the general situ- 
ation will be encountered before the new 
crop begins to come on the market, stocks 
throughout the country are at such a 
point that a certain amount of flour buy- 
ing is imperative, and millers are gen- 
erally of the opinion that this purchasing 
will be on a broader scale than has pre- 
vailed for the past few months. 

The demand for clears and low grade 
this week was excellent. This flour was 
largely purchased for export, a great 
part of it going to New York export- 
ers. Some question prevails as to its ul- 
timate destination. Local mills report a 
fair amount sold direct to Holland, and 
also a few shipments to Glasgow. As a 
result of this demand, stocks of clears 
and low grade seem to be exhausted. 
One company stated that it was in the 
market for clears for two days this 
week, but that it was unable to make any 
purchases. 

Because of the light demand for pat- 
ent and other higher grades of flour, 
mills are not able to take care of. the 
prevailing demand for the lower grades. 
In spite of the weaker tendency of the 
wheat market and declines in quotations 
on patents and straight grade, clears and 
low grade show very little change in 
price from last week. 

This exceptional demand for the lower 
grades of flour on the part of foreign 
countries is largely the result of changed 
conditions now prevailing in those coun- 
tries. Before the war St. Louis millers 
sold a fair amount of straight grade 
flour to the export trade, thus enabling 
them to maintain a more even relation- 
ship in the various grades milled. At 
present, however, it is a rare exception 
that anything better than a clear goes 
into the export trade. 

Local millers state that much the same 
situation now prevails with the trade in 
the South; that while the demand for 
soft winter wheat clears is fairly active 
from this territory, little interest is 
manifested in the higher grades. A fair 
amount of straight and fancy clears is 
being sold to the southern trade, which 
formerly purchased the highest grades 
of flour. 

It is understood that the mills on the 
Pacific Coast are disposing of a large 
amount of flour in the South. This flour 
is being shipped by way of the Panama 
Canal at a rate which is enabling the 
western mills to make some very attrac- 
tive prices. Formerly this business was 
largely handled through St. Louis mills 
and brokers. 

Very little flour is being sold in any 
territory for deferred shipment. Two 
factors are contributing to this situation, 
one being that supplies are allowed to be- 
come very low before purchases are 
made, and the other the lack of con- 
fidence in the existing cash grain prices. 

The bakery trade, as a whole, was 
very quiet this week, although it is re- 
ported that some good sales were made 
to several of the larger bakeries in the 
East. Flour purchases are fully reflect- 
ing the 20@40 per cent reduction which 
bakers say they are suffering in the vol- 
ume of their business. 

Country mills report the condition of 
home trade as fair to dull. Their experi- 
ence in other than local markets is much 
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the same as that of the St. Louis mill- 
ers. One of the country mills sums up 
the general situation as follows: “Flour 
buyers all anticipate lower prices, and 
their erm ¥ serge seems to be realized by 
every purchase they make. Consequent- 
ly, their confidence in flour prices is de- 


stroyed.” 

Patent and straight grade flour suf- 
fered a considerable reduction in price 
this week, although the lower grades were 
largely unchanged. Nominal quotations 
at the close: spring first patent $8.30@ 
8.60, standard $7.20@7.75, first clear $6 
@6.50; hard winter short patent $8.25@ 
8.60, straight $7@7.50, first clear $5.50@ 
6; soft winter patent $8.25@8.75, straight 
$7.25@7.75, first clear $6.25@6.75. 


MILLFEED 

The millfeed market is practically un- 
changed from last week. Only a very 
little feed is moving, no sales of round 
lots being reported. Spring pastures are 
coming on rapidly, and this is serving to 
curtail the movement of millfeed. Both 
bran and shorts show a slight decline in 
price. Hard winter wheat bran is quot- 
ed at $24@24.50, soft winter wheat bran 
at $25@25.50, and gray shorts at $25.50 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
THEE WEE sc ccsvsccccvecess 25,200 50 
EMG WOO ccccccccccccsess 16,800 33 
ee GD 6 cctscccrecevscus 27,700 55 
PWS FORES OBO occcccccsecs 40,600 80 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
PRIS WEG cocpreccccscscces 22,200 29 
EMGE WOON wcccccccsscccces 34,700 45 
Dee GD kwdet een scneeeees 43,900 57 
Two yearS AGO ........ee0s 50,600 65 


ST. LOUIS MILLERS’ CLUB TO MEET 

The twenty-first annual meeting of the 
St. Louis Millers’ Club will be held at 
the New Claridge Hotel on the evening 
of March 29, at which time officers will 
be elected for the ensuing year and dele- 
gates appointed to attend the annual 
meeting of directors and delegates of 
the Millers’ National Federation in Chi- 
cago, April 8. 

NOTES 

A bargeload of sisal at Cairo, IIl., was 
largely destroyed by fire last Tuesday. 

Samuel Hardin, of the Samuel Hardin 
Grain Co., Kansas City, was in St. Louis, 
Monday, on his way home from the 
Southeast. 

The St. Louis Food Products Co., 
marufacturer of food products and com- 
pounds, has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy. 

Four youths this week pleaded guilty 
to the pay roll robbery of the Bemis Bag 
Co. last September. Sentence was tem- 
porarily deferred. 

Representatives of the various farm- 
ers’ organizations in Missouri decided at 
a meeting in Jefferson City this week to 
send delegates to the farmers’ grain mar- 
keting conference in Chicago, April 7. 

A carload of flour is being collected at 
Belleville, Ill., to be shipped to central 
Europe for use in the famine districts. 
Farmers of St. Clair County are donat- 
ing the wheat, which is being ground into 
flour by a mill at Freeburg, Ill. 

Approximately 70 St. Louis business 
men will visit Mexico City, Mexico, next 
month in response to the invitation sent 
out by President Obregon. The trip will 
be for the eres of becoming better 
acquainted with Mexico and Mexican 
conditions, 

The annual meeting of the Missouri 
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State Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion was held at Sedalia, Mo., Wednes- 
day and Thursday of this week. The 
convention was largely given over to the 
discussion of furthering farmers’ co-op- 
erative enterprises. 

Operation on the Missouri & North 
Arkansas Railroad was suspended in- 
definitely this week, largely on account 
of trouble arising between the company 
and unions because of a reduction in 
wages. Officials of the road announced 
an unconditional embargo on freight. 


Officials of railroads operating out of 
St. Louis state that gross tonnage is 
running 10@16 per cent lighter than at 
the corresponding time last year. How- 
ever, they report a larger movement of 
corn east to the seaboard, and also to the 
Gulf. Wheat shipments to the Gulf are 
showing a slight decrease. 

At a general meeting of St. Louis 
grain interests, Tuesday afternoon, to 
consider the matter of private wires in 
small towns, it was decided that a com- 
mittee should be appointed, represent- 
ing the Merchants’ Exchange, to confer 
with a similar committee representing 
the Chicago Board of Trade. 

E. M. Hibbs, manager of the millfeed 
department of the Kemper Grain Co., 
Kansas City, was in St. Louis, Monday, 
on his way home from Chicago, where he 
attended the conference of millers, mill- 
feed dealers and representatives of the 
Grain Dealers’ Association last week re- 
garding the formation of rules under 
which millfeed shall be traded in. 

Freight shipments on the Mississippi 
River southward from St. Louis will be 
resumed tomorrow, when a towboat and 
three 2,000-ton barges will leave here for 
New Orleans. The Federal Barge Line 
states that at least one trip a week will 
be made from St. Louis, although it is 
thought that the equipment will enable as 
many as five or six downstream each 
month. 

A statement was issued this week by 
R. L. Whitney, treasurer of the Temtor 
Corn & Fruit Products Co., St. Louis, to 
the effect that the finances of the com- 
pany are in a good condition and that 
banks are not calling their loans. This 
statement is in answer to various rumors 
which have been circulated since the 
stock of the company suffered a phe- 
nomenal drop. 

The Hirth bill, a drastic farm measure 
to compel the various grain exchanges in 
Missouri to admit to membership repre- 
sentatives of farm organizations, and 
which has been passed by both branches 
of the legislature, is declared to be il- 
legal by Speaker O’Fallen, of the lower 
house, because of the manner in which it 
passed that body. The bill is assailed 
as a scheme to drive grain exchanges out 
of the state. 

R. T. Miles, Chicago, in charge of gen- 
eral field headquarters of the federal 
grain supervision, and E, L. Morris, Kan- 
sas City, southwestern divisional super- 
visor, were in St. Louis this week. Mr. 
Miles and Mr. Morris, accompanied by 
Phillip Rothrock, St. Louis, divisional su- 
pervisor for the southern territory, have 
just completed a trip over the southern 
and southwestern districts. All three 
will be in Chicago next week to attend a 
conference of grain supervisors. 

The St. Louis Grain Club held a dinner 
and business conference at the Statler 
Hotel, Wednesday evening. Considera- 
tion was given to the matter of the dual 
grain sampling system now prevailing in 
St. Louis. The decision of the club was 
to the effect that the present system 
should be continued. This decision is 
somewhat in contradiction of the one 
reached at a general meeting of St. Louis 
grain interests last week. Officials of the 
federal grain supervision state that, un- 
der any circumstances, sampling for in- 
spection purposes will have to be done 
under the auspices of the state or federal 
departments. 


DAVIDSON BISCUIT CO. 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Davidson Biscuit Co., 
Mount Vernon, IIl., W. M. Miller, of St. 
Louis, first vice president, was elected 
president, to fill the vacancy of the late 
Cc. R. Davidson. Fred P. Watson, of 
Mount Vernon, was elected first vice 
president and Kirby Smith, attorney for 
the company, a director. 
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New Yorx, N. Y., March 19.—The 
country is making further strides in the 
work of restoring industry and business 
to a normal basis, and slowly but surely 
the excesses of war times are being 

laced back again upon a safe and sound 

asis. It is an interesting situation, and 
no one can tell what the next few months 
will bring forth, but the outstanding fact 
is that the United States is making sus- 
tained progress in the direction of honest 
deflation. 


PROMOTING NATIONAL SAVINGS 


Some of the big corporation managers 
are engaged in an effort to make it easier 
for their employees to save money. Ar- 
rangements are being made to provide 
for the deduction from pay envelopes of 
certain sums each week, to be placed in 
savings banks for the account of the 
workers. It is to be hoped that this 
plan will become popular with the 
masses, for it has great potential value, 
as one of the things necessary in many 
lives is to get people to build up a rainy 
day fund. Without this the country is in 
constant danger, for the world has been 
vastly changed by the war and the ex- 
traordinary developments which have re- 
sulted from it in all sections of the civ- 
ilized world. 


CONSTRUCTIVE LEGISLATION 


Wall Street is banking on constructive 
legislation by the next Congress, and 
there is apparently excellent basis for its 
judgment in this regard. It is reported 
that the strongest men in the cabinet 
have interested themselves in an effort to 
strengthen the country’s foreign com- 
merce and to build up a lucrative trade 
with markets which formerly did little 
or no business with this country. The 
average banker realizes now, as never 
before, the importance of foreign ex- 
change and international finance in the 
financing of any great readjustment. 

There is a well-defined belief that the 
country is headed for better things, and 
in many quarters it is felt that the turn 
will come sooner than many imagine. No 
man or group of men are wise enough or 
experienced enough to call this turn ex- 
actly, but the fact is that the United 
States is making decided progress along 
lines which will be of enormous help in 
restoring foreign trade and building up 
the things which go to make for civic 
peace and financial stability. 


THE STOCK MARKET 
The public is fighting shy of the stock 


market, proceeding with great caution, 


and evincing a conservatism which con- 
trasts sharply with the reckless buying 
of last year. It is fair to assume, how- 
ever, that it will get back into the mar- 
ket before long, as prices have reacted 
again to a level which ought to excite 
strong support. April is usually a month 
of important developments in the finan- 
cial markets. .So is May, which witnessed 
the Northern Pacific panic of 1901. 

Fortunately for the American people, 
there is no danger of a panic now, be- 
cause the Federal Reserve System has 
materially strengthened its position and 
the country is making rapid progress in 
eliminating the weaknesses which were 
such a vital factor making for social dis- 
order as well as financial disturbance one 
year or so ago. The American people 
are coming out ahead, and there is no 
doubt that there will be sustained busi- 
ness revival later on. 

On this point an eminent bank presi- 
dent, who never permits his name to be 
uoted, said: “The country is going 


through the kind of readjustment which 
is the best thing that could happen to it 
after a period of reckless speculation 
and extravagant price advances. The 
Federal Reserve Board must maintain 
its 7 per cent rediscount rate, I believe, 


and I should be distressed to find that 
any of the Federal Reserve banks had 
been prevailed upon to reduce their re- 
discount rates to a point which would 
increase the supply of funds available 
for purely speculative borrowers. 

“We shall emerge from this highly in- 
volved situation if we only keep our 
heads, and remember that the gold re- 
serve and the bank position must be pro- 
tected at any cost. I think it safe to 
say that liquidation in some industries 
must go a good deal further, as the tie- 
up of credit is so great as to make it 
almost impossible for the banks to grant 
the accommodation desired by their own 
customers alone. The banks must con- 
tinue credit restrictions for some time, 
and I should deplore any indication that 
the attitude had been changed in favor 
of a more liberal policy.” 


HUGE GOLD INFLOW 


The United States is gaining gold from 
Australia, India, Great Britain, France, 
Holland, Sweden and other countries. 
This is supplying important reserve 
money to fortify our banking system and 
provide the basis for increased loan ex- 
pansion as called for. All this will mean 
increased financial strength later on, pro- 
vided we make good use of it and do not 
expand loans for speculative purposes. 
The credit position is getting stronger in 
response to a falling off in business and 
gradual liquidation of unsold merchan- 
dise. These developments will make for 
increased banking strength if the people 
make the best use of them at this time 
of pressing world needs. 


BUSINESS CAUTION 


The country is conducting business 
cautiously. People are not taking the 
speculative risks that they took last year, 
or the year before. There is a general 
recognition of the hazards involved in 
excessive speculation at a time of world- 
wide readjustment when all nations are 
seeking to repair the damage done by 
war. The banks are in a much better 
position than a year ago, and the credit 
strain is less acute, for business men 
realize that the country has to build up 
a great, strong reserve power in order 
to come through all right. There has 
been no deflation for the sake of defla- 
tion, but undue expansion has_ been 
checked effectively and credit restrictions 
are such as to make it necessary for the 
large borrower to explain his needs and 
promise to use the accommodation for 
productive purposes only. 

Advices from various centers show 
that the country is becoming more liquid, 
and building up a huge reserve power 
for resort to in time of business revival. 
Everybody knows that revival will come 
sooner or later, and some people are 
looking for it in June or July. The one 
thing sure is that the country is headed 
for better things, and that there will be 
increased reserve strength in proportion 
as the present supply of loanable funds 
is used for legitimate purposes alone. 

There are many reasons for taking a 
hopeful view of the outloo’. and the in- 
dications are that the stock market is 
beginning to discount the improvement in 
general business which is quietly taking 
place. In various ways this increased 
hopefulness is being manifested and, al- 
though there is no broad speculative ac- 
tivity by the outside public, the security 
markets are showing increased activity 
and a much better undertone through- 
out. Wall Street has not a strong bond 
market yet, except in the sense that 
prices are holding and the market is not 
disclosing the sort of weakness which 
often makes itself felt at times of busi- 
ness uncertainty and prolonged liquida- 
tion. 

The country is gaining enormously 
from the development of its thrift fund. 


It is: making headway in the accumula- 
tion of a huge savings account which the 
people will find most useful later on. In 
this way thrift is replacing extravagance, 
and there is no longer the show of waste- 
ful expenditure that was such an impor- 
tant and discouraging feature last year. 


‘ Slowly but surely the world is beginning 


to realize that the waste of war has to 
be paid for, and that the enormous ex- 
haustion of physical resources incident 
to that terrific conflict must be made 
good by the rank and file of the popula- 
tion. 

In this way American people are 
building solidly for the future and, while 
there are many weak points to consider, 
the outstanding fact is that the country 
is growing day by day in the worth while 
things which make for physical and spir- 
itual uplift. 





INDIANA GRAIN RESERVES 

Inpranapouis, Inp., March 19.—Re- 
serves of grain on farms in Indiana 
show a much larger total March 1 than 
at the same time last year, according to 
a report of George C. Bryant, statisti- 
cian for the United States Department 
of Agriculture in this state. Much trad- 
ing among farmers, the poor condition 
of roads, and prices below the cost of 
production, are given as the principal 
reasons for this condition. 

Wheat reserves the first of this month 
were 23 per cent of last year’s produc- 
tion, and amounted to 5,414,000 bus, 
which is about the usual amount, al- 
though the percentage is nearly double 
the five-year average. The total Hoosier 
crop for 1920 was one of the smallest 
in many years, but the quality was very 

‘ood. 

. The growing crop in some of the 
northern counties is in fairly good con- 
dition, Mr. Bryant says, but in some of 
the eastern and southern ones the prom- 
ise is not very bright. The top growth 
is small in all districts, and the plants 
are not stooling as well as expected or 
desired for this season of the year. 
Thawing and freezing weather has done 
some damage, it is added. Hessian fly 
is prevalent in nearly every locality. 

On March 1 the reserves of corn on 
farms were 51 per cent of last year’s 
crop, amounting to 93,876,000 bus, which 
is one of the largest reserves ever re- 
ported in the state. This is due largely, 
Mr. Bryant believes, to the fact that 
grain raisers cannot afford to sell at 
the present level of prices. Less live 
stock to feed and the bad condition of 
the highways during the winter also were 
contributing factors. 

The quality of the crop is considerably 
above the average, 88 per cent being 
merchantable, and the grain ranks with 
the 1919 crop, which was one of the best 
ever produced in Indiana. In a few of 
the counties in the southern part of the 
state, where the crop matured very late, 
there was some soft corn, and some har- 
vested a little early has not kept well. 

Barley reserves, March 1, were 29 per 
cent of last year’s production, and 
amounted to 487,000 bus, compared with 
257,000 in 1920, 370,000 in 1919, and 267,- 
000 in 1918. The quality of the crop 
was above the average. The Indiana 
crop is grown principally in the north- 
eastern section. The acreage has in- 
creased seven times in the last 10 years, 
but even now there are only 74,000 acres. 

Reserves of oats the first of the pres- 
ent month were 44 per cent of last year’s 
production, and totaled 33,825,000 bus, 
which probably is the largest quantity 
ever reported at this time of the year. 
The crop last year was one of the largest 
ever produced in the state, and the qual- 
ity was considerably above the average. 
Many farmers are holding their oats for 
better prices, present quotations being 
below the cost of production, while oth- 
ers are grinding them with corn and 
feeding them to stock. 

Epwarp H, ZrecNer. 





SCOTTISH BAKERS MEET IN JUNE 

The Scottish Association of Master 
Bakers will hold its annual conference 
in Edinburgh June 7-9. George Bruce 
Small, of Edinburgh, secretary of the 
Scottish association, extends a hearty in- 
vitation to all American bakers who may 
be in Scotland, to attend the meeting. 

The International Rotary convention 
is to be held in Edinburgh the week of 
June 13, and it may be that a good 
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many American rotarian bakers are plan- 
ning to attend. If so, they are urged to 
apply to the American Association of 
the Baking Industry for credentials, 
making them official representatives of 
the American Association at the Scottish 
meeting. 





BAKERS’ MUTUAL ASSOCIATION 

The annual meeting of the Bakers’ 
Mutual Co-operative Association of 
Newark, N. J., took place Feb. 28. The 
reports of the secretary and treasurer 
showed that the association did a busi- 
ness of $1,266,836 last year. The de- 
cline in sugar and flour prevented the 
association from showing a profit, but 
it has an ample reserve fund to take 
care of losses. 

Officers and committees elected: presi- 
dent, Kasper Hufnagel; vice president, 
Lenohard Metz; secretary and treasurer, 
Adolph Lang; recording secretary, C. 
Mueller; sergeant at arms, George 
Beeskow; the board of trustees consists 
of Charles Koos, L. Schmidt, George 
Schaefer, J. A. Eckel, L. Ebert, A. 
Heim, A. Schopp, V. Mahret, C. Kaiser, 
and A. Juner; the purchasing committee 
is made up of K. Hufnagel, A. Lang, 
L. Metz, H. Schneider, A. Schopp and 
L. Ebert; finance committee, H. Schnei- 
der, George Schafer and A. Heim; hall 
committee, A. Schopp, H. Schneider, 
George Schafer, A. Heim and J. Geus. 

The association will be represented at 
the quarterly conferences of the Eastern 
Buying Associations by L. Metz and A. 
Lang. The representatives in the New- 
ark Chamber of Commerce will be L. 
Metz and A. Lang. H.C. Thompson has 
been retained as auditor. 





UNION BAKERY PROPRIETORS 

The annual meeting of the Association 
of Union Bakery Proprietors was held 
on March 3 at 1404 Decatur Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The election of officers 
resulted as follows: W. D. Ebinger, 
president; C. E. Larsen, first vice presi- 
dent; F. Menninger, second vice presi- 
dent; trustees, H. Sturm, A. Schmieman, 
John Schmid, Proctor Taylor, Herman 
Intenman, W. H. Kopp, A. Knoepfel, L. 
Burton and A. Enderle. 

President Ebinger reported on the 
meeting of committees of the association 
and the union. These committee mem- 
bers are now busily engaged in working 
out an agreement and contract which will 
be satisfactory to both employer and 
employees. 





COMING BAKERY CONVENTIONS 

Southeastern Missouri Master Bakers’ 
Association, Jackson, April 12. 

Southeastern Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Birmingham, Ala., April 
12-14, 

Illinois Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, Peoria, May 17-19. 

Texas Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, Dallas, May 17-19. 

Retail Bakers’ Association of America, 
St. Louis, in June. 

Potomac States Association of the 
Baking Industry, Richmond, Va., June 
7-9. 

Pennsylvania Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Scranton, June 13-15. 

Bread and Cake Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Canada, Toronto, Oct. 3-8. 





INDEFINITE CONTRACT 

Where an order for three carloads of 
goods was received, and the seller replied 
that one car would be shipped within 10 
days “and possibly three,” there was no 
obligation to deliver three cars, holds the 
North Carolina supreme court in a re- 
cent case (104 S.E. 531), in which it is 
remarked: 

“The words ‘possibly three’ are too 
indefinite and uncertain to constitute a 
binding contract. It is well settled that 
where a person offers to do a definite 
thing and another accepts conditionally 
or introduces a new term into the ac- 
ceptance, his answer is a mere expression 
of willingness, and is not a definite agree- 
ment to perform. . In order to con- 
struct a contract there must be a pro- 
posal, squarely assented to. . . . There 
must be a meeting of two minds in one, 
and the same intention, in order to con- 
stitute a contract, and an acceptance of 
an offer, varying its terms, is a rejec- 


tion of the offer.” 
A. L. H. Street. 
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THE FIVE CENT LOAF 


Figures Compiled by Department of Agricul- 
ture Show Impossibility of Its Return 
Unless Labor Cost Is Reduced 


Notwithstanding the reported sale in 
a number of cities of bread at 5c a loaf, 
the general return of the 5c loaf is a 
forlorn hope, according to experts at 
the Department of Agriculture. Three 
elements stand in the way of its return: 
the average farm price of wheat, the 
retail price of flour, and wages now paid 
to bakers. There is only one chance of 
the American family ever securing a 
16-0z loaf of bread for 5c, and that is 
by making bread at home. 

Dr. Minna C. Dalton, assistant chief 
of the office of home economics in the 
Department of Agriculture, stands ready 
and willing to show the people through- 
out the land how to beat the high cost 
of living. Every day she conducts ex- 
periments in her official kitchen at 1312 
B Street S.W., Washington, D. C., where 
she has a corps of expert assistants. 
Yet even Dr. Dalton has some misgivings 
about the 5c loaf of bread. Not count- 
ing labor, she believes that any thrifty 
housewife can bake a 16-o0z loaf for 
slightly more than 5c; but there may have 
to be some skimping and saving. 

In the ideal loaf of bread there are 
used 12 oz of flour. That alone will cost 
close to 5c. Then there are ¥% oz of 
lard, 4% oz of sugar, a bit of salt and 
one fifth of a cake of yeast. The lard 
and sugar cost a cent. Then, of course, 
allowance must be made for four cubic 
feet of gas. 

Baking a batch of five loaves at a 
time, based on the theory that one cake 
of yeast is sufficient for five loaves of 
bread, helps materially in keeping down 
the cost of baking. This is Dr. Dalton’s 
contention. She also claims that the 
average loaf of bread baked by a woman 
in the home is far better than that made 
by the baker, as home made bread con- 
tains more nutriment. It is, as a rule, 
not so fluffy as baker’s bread. Always 
the housekeeper uses lard; bakers do not 
necessarily do this. Home made bread 
of the proper sort always contains sugar; 
bakeries have substitutes. These are facts 
known to experts in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

J. H. Shollenberger, in charge of mill- 
ing investigations for the department, is 
one of the officials who fully believes that 
a 1-lb loaf of bread selling retail for 5c 
is an impossibility under present condi- 
tions. 

Facts and figures in possession of the 
Department of Agriculture prove beyond 
doubt that the 5c loaf of bread will not 
appear on American tables until the 
average farm price of wheat is less than 
80c bu. Even then, labor must suffer a 
corresponding drop in wages. Despite 
the fact that in December, 1920, flour 
dropped 10 per cent in price, compared 
with prices of the previous month, there 
is little hope for bread ever selling at 5c 
a loaf unless the loaves weigh less than 
a pound. 

Labor, overhead and general expenses 
in operation of a bakery cost more than 
the flour that goes into bread making. 
This is a fact established by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture experts. Labor 
alone precludes the possibility of bread 
selling at prewar prices, they say. 

A table prepared by the department 
experts shows the proportionate amount 
of expense attached to each item in bread 
making. Flour commands 36 per cent of 
the total cost; other ingredients, 14 per 
cent; labor, overhead and general ex- 
penses, 30 per cent; retailer’s profit, 15 
per cent; wholesaler’s profit, 5 per cent. 

In 1913-14 the average farm price of 
wheat was 79c bu. Flour then sold in 
all cities at 3.3c lb, retail. Labor got 
$18 a week. Wheat now sells close to 
$1.60 bu, flour for 5c lb, retail, and 
labor gets $50 a week. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 
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NOVEL BAKING INSTITUTE PLAN 





George S. Ward Suggests Establishment of American Institute at Atlantic 
City—More Commercial Activity Urged—Location Considered 
Advantageous for Practical Experience 


In issuing a detailed suggestion re- 
garding the future of the American In- 
stitute of Baking prepared by George S. 
Ward, of New York City, the following 
brief introduction was likewise published 
by Gordon Smith, chairman of the Ameri- 
can association’s committee on the in- 
stitute: 

George S. Ward, whose bakery inter- 
ests are probably the largest in the world 
today, and who has closely at heart the 
project to establish on a firm and per- 
manent foundation the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, places before the mem- 
bers of the American Association of the 
Baking Industry for their approval the 
suggestion that Atlantic City, N. J., be 
chosen as the permanent home of the in- 
stitute. 

Mr. Ward has been deeply interested 
in this subject ever since the project was 
first contemplated. He has given much 
thought and study to the problem of 
placing it on a sound financial basis in 
permanent form. He advances in the 
following statement a plan for the insti- 
tute which would make it largely selfsus- 
taining and at the same time serve as it 
could at no other site to acquaint the 
people of the United States, who visit 
Atlantic City in hundreds of thousands 
yearly, with the fact that the bakers of 
the country are doing everything possible 
scientifically to assure consumers the 
highest possible quality of bakery prod- 
ucts, with absolute purity of ingredients 
an established certainty, with plant man- 
agement in the hands of trained em- 
ployees. 

Here is a tangible plan for carrying 
forward a project in which every baker 
must be vitally interested. Read careful- 
ly Mr. Ward’s solution, then write the 
secretary of the American association 
whether you agree or disagree with his 
ideas, and, if you differ with him, in what 
respect. It is essential that we obtain a 
consensus of opinion on this very impor- 
tant subject. 


Mr, Ward’s Plan 

As you of course know, the American 
Institute of Baking is now an American 
association project, the success of which 
lies very close to my heart. Since the 
close of the Atlantic City convention I 
have given considerable thought to the 
American institute—the part it played in 
convention deliberations, the comments, 
objections and arguments offered re- 
— it, the baking school and the rea- 
sons advanced for changing its location. 

I have tried to analyze all the comment 
and criticism which the convention 
brought forth and arrive at a conclusion 
as to what objection or criticism seemed 
to carry the most weight and appeared 
of greatest importance to those of the 
industry who had given it financial sup- 
port, and who had given earnest and seri- 
ous thought to the subject. 

One of the chief objections of the bak- 
ers, I have concluded, considering their 


individual viewpoint and ideas and the ° 


part of the country where they are en- 
gaged in business, is that they look upon 
the school as being badly located from a 
geographical standpoint, and established 
in a place too far off and out of the cen- 
ter of things. It is this objection which, 
from my observation, I would say has 
been most repeated. 

And yet, having in mind the immense 
dimensions of our country, it must be at 
opee realized that, no matter what loca- 

is finally selected, it will meet with 


objections from many; and as it must 
be to a large extent selected arbitrarily, 
it should be located convenient to the 
largest population of the country, which 
would also make it convenient to the 
largest number of bakers of all classes. 


SOME OF THE PRESENT DRAWBACKS 


Another point which has occasioned 
some comment is the difficulty the trus- 
tees and executors of Mr. Dunwoody’s 
will have encountered in making full and 
free connection with the American asso- 
ciation with regard to the institute. They 
have not been able to offer a lease for 
perpetuity, but have only been able to 
offer a lease for a certain term of years. 

The income from Mr. Dunwoody’s will 
is not sufficient to permit them to carry 
on the building enterprise necessary to 
house the American institute, without the 
American association paying them a cer- 
tain sum of money and agreeing to for- 
feit a large portion of that payment un- 
der a plan of a cycle of years. Because 
of this condition it has therefore been 
difficult for us to meet with them or them 
with us. 

Still another point which has elicited 
comment is the feeling on the part of the 
northwestern millers that they do not 
owe anything to the institute itself, but 
rather to the school at Minneapolis, and 
that their contribution should be given to 
the school rather than to the American 
institute. On Dr. Prosser’s solicitation 
they made a subscription to the school, 
and now they feel that they are under 
no obligation to subscribe to the insti- 
tute. On top of this there exists a jeal- 
ousy among millers located in other sec- 
tions regarding the location, which, how- 
ever, is not sufficient reason for their 
subscription attitude toward the institute 
and deserves no consideration. 

Confronted with this situation, the bak- 
ers should have the courage of their con- 
victions, and if it was agreed that the 
proper location for the school was Min- 
neapolis, the thing to do would be to 
stick to it, regardless of the attitude of 
the millers located elsewhere. 

But we must recognize and face the 
fact that the consensus of opinion 
throughout the trade indicates that we 
are not right in the location. And now, 
if that location error is admitted, we 
should be independent and free to act 
as cqgreful consideration dictates. Cer- 
tainly we should not allow ourselves to 
be tied to any city by any interest. In 
other words, we should be free to judge 
and determine what is best for our-in- 
dustry, and make our own decisions with- 
out the burden of outside interference or 
restriction. 

As you gentlemen know, I have worked 
earnestly to get the bakers to undertake 
and carry out this project for them- 
selves. I believe the whole industry will 
give me credit for doing my very best 
to accomplish that, and that I did not 
surrender the idea until the Mobile meet- 
ing of the executive committee, and then 
only because everybody seemed to be ar- 
rayed against me and appeared to feel 
that, if our project was thrown open to 
the allied trades and an eqpertenlly giv- 
en them to help us, they would not. only 
quickly and substantially respond, but 
welcome the opportunity. It was be- 
lieved that the allied trades would like 
to feel that they had a part in establish- 
ing the American Institute of Baking. 

It was then, and not until then, that I 
ceased advocating that we try to estab- 


lish the project alone. The wisdom of 
the conclusion has been demonstrated, as 
I believe you will agree. Although we 
entered into that programme (the pro- 
gramme of inviting the co-operation of 
the allied trades) which has been some- 
what successful, it nevertheless has not 
been without disappointments and set- 
backs. Still I do not think we should be 
in the least discouraged by the phlegmatic 
attitude of our allied trade friends or 
the indifference of some members of our 
own industry, but, on the contrary, should 
carry on with undiminished vigor or re- 
solve and refuse to be discouraged or 
depressed. 


THREE- OR FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


Under our gentlemen’s agreement with 
the Dunwoody Institute at Minneapolis 
we have two remaining years in which to 
lend our support and influence to the 
school and support the American insti- 
tute while located there. Our plan of 
financing the institute is already estab- 
lished for two years to come. There 
may, of course, be some little conflict be- 
tween those who have subscribed to both 
the three- and five-year plans, as to 
which will take first rank or what rela- 
tionship one will bear to the other. 

For example, the Ward Baking Co. 
subscribed to the three-year fund and 
has now subscribed to the five-year plan. 
It is understood that we will be released 
from our early subscription on account 
of the second one. Still, I am not cer- 
tain that there may not occur some con- 
fusion about these subscriptions, because 
it appears to me that it may be neces- 
sary to go on with the ‘three-year pro- 
gramme and devote the remaining two 
years to selling the institute to the bak- 
ers and getting the required sum of 
$1,000,000 minimum. 

Most assuredly it will take all of two 
years to accomplish that and start out 
independent of Dunwoody. Even if it 
could be done in one year, it would sure- 
ly take at least another year to begin 
and complete building operations in a 
building of our own, should that idea be 
adopted. 

You may remember that back in the 
spring I advocated that the 1920 conven- 
tion of the American association be held 
at Minneapolis. What I had in mind 
when I advanced that recommendation 
was that it would give the bakers of the 
country attending the convention an op- 
portunity to see the American Institute 
of Baking—an opportunity to visualize 
it in a way that no verbal description, 
convention speech or printed word could 
do. In other words, an opportunity to 
shake hands with the institute—to be 
really introduced and come to feel that 
the institute was the bakers’ friend and 
that the bakers were its sponsors. 


AN IDEAL CONVENTION CITY 


However, the convention was held at 
Atlantic City, and I am free to say that 
in point of numbers and interest in con- 
vention proceedings and the interest 
manifested in the exhibition of bakers’ 
machinery, devices and processes, it was, 
without a doubt, the greatest ever held 
in the history of the industry. It was 
my observation of the large attendance 
at Atlantic City and the interest dis- 
played which inspired the thought that 
I am now about to present to you, 

There is no doubt about Atlantic City 
being the ideal convention city. The re- 
sort in itself is a drawing card. It is 
vacation land, and has been well named 
“the playground of the nation.” It is 
visited every year by people from all 
parts of the United States. No city in 
the country holds such a favorite place 
in the hearts of people living all over the 
land. 

The advantages of Atlantic City are 
many; its disadvantages few, if any. And 
so I have come to think of this seashore 
town as a permanent convention city for 
the American association, with an ex- 
hibition of bakers’ machinery and sup- 
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plies to be held coreg See year. I have 
gone farther than in my considera- 
tion of the subject, and now advance the 
idea of making Atlantic City the home of 
the American institute. 

This may sound a little startling to 
you, and perhaps the first objection 
raised aoe be the objection —_ . al- 
ways ra namely, geographical loca- 
tion. Atlantic City, of course, is not 
ow located any better than 

inneapolis. For that matter, no city we 

ht select would be ideally geographi- 
cally situated. There can be no perfect 
geographical location in a nation as big 
as ours. All cities have their geographi- 
cal disadvantages but, while Atlantic 
City may be no better situated than any 
other, it has other advantages in its 
favor which, in my opinion, make it well 
deserving of consideration as the perma- 
nent convention city of the American as- 
sociation and the home of the American 
Institute of Baking. 

Atlantic City is rapidly becoming an 
all-the-year-round resort. Hundreds of 
thousands of visitors from all parts of 
the country journey there during the 
summer months, and it is now also the 
Mecca for thousands who visit there for 
health, rest and recreation during the 
fall, winter and spring months. 

To use an advertising phrase, it has a 
national circulation. ere the American 
institute located in Atlantic City it would 
be located in a fertile field to spread 
throughout the country the finest kind of 
publicity and propaganda for the insti- 
tute in particular, and the baking indus- 
try in general, by means of the constant 
stream of visitors coming and going, who 
could be used to carry its story and what 
it stood for back to their home towns. 

Now, then, how can we go about locat- 
ing the institute at Atlantic City? Let 
us digress for a moment. One of the 
strongest objections which has _ been 
voiced about the school at Minneapolis 
is that the students there do not get suf- 
ficient practice in the bakeshop, a condi- 
tion which is due to the fact that there 
is not enough production. The student 
can work perhaps 15 minutes a day on 
the bench. 

That is wrong, and the student gets an 
altogether distorted idea of production. 
He is loafing on the job most of the time. 
The result is that when he goes away 
from the Dunwoody school he may have 
the technical knowledge, he may have 
some idea of bakeshop practice, but be- 
fore he is capable of being a foreman 
baker he must go in the bakeshop and 
learn baking from the commercial view- 
point. 


THE STUDENT'S PRINCIPAL HANDICAP 


Another point is that his lack of pro- 
duction at the school gives him the wrong 
impression about bakeshop labor and re- 
sponsibility required in actual bakeshop 
practice. He is likely to believe that be- 
cause he is qualified in the work required 
for small production, he is prepared to 
go in the shop and to make a success. 
Such is not the case. He is not prepared 
at all. He is simply better prepared than 
the ordinary man to handle men and to 
learn the manufacturing and executive 
side of the business, and to handle the 
problem of —— 

We have had seven students graduate 
from Dunwoody Institute, and we found 
that three of them had developed large 
ideas about their value. The other four 
recognized the fact that they had to 
prove their ability in the bakeshop, These 
four are going ahead and making prog- 
ress much faster than the chaps who 
came out with the wrong idea. We sim- 
ply had to show these other young men 
that they were wrong, and to show them 
we have adopted two or three methods. 
One is by refusing to give them posi- 
tions of responsibility, and putting them 
up against a job as an apprentice. The 
other way is giving them responsibility 
and letting them fall down and get a 
bump, and then, after they see their er- 
ror, which they must experience for 
themselves, we turn in with ready help 
and set them on the right road. 

How shall we plan to correct this con- 
dition? How to correct this ineffectual 


and insufficient teaching of these classes 
at the baking school, how to get the nec- 
essary production which is so necessary 
to the students’ 
how to establish t 
at Atlantic City? 


roper education and 
Ameriean institute 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Here is m Soy Se 3 eave: 
— us @ 

roach William Freihofer or Mr. Per. 

or both,—the bakers of Atlantic 
City. Let us explain to these gentle- 
men our idea of estab the insti- 
tute at Atlantic City, procuring—buying, 
if necessary—for it a “place in the sun,” 
as it were, a place where it would become 
known throughout all the land as the 
scientific headquarters, the national uni- 
versity, of the baking industry. 

The bakeries operated by Mr. Freihof- 
er or Mr. Perkins do not represent great 
investments of money as yet and I am 
hopeful arrangements could be made be- 
tween Mr. Freihofer or Mr. Perkins and 
the American association to take over 
their going business and let the associa- 
tion step in and operate. 

Let us, later on, at the proper time, 
erect in Atlantic City a commercial bak- 
ery, and let that bakery be our school. 
Then let us locate our institute in this 
bakery, install laboratories for research 
and commercial work, and then let our 
student body, with a certain background 
of skilled and experienced workers, su 
1 hay labor to operate the plant. The 
abor supplied by school students would 
be a part of school practice, and that 
labor would be free to the operating 
bakery. : 

In this plant the institute bakery 
would be in a position to manufacture 
bakery products at a very low cost, so 
far as labor is concerned, and would be 
able to offer very attractive prices for 
bakery goods to Atlantic City hotels, 
cottages, restaurants and residents. 

Consider the idea. It has grown on 
me. I have reviewed it from every angle. 

For Mr. Freihofer the project would 
not be rem or difficult. As yet he has 
not contributed to the American insti- 
tute (as far as I know), and I am not 
aware whether he is sold on it or not. 
But it seems to me this idea gives him 
an opportunity to come in big, and I 
hope and feel it will meet with his ap- 
proval and that he will respond. 

And so my idea is for the American 
association to build a bakery in Atlantic 
City,—a bakery to eventually supplant 
the present establishments of Freihofer 
or Perkins,— a bakery which will be 
truly representative of the American as- 
sociation and the American institute, the 
show place bakery of the country. In 
my mind’s eye I see it—a national insti- 
tution, a place which all the people from 
all the states of the Union would visit 
and carry back to the folks at home the 
true message of modern bakers’ bread 
and modern bakery methods, as demon- 
strated to them in the sanitary and 
scientific bakery owned and operated by 
the American Association of the Baking 
Industry, the profits of which would be 
used to advance the interests of the 
whole industry and keep open the door 
of applied science and research to the 
glory of American bakers and to the 
benefit of all mankind. 

In this modern bakery there would 
be, of course, as I said before, complete 
research and commercial laboratory 
equipment. In addition to that there 
would be an accounting school and in- 
struction in bake advertising and 
salesmanship and, above all, re dt anol 
tice in that which has been most lackin 
—shop production,—and without whi 
after all, there can be no real education 
in bakeshop management. 


BAKERY FREE FROM COMPETITION 

The association bakery in Atlantic City 
would be free from competition, and it 
would not compete with other bakers. 
No baker would ship in there, and the 
association bakery would not ship out. 

It would interfere with no baker, en- 
croach not a whit on any man’s busi- 
ness, but conduct its own business—a 
selfsustaining and educational business— 
down by the seashore, with but one idea, 
namely, to train, educate and develop, 
by the aid of proper education and ac- 
tual practice, high grade men whose mis- 
sion in life will be to produce a higher 
and still higher quality of bread for the 
nation’s people. 

Is there a baker in the land who would 
not be proud to have representation as a 
subscriber to such a bakery—-such an ‘in- 
stitution which, by its exterior beauty, 
interior cleanliness and quality of prod- 
uct would spread throughout the coun- 
try by means of visitors from all states 


‘would be made, sold and mail 


the gospel of the American association 
and the American institute and their 
great enterprise? 

The bakery such as I have in mind 
would not be built extravagantly. -It 
would be of proper size to meet manu- 
facturing requirements, attractive in 
architecture, in harmony with its sur- 
roundings and worthy of the associa- 
tion which would be its sponsor. In sani- 
tary features, machinery equipments, de- 
vices, processes and methods for economi- 
cal manufacture, selling and delivery, it 
would be the last word. Putting it brief- 
ly, not big, but complete. 

Dem for this bakery’s goods would 
come. Inviting prices and better quality 
product would bring the demand just as 
sure as the tide comes in on the sandy 
shores of the city. Production would 
be assured, and in production lies the 
shop training which our boys so much 
require. 


OUTLET FOR CAPACITY PRODUCTION 


Consider the hotels of Atlantic City, 
the hundreds, yes thousands of them, 
— and small, and the mouths they 
feed. Consider the daily bread needed to 
feed the summer hundreds of thousands, 
and the year round 70,000. Consider 
morning and afternoon delivery of fresh 
baked bread and rolls to these hotels, 
restaurants, lunchrooms and dealers’ 
stores. What would it mean? Just this: 

Good bakery products have been a 
rarity in Atlantic City, and the introduc- 
tion of this American Institute quality 
baked goods would win patronage at 
once—not forgetting that price would be 
low while quality would be high. 

The opportunity is wonderful. We 
need not stop at bread and rolls. Pas- 
tries, fancy confectionery and baked 
goods of every variety, as applied to the 
baking business, could. be introduced and, 
with the association name and standard 
of quality behind them, a demand could 
be created which would make them fa- 
mous throughout the country. 

The retail side of our industry would 
be interested in our provision of a retail 
store which could be opened on the 
boardwalk, and the association could 
demonstrate what a model retail bakery 
store could and should be. Specialties 
by par- 
cel post anywhere, end with the right 
sort of management and publicity it 
would become known the nation over as 
the boardwalk store of the American As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry. 

A fixed population of approximately 
100,000, six months of the year from 
200,000 to 300,000, a city which competes 
with no other city, where there is no 
civic jealousy, where a new enterprise 
such as ours would be welcomed, a field 
of endeavor really untouched, big enough 
and fertile enough for all practical pur- 
poses, a hospitable city, a city of the 
nation, yet apart from the nation, mod- 
est, generous, hustling and prosperous— 


there you have a city in which I believe _ 


we can build for the future. Geographi- 
cally no better than a hundred other 
cities, that is true, but nevertheless pos- 
sessing a hundred advantages over any 
other. 


ACCESSIBILITY OF ATLANTIC CITY 


Atlantic City is less than half a day 
from Washington. It is within easy 
range of all the population of New Eng- 
land and the states of New York, Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, of Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois and all of the middle 
and central western states, the South, 
and, in fact, in comfortable and easy 
reach of all the territory east of the Mis- 
sissippi. People from all over the coun- 
try visit it, and thousands journey even 
from the Pacific Coast every year to this 
great resort. 

The bakery would be operated by the 
American association, not with the idea 
of operating at a profit for profit, but 
simply operating at a profit to sustain 
it. Enough money might be eventually 
made, I feel, to operate all the activities 
of the association, paying all the asso- 
ciation expenses. 


A LEADER FOR THE ENTERPRISE 


We would, of course, need a real execu- 
tive, giving full time, as the head of 
such an organization. As I stated when 
I was elected president at Chicago in 
1918 and as I also stated to the executive 
committee following my election, neither 
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I nor any other man in the industry could 
afford to subtract the time and energy 
required from his own business, and give 
it to the American association. At that 
time the association gave me the privi- 
lege to seek the right man and to pay 
him a sufficient salary to fill the position 
as moneans director of the American 
association. It was figured that the board 
of directors would simply be in a large 
| advisory to the managing director, 
and the managing director would be a 
combination of the president, secretary 
and executive committee, and would su- 
pervise and operate all the machinery of 
the association, with a headquarters 
where he would be supported by a suf- 
ficient corps to do all the work necessary. 

Since that time we have had some ex- 
perience; we have started the institute 
and it has made some progress, and we 
should now benefit by both our mistakes 
and our experience. In the event this 
idea concerning Atlantic City is adopted 
we should find a man who would fill the 
bill as managing director of the associa- 
tion and be the managing director of this 
whole scheme. I believe we have such a 
man in Dr. Barnard, who has proved by 
his institute management that he is the 
man for the position. He is capable, ef- 
ficient, and has behind him the best think- 
ers among the scientific men of the coun- 
try. He has brought an enviable group 
of them to co-operate with us, and ready 
and willing to help our industry. He has 
demonstrated that as a result of his serv- 
ice in public office he can get all kinds 
of government co-operation; so it seems 
to me that Dr. Barnard is the man who 
should have at least an opportunity in 
the event this plan is determined upon. 

There you have my idea. I submit it 
for what it is worth. All I ask is that it 
be neither condemned nor approved un- 
til it has been fairly considered. 





WANTS BAKING INSTITUTE 


Chamber of C at National Capital 
Would Like to Have American Institute 
of Baking if Moved from Minneapolis 


The Washington Chamber of Com- 
merce will make a bid to have the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking located at the 
national capital. This developed at a 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce, when Albert 
Schulteis, president, called attention to 
the fact that Dr. H. E. Barnard, of the 
institute, who is-well known in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, is strongly in favor 
of this city as the location for the insti- 
tute’s headquarters. W. S. Corby, a 
member of the board and a prominent 
baker, stated that the only city which 
appeared ‘to be in a better position to 
get the institute was Atlantic City. 

It was decided by the chamber to have 
representatives present at the meeting of 
the advisory board of the institute to 
invite and urge the selection of the na- 
tional capital as its headquarters. Presi- 
dent Schulteis, who is also a prominent 
baker, appointed a committee consisting 
of W. S. Corby, of the Corby Baking 
Co., L. S. Ulman, of Holmes & Son, Inc., 
A, E. Seymour, secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the president, to 
get in touch with the advisory board of 
the institute and ascertain the time and 
place of the meeting so that the Wash- 
ington committee can be present and pre- 
sent arguments in favor of Washington 
as the headquarters of the institute. 











BIRMINGHAM (ALA.) BAKERS 


At the monthly meeting of the Bir- 
mingham (Ala.) Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, conditions in the local in- 
dustry were thoroughly discussed. The 
association has adopted a plan that if 
any member is absent without an impor- 
tant reason from a meeting he must pay 
$5. Every member who had subscribed 
to this arrangement was present, and 
three new members were admitted. 

O. L. Cook, district manager of the 
Fleischmann Co., spoke on advertising, 
outlining the co-operative campaign plan, 
and following this there was a discus- 
sion as to causes for bread consumption 
being off at this time. It was practical- 
ly agreed that it was due to the use of 
corn meal, which is very cheap, and to 
great economy on the part of the con- 
sumer. 
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THE SCIENCE OF BAKING 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


By JoHn C. SUMMERS 


Flour Composition 

While it is an admitted fact that the 
chemical composition of a flour does not 
definitely establish its baking value, still 
this does convey certain valuable infor- 
mation to the manufacturer of bread- 
stuffs which, if appreciated and applied, 
greatly assists in more intelligent shop 
or plant operation. 


Nothing has done more for miller and 
baker alike in establishing grades and 
uniformity of finished product than the 


work of the laboratory. A simple flour 
analysis is of much value to the baker in 
the purchasing of flours that meet his 
specifications. Knowing the composition 
of a flour, he can conduct experimental 
bakings under commercial conditions, and 
thereby ascertain the real value of a par- 
ticular flour. 

In addition to moisture, which has al- 
ready been discussed, the determinations 
that seem to be of greatest practical 
value are ash, gluten and protein. 


ASH 


This is the mineral matter remaining 
after all volitate material has been driv- 
en off during combustion. Most of the 
mineral salts in the wheat grain are 
found in the branny coverings. Since 
these are almost entirely removed during 
the process of milling, flour contains only 
a small quantity of ash, less than 1 per 
cent. The best grades of flour contain 
not more than .45 per cent ash. Gener- 
ally speaking, low ash indicates good 
grade and high ash poor grade flour. 
When mills are not equipped with good 
cleaning systems, or practice too great 
extraction, flours produced contain large 
amounts of ash. The best grades of 
family patent flour will not contain an 
ash per cent to exceed .45. The standard 
patents should not contain more than 
.50 per cent. First clears contain about 
.75 per cent. This ash of flour is com- 
posed almost entirely of calcium, mag- 
nesium and potassium phosphates. 

While there is always much discussion 
as to the inaccuracy of the ash deter- 
mination, and hence its value in establish- 


ing flour grade, still much importance is. 


given this determination by chemists and 
manufacturers. Accurate analysts agree 
within two one hundredths of 1 per cent, 
which is within experimental error. 
While there are several methods that 
might be used in making ash determina- 
tions, the simplest and most generally 
used is that of igniting in electric fur- 
nace at dull red heat to constant weight. 
The gluten of high ash flours is of in- 
ferior quality, which is much in evidence 
when such flours are used in the manu- 
facture of bread. 

In making this and similar determina- 
tions the official methods should be used. 
These methods have been adopted by the 
Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists, and are the only ones that will 
hold in court. 

GLUTEN 


This is the rubbery mass remaining 
after removing the starch from a piece 
of dough by washing. It consists largely 
of the insoluble proteins of flour, and 
makes possible the formation of the elas- 
tic dough from wheat flour, There is no 
gluten found in flours from other grains, 
which is doubtless one reason for the 
popularity of wheat as a bread cereal. 

This gluten is largely composed of two 
proteins, glutenin and gliadin (which 
cohere when in the presence of water), 
mineral matter, fatty particles, fibrous 
material, and small amounts of other 
such substances, but the insoluble pro- 
teins greatly predominate, the soluble 
proteins being lost during washing. A 
similar quantity of non-proteins, however, 
remains, which accounts for the close 
approximation of the dry gluten per cent 
to that of the protein per cent. 

The quantity and quality of gluten in 
a flour determines the strength of a 
flour. Some make the mistake of consid- 
ering quantity of gluten only, and not its 
quality as well, in determining strength. 

The better grades of flours contain 
very small amounts of soluble proteins 
and larger proportions of insoluble pro- 
teins. It is not infrequently the case 


that the per cent of dry gluten equals 
that of the protein. When this is consid- 
erably less, it is an indication of more 
soluble protein. Flours of such char- 
acter are made from damaged or im- 
properly matured wheat, and should be 
discriminated against. 

The better grades of bread flours con- 
tain from 11 to 12 per cent gluten of 
good quality. No flour should be used 
in the manufacture of bread in the large 
machine plant which contains less than 





lutens .a fixed time. This cannot be 

one if one expects true results, for it is 
common knowledge that more time is re- 
quired to wash gluten of hard than of 
soft flours, and in cold than warm water. 
Very often little attention is given to 
the temperature of water in which 
washed, which has an important bear- 
ing on the accuracy of the determination. 
It is a difficult matter to remove all 
starch when cold water is used, and when 
washed in water at too high temperature 
there is danger of dissolving some of the 
gluten. 

It is not infrequently the case that in- 
experienced, inaccurate workers are in- 
trusted with the making of these deter- 
minations, which is a mistake. The wide 
variations in results are often attributed 


Charles F. Getler 


Mr. Getler, who is a construction engineer for the Dutchess Tool Co., Beacon, N. Y., 
sail March 26 on the steamship New Amsterdam for Holland. 
to superintend the installation of four complete bread making outfits for Mr. 


Getler expects to be abroad all summer, 


10.5 per cent gluten. Poorer grades of 
flours often contain a greater amount of 
gluten, but of very inferior quality, in- 
elastic and poor in color. 

Dry gluten percentages should not be 
confused with protein determinations, as 
is sometimes done. One should insist on 
gluten percentages, and not accept pro- 
tein percentages instead. The dry gluten 
per cent is the thing of most value to 
the baker. Nor should one be satisfied 
with wet gluten results. While they are 
usually three times as great as dry glu- 
ten, this is not always true. They 
are entirely too inaccurate and unre- 
liable to be depended upon. The baker 
and careful miller should insist upon 
dry gluten determinations, even though 
it does require more time to make them. 

The best informed bakers and millers 
attach much importance to the gluten 
determination. While the method has 
been much criticized (and it is to be 
hoped that it will be revised and im- 
proved); still, very satisfactory results 
are to be had if closely followed. It is 
very unfortunate that there is so much 
variation from the general method. 

Some are attempting to wash gluten 
by mechanical devices, which has so far 
proved unsatisfactory. Others wash all 


will 
He is going to The Hague 
Has. Mr. 


to the method or to the character of 
water used, when as a matter of fact 
they are largely due to carelessness or 
ignorance of the worker. To insure good 
results, glutens should be washed in tap 
water at 20 degrees centigrade, over a 
fine silk bolting cloth, under a slow 
stream, until all starch is removed, which 
can be determined by squeezing a few 
drops from the gluten ball into a glass 
of clear water and observing whether 
turbidity is produced. Glutens should 
not be washed in bowls of water without 
screens. All small particles should be 
collected during the washing. 

After washing and standing under 
water for 30 minutes, all surplus water 
should be pressed out and the gluten 
puffed in a hot oven at about 175 degrees 
Centigrade until rigid, avoiding scorch- 
ing, and then transferred to a drying 
oven at 110 degrees Centigrade and dried 
to constant weight. If not puffed, and 
thereby gotten into a porous condition, 
it will be found very difficult to remove 
all water by drying. 

If accuracy is observed, results can 
be had that will agree within 2 per cent, 
which is sufficiently accurate for ordinary 
purposes. For greater accuracy it has 
been suggested that glutens be washed 
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in distilled water containing a fixed quan- 
tity of mineral salts, but this has not 
been considered a very practical method. 


PROTEIN 


This is a term used to represent the 
total protein present, both soluble and 
insoluble. If the operation be properly 
conducted, accurate results might be had. 
This, however, is quite an expensive de- 
termination to make, requiring expensive 
apparatus and chemicals, and also con- 
sumes considerable time. It is, however, 
a valuable determination, and in addition 
to showing the total protein, together 
with the gluten per cent, enables the de- 
termination of soluble protein present, 
this being ascertained by difference. 

In addition to furnishing important in- 
formation to the manufacturer, the pro- 
tein content is of much value from the 
nutritive standpoint. The baker should 
not be satisfied only, with the necessary 
amount of gluten required for successful 
manufacture, but should also be keenly 
appreciative of the importance of protein 
within the diet. Since wheat protein is 
one of the cheapest and most suitable 
forms, it is desirable to have this pres- 
ent in as large percentage as possible. 
This can be done only by selecting the 
highest protein flours available. 

Bakers should not be content with the 
physical properties of bread only, but 
should consider also the nutritive value, 
and emphasize this important property 
to the consumer. In the past entirely too 
much importance has been given the car- 
bohydrate material furnished by bread, 
and too little to the protein supplied. 

More consideration is being given all 
the while to the chemical composition of 
flours and breadstuffs, and it behooves 
every miller and baker to become better 
informed on this subject. Although this 
can be better understood and appreciat- 
ed by those specially trained in the sub- 
ject, still the layman can acquire and 
apply much of this knowledge without 
great effort or ability on his part. 


NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


Flour and Bakery Trades Slow—President 
Signs Bread Bill—Many Important 
Improvements Under Way 


Wasuineoton, D. C., March 16.—If gen- 
eral reports are to be taken as an indi- 
cation of what is being done by the bak- 
ery trade in this section, it is not in a 
very flourishing condition. There seems 
to be a total lack of interest on the part 
of the public, and even bread has been 
moving slowly. This may be partially 
accounted for by the large number of 
unemployed. Also, the public has been 
led to expect lower prices, and these have 
not materialized. Whatever the reason, 
there has been a decided falling off in 
trade since Jan. 1. 

Home baking has not made any con- 
siderable strides forward, as might be 
expected under the circumstances, judg- 
ing from the reports of retailers, the de- 
mands upon whom are a good index as to 
the extent of home consumption. 

There is a large supply of powdered 
buttermilk on the market, and demand is 
light. Prices have declined during the 
month, and it is quoted by supply houses 
at 10@l1l1c lb. Albumen also shows a 
downward tendency; supplies are liberal, 
and there is little demand. Prices are 
quoted at 55@60c lb. Skim milk powder 
prices are lower than a month ago, and 
are quoted by supply houses at 12@I4c 
lb. The demand for bakers’ machinery 
and equipment is gradually improving. 
There is a better demand for raisins, but 
currants are slow. In some quarters 
there is a slightly better call for peaches, 
but apricots are not wanted. 

As the Cuban sugar crop gains head- 
way, offerings are increasing, and mod- 
erate sales have been reported lately 
among bakers. The stock on hand at 
present is above normal. The basic price 
for refined is unchanged at 7@7¥,¢ lb. 

Fancy walnuts are scarce, and some 
brands have advanced in price. Through- 
out the entire nut market there is light 
buying, purchases being limited to imme- 
diate needs. 

The flour market is very unsettled, 
with a wide range in prices. Buyers show 
some interest, but aside from established 
mill brands most of the business appears 
to be going to Canadian mills, which are 
offering flour much below domestic quo- 
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tations. Even Canadian offers are ve 
irregular, and the whole market is muc' 
distur with prices evidently not based 
close to cost of raw material. Some of 
the larger buyers are credited with mak- 
ing fairly liberal purchases in Canada, 
although the contracts included clauses 
which protected the buyers against duty 
in the event of the tariff bill being signed 
by the President. 

Bakers’ stocks of flour in most in- 
stances are small. Still, purchases are 
usually for small quantities. It is felt 
that buyers will continue to buy in a 
conservative manner throughout the re- 
mainder of the crop year. 


NEW BREAD LAW ASSURED 


Favorable action in the Senate insures 
the enactment of a law creating the of- 
fice of superintendent of weights, meas- 
ures and markets in the District of Co- 
lumbia. The bill already has passed the 
House and an effort will be made to 
reach an agreement on a few minor 
amendments. It fixes a uniform system 
of inspection and regulation for the sale 
of bread and other commodities, and 
provides for a superintendent of the new 
department at a salary of $2,500 a year. 
Penalties are provided for the use of 
weights and measures not properly test- 
ed and stamped. The standard size of 
the loaf of bread is fixed at 1 lb, but 
bread may also be manufactured for sale 
in loaves of 1/4, lb or in multiples of 1 lb, 
but “shall not be manufactured for sale, 
sold, offered or exposed for sale in other 
than aforesaid weights.” 


MANY BAKERS BANK OFFICIALS 


Peter M. Dorsch, a well-known baker, 
has been elected a member of the board 
of directors of the Merchants’ Bank. 
Mr. Dorsch has been engaged in the bak- 
ing business here since 1891, entering it 
with R. W. Blair. Seven years later he 
went into trade for himself. He is now 
located at 631-641 S Street N.W. 

Other prominent wholesale bakers con- 
nected with banks are Lewis Holmes, 
president of Holmes & Son, Inc., vice 
president District National Bank; Wil- 
liam Berens, president Charles Schneid- 
er Baking Co., director Second National 
Bank; C. I. Corby, president Corby Bak- 
ing Co., director Riggs National Bank; 
L. S. Ulman, manager of Holmes & Son, 
Inc., director North Capital Savings 
Bank; W. S. Corby, vice president Corby 
Baking Co., director American Security 
& Trust Co; John Meinberg, retired bak- 
er, director National Bank of Washing- 
ton. 


OLD DUTCH MARKET, INC, 


The Old Dutch Market, Inc., operating 
two modern bakeries in Washington and 
another at Richmond, Va., under the 
supervision of E. L. Heck, has made ex- 
tensive alterations to its Richmond bak- 
ery. The two large reel ovens used for 
display purposes on the first floor have 
been removed to the second, where the 
bakery is located, and the space on the 
first floor converted into a display room 
equipped with show cases. A steam room 
has been built for the proofing of bread, 
while another cake mixer and a doughnut 
outfit are among the new mechanical 
equipment. Five ovens are now being 
used at the Richmond bakery, which is 
in charge of E. A. Bogard, formerly of 
Philadelphia. - 

At the main bakery, 622 Pennsylvania 
Avenue N.W., Washington, which is in 
charge of George Berkley, plans are be- 
ing perfected for introducing a new line 
of bakery products. At the Dupont 
Circle bakery in Washington, the reel 
oven used for window baking has been 
moved to the bakery proper on the sec- 
ond floor, and a number of other altera- 
tions have been made under the direction 
of George Hooker, who is in charge of 
the shop. 

THE CAPITOL REFINING CO. 

The Capitol Refining Co., South Wash- 
ington, has completed a five-story addi- 
tion’to its plant. It is of concrete con- 
struction, 119x110, the walls being of 
glazed brick, with tiled brick used for 
the floors. The front end of the fifth 
floor is used for the offices, while the 
remainder of this floor is fitted up for 
the welfare department, equipped with 
a dining room, kitchen and recreation 
rooms for both men and women. There 
are pool and billiard tables, piano and 
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victrola, and other amusements for ‘the 
benefit of the employees. Monthly en- 
tertainments are held under the auspices 
of the Fifty-Fifty Club, compo of 


.four members from the employees and 


four from the officers of the company, 
who have charge of the welfare work 
and entertainment. 

The remainder of the new building is 
given over to manufacturing lards and 
oils for the baking trade, which is a sub- 
stantial part of the firm’s business, ‘and 
made necessary the erection of the new 
building to handle this end of the trade. 
The gravity system is used’ throughout 
the building. 

The Capitol Refining Co. occupies a 
tract of land containing nine acres, on 
which it has erected a number of build- 
ings, tanks, etc., served by six railroads, 
with four loading docks to take care of 
its output. 


NOTES 


O. M. Love, formerly a salesman with 
the Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., has 
bought the Lafayette bakery at 1744 U 
Street N.W. : 


Albert Schulteis, manager and treas- 
urer of the Connecticut-Copperthite Pie 
Co., is on a trip to Hot Springs, Ark., 
and other southern cities. 


G. A. Jahn, Malt-Diastase Co., Charles 
Fink, the Nulomoline Co., and C. J. 
Allers, Procter & Gamble Co., were here 
during the month calling on the baking 
trade. 


G. Smithamp has opened the Colonial 
Doughnut Shop, at 1350 U Street N.W. 
The place is white enameled, with all the 
baking done behind a big plate glass 
window. 

Michael Holzberierlein, wholesale bak- 
er at 1807 Seventh Street N.W., who has 
spent approximately $50,000 in improve- 
ments, is having plans prepared for a 
refrigerating plant to cost about $7,500. 


D. B. Cassly, vice president of the Old 
Dutch Market, Inc., is acting on the 
executive board of the Employing Bak- 
ers’ Association during the sickness of 
William Berens, who is a member of the 
board. 

The White Cross bakery, 635-641 S 
Street N.W., has added three large size 
Hayssen automatic bread wrapping ma- 
chines to its packing and shipping de- 
partment. A number of steel sanitary 
bread racks and an electric pyrometer 
to control the heat in the six bread ovens 
are among the improvements. A large 
molding machine has been ordered, giv- 
ing the bakery a duplicate machine for 
emergency purposes. 

John Meinberg, who conducted a large 
wholesale bakery in Washington for a 
number of years, and who retired from 
active business nbout nine months ago, 
when he sold out to the Rice-Schmidt 
Baking Co., is now connected with the 
Charles Schneider Baking Co., on Eye 
Street N.W. He is acting as manager 
during the absence of William Berens, 
president and manager of the bakery, 
who has been sick for several months. 


The extensive improvements to the 
bakery of S. A. Reeves, 1209 F Street 
N.W., are now completed. The second 
floor of the building has been so enlarged 
that it extends through from F to G 
streets. The improvements were made 
primarily for the benefit of the 125 peo- 
ple employed by Mr. Reeves. Rest 
rooms, locker rooms, dining halls, shower 
baths and many other conveniences were 
added for their comfort. The entire 
second floor has been rearranged and 
white enameled, and a number of venti- 
lators and skylights added. 


J. Harry Wootripce. 





UNITED MASTER BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The United Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of New York City on March 2 voted 
to form a co-operative purchasing asso- 
ciation. The members are enthusiastic 
over the matter, and will hold a special 
meeting soon, at which incorporation pa- 
pers and other matters will be taken up 
and finished. 

Max Strasser, honorary member, pre- 
sided during the election of officers, 
which resulted as follows: Adam Metz, 
president; F. Rhode, first vice president; 
J. A. Diesling, second vice president; 
Otto Gilcher, secretary; T. Theobald, 
treasurer. 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


There was a time when government 
departments were investigating the pol- 
icy of making this country selfsupport- 
ing by storing grain and flour against 
war risks. We know to some extent now 
what the risks are, and our very latest 
lesson is by a practical demonstration 
in flour storage. 

When the U-boat activity was at its 
height, the government made a strenuous 
effort to get as large stocks of flour as 
possible, and as all sorts of stores, many 
of them quite unsuited for the purpose, 
were commandeered, there was a 
deal of flour wasted by vermin and bad 
packing. Many people who knew nothing 
about the nature of flour or grain were 
appointed as agents, inspectors and su- 
pervisors, and in consequence there were 
multitudes of memoranda, which re- 
quired thousands of clerks, but the food 
suffered for want of care. But for the 
continued official existence of inspectors 
and controllers, our food by now might 
have been in the care of merchants who 
understand it, but one excuse after an- 
other has been devised to explain why 
government control must still be neces- 
sary. 

A few months ago there was a threat 
of a widespread strike by the Transport 
Workers’ Unions. Although food sup- 
plies, even in such circumstances, would 
not be in jeopardy, the officious govern- 
ment officials took this opportunity to 
justify themselves by placing large 
stocks of flour in all sorts of odd cor- 
ners, and in all sorts of stores, in dif- 
ferent parts of the Kingdom. 

The flour is never moved, nor ever 
removed. Much of it has become lumpy 
and sour, while rats and mice have made 
great havoc with other lots. Only by 
paragraphs appearing from time to time 
in the newspapers does the public know 
anything of the waste thus going on, 
although the paragraphs are discounted 
by the fact that people do not now be- 
lieve what they read in the newspapers. 
In Parliament the officials minimize the 
trouble, and nothing is done, but it is 
anticipated that shortly this overstored 
flour will be sold by auction for what it 
will fetch. Some bakers are becoming 
quite expert dealers in buying up govern- 
ment stocks of this kind. Some cheaper 
method of insuring for safety against 
strikes will evidently need to be dis- 
covered, 


A BAD NAME 


Chinese flour has been an obsession to 
the baker. He is not very sure of the 
proportion, but he knows that millers 
are incorporating from 5 to 10 per cent 
in the G.R. mixture; also, the tempta- 
tion to buy a little cheap flour when of- 
fered is strong, and some bakers are 
using an additional 10 per cent of the 
stuff in their “pitch” (the name given to 
the flour mixture in the dough). Those 
who are using Chinese flour in a mod- 
erate and precise way are not grumbling, 
nor is it they who have given it its bad 
name. Many bakers are too prejudiced 
to use it at all, and they have in conse- 
quence no good word to say for it; oth- 
ers have stupidly attempted to make 
bread wholly from Chinese, while others 
have for experiment used it in very large 
proportion in their mixture. 

The poor bread resulting in both cases 
has served without reason as the “awful 
example.” Yet it is the baker and not 
really the flour that is to blame. It has 
qualities not all bad. What was in the 
mind of the government agents when 
they bought this flour we may never 
know, but some one has generously sug- 
gested that -the whole transaction was 
a piece of high and clever policy, intend- 
ed to circumvent the machinations of 
wheat and flour speculators in the United 
States. Whether this accounts for the 
large stocks of Chinese flour recently in 
the hands of the ministry of food there 
is nothing to show, but nobody really 
seems to love it. 

The critics are not discriminating. The 
inevitable silly doctor has appeared, to 
advertise himself in the daily newspa- 
pers, with the statement that the flour 
is unfit for human consumption; accord- 
ing to this authority, it not only contains 
all sorts of added starches, but whole 
battalions of noxious microbes. There 


is a sort of legend that the Chinese only 
eat eggs after they are a year or more 
old, and have acquired a flavor and an 
odor all their own. The idea has not 
been dispelled by the fact that for the 
last five years the baking trade has been 
using little else but Chinese eggs, and 
even the general public has been enjoying 
them. 

Somehow, the legendary reputation of 
Chinese eggs has been transferred by 
analogy to Chinese flour, so, in the con- 
sciousness of the careless, it smells, is 
rotten, and dangerous to health. Scien- 
tifically this is absolute nonsense. Chi- 
nese flour is very soft. It contains about 
8 per cent of crude dry gluten, but it 
differs from other soft flours in bein 
very low in sugar content. Its tota 
sugar is only slightly over 1 per cent or, 
roughly; about a quarter of the sugar in 
ordinary flour. The effect during fer- 
mentation is peculiar. Dough contain- 
ing this flour seems to start off quite at 
the normal rate, but when it should be 
at full activity, that is, when the loaves 
are proving after molding, the ener 
appears to give out, and in the oven the 
loaves fail to spring. 

The flour is very white, but is not 
bleached. In most samples, foreign 
starches, apparently rice, can be detect- 
ed. The British government has recently 
sold its stocks of Chinese flour to a cen- 
tral European country, so bakers will no 
longer be troubled with its defects. 


ANOTHER STEP FORWARD 


There is generally a plethora of talk 
at trade meetings of the great value of 
trade education, but, unfortunately, 
those who talk most show least by their 
actions that they themselves believe what 
they say. There are records of baking 
firms which have attempted to attach a 
scientific department to their establish- 
ments, but in too many cases these have 
been records of failure and disappoint- 
ment. 

The reason hardly requires to be 
searched for. The proprietors of those 
businesses, anxious to get well to the 
front, have been impressed with the clev- 
erness of chemists in discovering secret 
and hidden things, but, for the want of 
precise knowledge, they, get exaggerated 
ideas as to the limits of a chemist’s pow- 
ers, and the possibilities of their appli- 
cation to practical affairs. To be sure 
of “getting the best,’ these firms have 
usually engaged college degree men, who 
fitted up the laboratory very expensive- 
ly, and of course very impressively. 

But the college young man, beyond 
having read up some of the available 
“literature” on the subject of bread mak- 
ing, confectionery, etc., has no subtle 
and practical knowledge of the baker’s 
and confectioner’s needs in the matter of 
scientific information. The employer, 
with no chemical knowledge, asked for 
details the chemist could not supply. 
There were plenty of statistics, but no 
one to properly interpret them. Even 
when an attempt had been made to co- 
ordinate the practical work of the bakery 
with the work of the laboratory, the 
chemist misinterpreted the significance 
of results produced by the baker. 

For reasons like these, many firms have 
been disappointed with the results of 
scientific help, either in their own estab- 
lishments, or when advice has been sought 
from analysts outside. Within the last 
few years a change in spirit is taking 
place. Some of the larger bakery firms 
are again setting up scientific and ex- 
perimental departments, and _ bakery 
school training is sought as a desidera- 
tum. In some firms the sons of the 
proprietors are specializing in the busi- 
ness in this department. 

The biscuit factories have now devel- 
oped properly this side of the technical 
staff, but bread and confectionery firms 
have so far not been so enterprising. 
The co-operative societies in some locali- 
ties have taken the lead where the busi- 
nesses are large enough. In London the 
only large bakery concern that has a 
suitably equipped laboratory as part of 
the establishment is Lyons & Co. But 
as this firm is a large hotel proprietor, 
tea and coffee merchant, confectioner, 
baker, etc., the need for such a depart- 
ment is manifest, and the cost distribut- 
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ed over such a business is probably not 
appreciable, 

There are many other large concerns 
whose needs are hardly less, but who 
prefer to run along on empirical lines, as 
long as end profits continue good. The 
indications are that competition will 
shortly drive all big business into a 
proper appreciation of scientific preci- 
sion in manufacturing details, with con- 
trol by a chemical department. The call- 
ing in of the outside expert is becoming 
a more common practice than it was be- 
fore the war. 

PRIDE GOETH 


While high prices for small goods were 
easy to obtain, confectioners were very 
proud, and spoke disparagingly of their 
bread departments, and of all others that 
seemed to entail any trouble. High costs, 
high taxes, and growing competition are 
slowly inducing a new spirit. Some 
who gave up the catering side of their 
business are looking for it again. It is 
becoming a familiar sight to see baker’s 
windows with displays of currants, 
honey, and all sorts of material used in 
the trade, for sale at retail rates to the 
public. This, of course, is the natural 
reprisal on the stores which have started 
bakeries. 

One of the commonest developments in 
the confectionery trade is in the manu- 
facture of fancy chocolates. Time was 
when bakers who sold sweets were con- 
tent to retail packet goods from the large 
factories, but the teaching of the schools 
has spread the knowledge of chocolate 
making very widely, and nearly every 
little confectioner now prepares his own. 
The result has been a considerable drop 
in prices, and to a growing extent a very 
serious loss of trade to the large con- 
cerns. The latter are evidently becoming 
alarmed, and by way of a hindrance to 
the small men, have stopped the sale of 
coco butter, which is one of the ingredi- 
ents of chocolate coverture used on 
dipped goods. Coco butter is a_ by- 
product of coco manufacturers. The re- 
prisal, however, is not likely to be ef- 
fective. 

Another development on the confec- 
tionery side of the baking trade is in 
connection with post or mail business. 
In spite of higher rates of postage, there 
are people who becoine obsessed with a 
name, either of a firm or a neighborhood, 
and will pay all the extra charges for 
goods associated with such _ neighbor- 
hoods, or with the favored firm. Thus 
any firm or enterprise operating, say, in 
Richmond, can, I am informed, easily 
develop a mail trade in small tarts of 
ancient repute called “Maids of Honor,” 
associated for centuries with that dis- 
trict. 

Bath bakers have an outside trade in 
Bath buns and Bath oliver biscuits. Peo- 
ple send to Banbury for Banbury cakes, 
and to Melton Mowbray for pork pies. 
The outside trade of Scotland in short 
bread. is enormous. One London firm, 
before the Christmas season, sends plum 
puddings to all parts of the world. I 
hear of several firms who are making an 
effort to develop this type of business 
with fair success. The bakery depart- 
ments of the departmental stores have 
quite large trades by mail, although 
there is hardly a village in England that 
has not its own baker, and the quality 
of the big store bakeries is not always 
superior. 

REBELLIOUS SCOTS 

It has been a grievance with English 
bakers, all through the control period, 
that Scotch bakers were either allowed 
better conditions, or took them, without 
being even reprimanded. When the Eng- 
lish price of the 4-lb loaf was fixed at 
18c, the Scots claimed and got at least 
2c more. When English bakers were 
pestered with exhortations to use pota- 
toes in bread, and were threatened with 
penalties for obduracy, Scottish bakers 
laughed the suggestion out of ken, and 
nothing happened. 

When the flour had all sorts of noxious 
mixtures in it, the Scottish product never 
approached the English for badness. 
When ‘strong imported flour came to be 
rationed, the Scot had about double the 
portion of his southern brethren. The 
latest distinction is in relation to the 
regulation regarding the weight of 
loaves. The ministry of food rule, that 
all loaves must weigh one pound or an 
even number of pounds, was, and osten- 
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sibly is, applicable to the whole king- 
dom. In England it is made to apply 
to all loaves, whatever their shape or 
whatever their constituents. 

But it seems that Scottish bakers have 
become tired of the rule, and, without 
any permission, have simply determined 
to disregard it, and to revert to the pre- 
war practice of selling only plain batched 
loaves of a standard weight of two 
pounds, adjusting the weights of all oth- 
er sorts according to their value, as de- 
termined by their constituents or the 
work of manipulation. Thus, the prewar 
practice was that, while the piece of 
dough for a plain loaf would weigh 2 
Ibs 3 oz, that for an ordinary pan loaf 
would only weigh 2 lbs. So, according 
as a loaf took mere work, or had added 
ingredients of greater value than flour, 
its weight was reduced as compensation, 
while the price of all loaves was the 
same. 

When the bakers broke the present 
regulation the Scottish section of the 
ministry of food was determined not 
to be flaunted in this way, and summoned 
a baker for lightweight bread. The Scot- 
tish association took the matter in hand, 
and, for some good reason, the prose- 
cution was stopped and the bakers are 
left triumphant to do as they wish. 
While the Scots thus throw off the 


shackles, English bakers are mildly dis- 
cussing what kind of manacles they pre- 
= and on what limbs they will wear 
them. 


BOTTOMLESS MARKET 


The expedient adopted by the food 
ministry, of dropping the price of flour 
by 16c per bbl, and timing the reductions 
for the middle of the week, so as to ac- 
commodate the millers in delivery, has 
had a most disturbing effect on the 
morale of the trade. With the return in 
part to competitive conditions, the effort 
to keep old trade and secure new has 
become fierce. The struggle is severe 
enough everywhere, but London pre- 
sents a state of chaos. 

There, very many of the small bakers 
enlarged their commitments so much dur- 
ing the control period that they are now 
hard pressed to maintain the position 
they secured so easily. To do so they 
will adopt any plan, however drastic, 
even if it offends all the rules of sound 
business and sound sense, There are 
bakers selling 4-lb loaves as low as 18c, 
while 24c is common all over the me- 
tropolis. Individual bakers try to get 
down the ladder gently, and hold on 
tenaciously to the half cents, but noth- 
ing seems settled and steady. 

The official price of factory bread is 
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now 28c. A few of the larger bakers 
with family trade shelter themselves be- 
hind the factories, and sell at the same 
figure, but the majority: of the small bak- 
ers are selling at 26c. In the face of 
such competition the factories will prob- 
ably be forced to come into line. For 
the last five months they have been 2c 
above the small bakers, and have, in con- 
sequence, suffered a slump in their 
trades, which may easily be permanent if 
they do not keep prices down. 

Within the last few weeks a new and 
highly disturbing factor has started to 
operate in the London trade. For some 
years several of the department stores 
have dabbled slightly in the baking and 
confectionery business, but in a half- 
hearted sort of way. The competition of 
these places hardly disturbed the bak- 
ers operating in their neighborhoods, 
particularly as attention was devoted 
principally to the flour confectionery 
side of the business. 

Now a change has occurred. The larg- 
est and most popular of these stores has 
just completed a new bakery properly 
equipped for turning out a factory por- 
tion of bread. As soon as the plant was 
in running order this firm signalized its 
entrance into the bread trade by an- 
nouncing the price at 24c per 4-lb 
loaf. Two of the other stores, which 
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had hitherto only touched in bread slight- 
Re have followed this example. One of 


SCOTCH FLOUR 


has capped the venture by drop- 
These stores, with (Note: In the Scottish Bakers’ Year 
oad sas — Book for 1921, appears the following re- 


persiste: ha 
oie ear, po ely ay ann view of the import flour trade of Scot- 


o devel r bread trades land for the year 1920, written by An- 
sul tobias eaters Be ypond difficult com- drew mg ig pba North- 
itors of the small bakers. They can western : 
Prord, with their many departments, to The trade in imported flour, like every 
run the bakery on very small profits. other trade, has not up to the present 
In provi al centers the debacle is t clear of the results of the World 
not so pronounced as in London, but ar. What those far-reaching results in 
competition is keen and 26@28c per 4 prices were can only be realized on retro- 
Ibs are the ruling figures. Those who spect. When the central powers of Eu- 
contend that fixing the weight of loaves rope launched their premeditated, pre- 
by statute was to stop underselling, are determined, prearranged scheme for the 
becoming disillusioned by present experi- destruction of all civilization but their 
ences. highest prices now prevailing own, July wheat in Chicago was about 
are in Piet There, 32c per 4 lbs is 80c bu. Three years afterwards during 
the standard.’ In some of the inland the summer months it mounted to $2.10; 
towns it is still 36c. but in 1920, two years after the close of 
the war, it reached the $3 mark. 
MACHINERY From that point it has been, on the 
Competition in the bakery engineering whole, gradually declining up to the 
trade is becoming very intense, particu- present (the first week in December), 
larly in the matter of small dough mix- but the farmers in Kansas who have 
ing machines and sponge whisks. Nearly 190,000,000 bus to sell took it into their 
every flour and sundries traveller who heads to combine and hold their wheat in 
calls on bakers is an open or a secret order to restore the price to $3. At the 
agent for some sort of small machine. present moment it is about $1.50 in Kan- 
These are in many cases made by small gas City, and, of course, they are vocal 
and Obscure firms, and the quality is not with complaints that they cannot produce 
always reliable. But the sales in the ag- wheat at a profit at less than $8. The 
gregate are large. Nearly every baker oj] is there just as it was before the 
now has some sort of machinery with an war, farm help and agricultural imple- 
electric motor. ments are much more costly, but the 
I have recently heard of an interesting farmers do not buy implements every 
development in oven construction, one year, and many of them do their own 
oven of a new type having been installed work, so seeing they could grow wheat 
in the north of on and is working presumably at a profit at 80c it is not 
satisfactorily. It of the drawplate easy to see how it can now cost them 
type, but has no drawplate. Instead it $3. Perhaps it might never have touched 
has simply a frame on wheels, consisting $2 but for the necessity Europe had been 
of two long arms on which ordinarily laced in to secure all its wheat and 
the drawplate would rest. The oven is bread supplies from the nearest source, 
adapted only for pr | pan bread. which was North America, while many 
The pans, instead of being single or in millions of bushels of wheat were going 
parts, are bound together with iron rods to waste in distant parts of the worl 
in rows the full width of the oven. When owing to the impossibility of furnishing 
the loaves are proved, in a prover adapt- tonnage to carry it. 
ed for the purpose, one man at each side The North American wheat grower was 
of the row of pans transfers them to the _ then the only source of supply, and when 
oven frame, row after row, until the . the entire European requirements were 
whole oven is filled. When the loaves are "Pregotiated through a British government 
baked two men again lift them off the committee, sitting in London, the result 
extended frame and empty each whole was inevitable. Concentrated selling will 
row at once. By this arrangement the always beat concentrated buying when 
heat necessary for the large mass of iron there is a deficiency of supplies, and 
constituting the drawplate is saved, and North America, in which term of course 
the heat of the oven chamber is directly Canada is included, was able to make its 
available for baking the bread. own price and its-own terms. It is not 
easy to understand how any body of 
men could expect such a level of prices 
to be maintained two years after the war, 
when India, Australia, and Argentina 
to the trade for information upon which had plenty of wheat to ship, and when 
to establish definitions and standards for the .consumption of breadstuffs was 
bread. Among the questions covered are — cut down on the Continent of 
the following: definition of bread, bak- — by the inability of the people to 
ing temperature, moisture standard, salt pay for imported supplies. 
standard, acidity standard, milk bread, The Royal Commission on Wheat Sup- 
skim milk bread, bread ingredients, pro- a have been blamed for many —. 
tein standard, rye bread, whole wheat hey were blamed in this country for 
bread, graham bread, potato bread, and rushing up the price of wheat by reck- 
other breads. less buying. They are now being blamed 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of the in- in America for bringing down the price 
stitute, in the circular accompanying the of wheat by skillful market manipula- 
questionnaire says: “The baking industry tions. Both accusations are equally wide 
is vitally concerned in the draft of defini- of the mark, The Royal Commission are 
tions and standards for bread. If the a body of able business men. They were 
standards which are finally promulgated set the hard task of oe supplies, 
by the United States Department of Ag- not only for Great Britain, but for a 
riculture, and which are then adopted by considerable part of Europe. The fact 
the food officials, are inaccurate or set that a large proportion of the mercantile 
up standards which are hard to meet, no _ fleet of this country was engaged in serv- 
good will be gained thereby. If, how- ices connected with the war, and, there- 
ever, the dealeain are in accord with fore, unavailable for ordinary commer- 
the best bakery practices they will be cial purposes, combined with the further 
helpful to the industry.” and most important fact that German 
The directors of the American Asso- submarines were rapidly destroying our 
ciation of the Baking Industry have au- mercantile fleet, placed them at the 
thorized the American Institute of Bak- mercy of North America. 
ing to represent the association in all The increase of available tonnage and 
discussions of bread standards, and di- the reopening of the sea routes placed 
rected it to co-operate with the stand- them in a position of advantage. They, 
ards committee in furnishing data and _ therefore, ught the cheapest wheat 
information which may be desired. It is available, and that of itself brought down 
for this reason that t estionnaire is the price of the American surplus, which 
being sent out. This is the opportunity again brought the price of the interior 
for the baking industry to bring its views American crop down to the world’s level, 
on this vital subject to the attention of for wheat is now again a world proposi- 
the committee. It is possible that the tion. Russia, of course, has been en- 
standards committee will meet early in  tirely shut out as a seller, and Russia 
the spring to consider the subject of used to furnish a very large proportion 
bread. It is therefore highly advisable of the needs of importing countries, and 
that bakers’ ideas on the subject of in particular did a large share in feeding 
standards, together with all necessary the countries surrounding the Mediter- 
data, be returned to the Anterican Insti- ranean. Whether Russia will come back 
tute without delay. into the ranks of wheat exporting coun- 





BREAD DEFINITIONS AND STANDARDS 
The American Institute of Baking, 
Minneapolis, has mailed a questionnaire 


IMPORT TRADE 


tries in any reasonable time or not is a 

estion of international statesmanship, 
or the time being outside the commer- 
cial sphere. 

The uncertainties of the future can in 
some measure be estimated by the ex- 
periences of the past. It is now three 
years since the goverriment, largely as 
the consequence of a strenuous newspa- 

r agitation centered in London, em- 

arked on its policy of bread subsidiza- 
tion, The price of bread had at that 
time mounted up to the neighborhood of 
Is per 4-lb loaf. Wild newspaper writ- 
ing was promoting an advance to ls 6d 
or possibly 2s. The government stepped 
in and promptly brought the price down 
to about 9d, the price, of course, varying 
somewhat in different localities for rea- 
sons which are quite well known. Free 
trading was prohibited and the price of 
bread standardized, whatever the cost to 
the taxpayer might turn out to be. What 
that ultimate cost will be, will be ascer- 
tained when the present stock of high 
priced wheat held by the Royal Com- 
mission is finally liquidated. 

At the present moment the government 
is again the. object of another intem- 

erate press attack. The Ministry of 

ood say they intend to reduce the cost 
of bread gradually as the cheaper pur- 
chases of the past few months come for- 
ward, but the wild, and of course popu- 
lar, press attack on them to force a 
reduction of the price of bread to Is 
forthwith goes on from day to day. 

It is certainly much to the credit of 
the baking trade that sage all the 
period of control the quality of bread in 
Scotland has been maintained at a satis- 
factory level, even in spite of Chinese 
flour. The only exceptional period was 
during the time of absolute shortage of 
supplies at the crisis of the war when 
bakers were forced by the. government 
to use those weird concoctions called by 
courtesy “flour,” some of them dieteti- 
cally unsound and even injurious. Even 
then the bakers came out wonderfully 
well, although the government was never 
able to induce them to make bread out 
of potatoes. As it will be remembered, 
the Ministry of Food literally perse- 
cuted the local food control committees 
to enforce the use of potatoes in their 
respective districts. The skeptical bak- 
ers, who knew that potatoes consisted of 
80 per cent of water and 20 per cent of 
fiber and starch, understood the subject 
better than the scientists of the Food 
Ministry, and they won out handsomely 
by merely ignoring the exhortations ad- 
dressed to them. 

In the important matter of imported 
flour the government has_ throughout 
called on the National Flour Importers’ 
Association for advice on selling prices 
and methods of distribution, and when 
it found it to be necessary to establish a 
flour ber po department in New York, it 
sent out Colonel Tasker, one of the mem- 
bers of the association, to take charge of 
the buying. It is admitted that this part 
of the business of the Wheat Commission 
has been well handled, and this has been 
most important for Scottish bakers, who 
must of necessity obtain the strong 
spring wheat flours of which North 
America is the only source of supply. 

It is, of course, well known that the 
flour importing business, which was not 
taken over by the government for five 
months after the home milling business, 
is now decontrolled, with what results 
the experiences of the next few months 
will show. 


TRUTH IN ADVERTISING 

While the United States Department 
of Agriculture is circularizing the recom- 
mendation made by the joint standards 
committee to the food officials and the 
trade for a tentative definition of bread, 
this circular refers primarily to wheat 
bread and white bread. At the same 
time, it is reported that the national 
vigilance committee of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World are in- 
vestigating advertisements issued by 
bakers paying special attention to broad 
claims made by some who feature milk 
bread and potato bread. 

It is stated that investigators have 
found bakers who advertise milk bread 
without using milk in their formula, and 
potato bread without using potatoes. 
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Such misleading advertisements are 
bound to be detrimental to the entire 
baking industry, and every honest baker 
should consider himself a committee of 
one to discourage such practices and en- 
deavor to expose f purveyors who 
resort to such unbusiness-like sales 
methods, 





GROCERS WOULD BE BAKERS 


St. Louis Retail Grocers’ Association Plans to 
Build or Buy Baking Plant of Large Ca- 
pacity in Fight Against Chain Stores 

The retail grocers of St. Louis during 
the = — have overcome many of 
the difficulties in competing with chain 
stores, through the organization of a co- 
operative buying association to eliminate 
buying from the wholesaler. This asso- 
ciation, known as the St. Louis Retail 
Grocers’ Association, buys direct from 
the manufacturer wherever possible. All 
the staple articles which are usually fea- 
tured in chain stores are > age on 
the co-operative plan, enabling grocers 
to save about 10 per cent, and the prices 
of commodities are reduced to the con- 
sumer accordingly. The association has 
its own warehouse, and buys mostly in 
carload lots. It has a membership of 
more than 600 retail grocers, and each 
owns an equal share of stock in the as- 
sociation. 

In the retail grocers’ struggle to com- 
pete with the chain stores the chief 
problem with which they have had to 
deal recently has been the price of bread, 
and the fact that members of the Retail 
Grocers’ Association have not been able 
to equal chain stores in bread prices has 
lost hundreds of customers to the gro- 
cers. Consequently, a committee was re- 
cently appointed by the association to 
investigate the bread situation and to de- 
termine how best its members could com- 
pete with chain stores in the sale of 
bread. This committee proposed that the 
association purchase a controlling inter- 
est in one of the largest bakeries in St. 
Louis, which offered to sell and transfer 
the management of the plant to the as- 
sociation. The name of the bakery has 
not been revealed. 

The board of directors. of this associa- 
tion held a special meeting to consider 
the proposal, but deferred action until 
the committee investigating the bread 
situation could gather further data on 
bread manufacturing. It was brought 
out at this meeting that the actual cost 
of producing a loaf of bread, according 
to the figures given the committee by 
several of the largest bakeries, was not 
to exceed 5c, on an average. The bakery 
companies are selling that same loaf of 
bread to the retail grocers for 8c, and 
the bakeries, with a 3c margin for over- 
head other than the actual cost of pee 
duction, contend that they are making 
no profit. 

The plan of the committee for the pur- 
chase of the bakery is that each mem- 
ber of the association buy a certain 
amount of stock. Even nonmembers of 
the association should be allowed to pur- 
chase bread from the bakery, so that as 
many stores as possible would be able to 
sell to the public at reduced prices. Un- 
der the plan of the committee the pro- 
posed bakery would turn out about 50,- 
000 loaves daily. 

The committee reported that local bak- 

eries advertised extensively, and this cost 
was added to the price of bread sold the 
retail grocers. e chain stores, which 
do no advertising, can sell larger loaves 
for less money, through this and other 
economies, and in addition can make the 
profit of both manufacturer and retailer. 
One chain store is selling a 20-oz loaf 
for 10c, and another is selling a 24-oz 
loaf for 12c. The retail grocers, buying 
from the bakery companies, must sell a 
20-0z loaf for 15c, while the loaves sold 
for 10c weigh 14 oz. The retailers pay 
the bakeries 12c for the 20-oz loaf and 
8c for the 14-o0z loaf. 
* Frank M. Danner, chairman of the 
committee, expressed the opinion that 
there are too many bakeries in the city 
for the amount of bread consumed. By 
proper delivery methods the bakeries 
could save about Ic on each loaf of 
bread, he said, adding that drivers are 
not kept busy, but still each driver is 
paid on an average of about $50 per 
week, including commissions. 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 
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BUTTER AND BREAD CONSUMPTION 





Startling Decrease in World’s Butter Imports and Exports—Does the Con- 
sumption of Butter Affect the Use of Bread? 


A recent bulletin of the United States 
Department of Agriculture with regard 
to the manifest declines in the world’s 
output and consumption of butter is of 
special interest to millers and bakers 
from the fact that it seems at least pos- 
sible that the decreasing use of butter, 
together with the higher prices resulting 
from reduced output, may have some in- 
fluence on the world’s total consumption 
of bread. 

According to the department’s report, 
1913 was the last normal year in the 
world’s production and consumption of 
dairy products. During that year the 
imports and exports of dairy products 
reached their highest point. By 1919, 
however, the butter situation had under- 
gone changes so marked as to make ex- 
porting countries out of nations which 
before had been recorded on the import- 
ing side of the ledger. 

The most significant change, perhaps, 
is shown by the fact that the total quan- 
tity of importations for consumption by 
21 countries of the world fell off by 
more than one half. Such a decrease 
in the volume of intérnational trade in 
butter is in striking contrast to the 
spectacular shift in the butter trade of 
the United States from a slight excess 
of imports in 1913 to an excess of ex- 
ports in 1919 amounting to 25,000,000 lbs. 

While the effective demand of the im- 
porting countries decreased, the quanti- 
ties available from the exporting coun- 
This decrease in 
the exportable surplus, however, was not 
proportionately so great as the decrease 
in imports. This would indicate lower 
consumption of butter in these countries 
than in 1913. 

There was also an important shifting 
of the trade from one country to an- 
other. For instance, the United King- 
dom imported the greatest amount for 


. consumption, 451,000,000 Ibs in 1913. In 


1919 that country took only 174,000,000 
Ibs, a decrease of 621% per cent. 

The greatest butter exporting country 
was Denmark, with an excess of exports 
for 1913 of 194,000,000 Ibs, whereas in 
1919 the net exports amounted to only 
80,000,000 Ibs, a decrease of nearly 59 
per cent. Sweden, Italy, and trance 
changed completely from exporting to 
importing countries, while the exports 
from the Netherlands were greatly re- 
duced. 

The total butter imports of European 
countries for consumption during 1913 
amounted to 475,514,216 lbs. The equiva- 
lent of 23 per cent of this amount was 
furnished by countries outside of Europe, 
while 77 per cent came from the Euro- 
pean countries. In 1919 only 50 per cent 
of the European imports for consump- 
tion was furnished by European coun- 
tries. The shortage of feed, which ex- 
isted during the war, was in 1919 still a 
serious handicap to dairying in the Scan- 
dinavian countries, Switzerland, and the 
Netherlands. Russia, which in 1913 had 
an excess of exports of 168,621,000 lbs 
of butter, was in 1919 virtually out of 
the trade. 

Meanwhile, the dairy countries in the 
southern hemisphere were profiting by 
the opportunity to increase their dairy 
industry. The exports from Argentina 
and New Zealand were increased. The 
imports into British South Africa de- 
creased 97 per cent, practically remov- 
ing that country from_ international 
trade in butter. Australia, which ap- 
pears to be the only exporting country 
in the southern hemisphere that does not 
show increased exports, had a severe 
drouth which extended into the year 1919. 

The United States was receiving prior 
to the war a small excess importation of 
butter, whereas not only during the war 
but through to the end of 1919, this coun- 
try continued to export more than was 
imported, Whether or not dairying was 
generally profitable in the United States 
throughout the war period, the foreign 
demand did much to help this industry 
by maintaining prices. 

During the entire year 1920 the food 
control requirements remained in force 
in the United Kingdom, allowing a ra- 


tion of 1 to 114 oz of butter a week for 
each person. In 1913 the United King- 
dom took 68 per cent of the total net 
world exports of butter. In 1920 the 
gross imports were 192,230,528 Ibs, where- 
as in 1913 it received 463,571,136 lbs. The 
total quantity of butter imported for 
1920, compared with 1919, shows an in- 
crease of 17,487,680 lbs. 

Denmark, the Netherlands, and France 
each exported to the United Kingdom 
in 1920 greater quantities of butter than 
in 1919, which indicates that these coun- 
tries are beginning to return to their pre- 
war exports. The total export of butter 
from Denmark for 1920 is semiofficially 


given as 166,570,000 Ibs, whereas in pre- . 


war times the annual export was 200,- 
000,000 Ibs. That this quantity of but- 
ter was made available for export only 
by reduction of home consumption is 


shown by a comparison with semiofficial 
statistics of production. 

Prior to the war, Denmark produced 
annually about 230,000,000 lbs of factory 
butter, of which approximately 87 per 
cent was exported, leaving about 30,- 
000,000 Ibs for home consumption. The 
1920 butter production in Denmark was 
but 187,000,000 lbs, leaving only about 
21,000,000 lbs for home consumption. 

That the United States has changed 
from a butter exporting country back 
to a butter importing country is shown 
by a comparison of the total exports of 
17,487,735 Ibs for the year 1920 with the 
total imports of 37,454,172 lbs. The 
quantities imported have been increasing 
month by month. The production of 
creamery butter in the United States has 
already begun to reflect the lessening of 
the stimulus of foreign demand. In the 
first nine months of the year 1920 the 
United States produced 664,000,000 Ibs, 
while in 1919 for the corresponding pe- 
riod the quantity was 699,000,000 Ibs, 
showing a decrease of 35,000,000 lbs, or 5 
per cent, in the butter production for 
the nine months. 
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The anticipated increase in butter pro- 
duction in the United States for the last 
three months of 1920, due to a reported 
widespread conversion of condenseries 
into butter factories, had not at the end 
of the year materially affected receipts 
on the principal markets. Some of this 
butter may have found direct sale local- 
ly to chain stores and other large buyers. 

Notwithstanding the fact that butter 
prices in the United States were main- 
tained at a level high enough to attract 
the butter of other countries during 1920, 
the price of butter did not maintain so 
high a position relatively as the prices 
of other articles of food. The holdings 
of butter in the United States for the 
week ending Jan. 1, 1921, were 37,902,- 
983 Ibs. For the same period last year 
the amount was 39,185,438 Ibs. The dif- 
ference in these quantities is negligible, 
so far as the general market situation is 
concerned. 5 

The depreciation of foreign currencies 
not only affected our butter trade direct- 
ly, but affected our entire dairy industry 
indirectly. Imports into countries with 
low exchange rates are discouraged or 


An Open-Air Oven of Clay Is the Simplest Form of Daylight Bakery 
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made prohibitive, while on the other hand 
exports are stimulated. © 

After paying the tariff of 2%4c per 
lb, the Danish export association would 
receive 10.41c more for butter delivered 
in the United States than for the same 
butter sold on the home markets. The 
quoted freight rate on butter from Den- 
mark to New York City is approximate- 
ly the same as the freight rate on butter 
from Minneapolis to New York City. 

The following table shows the interna- 
tional trade in butter in 1913 and 1919, 
giving in each case the excess of imports 
over exports, or of exports over im- 
ports, in pounds (000’s omitted) : 


rn ——1913-——, -——_1919 > 





Excess Excess 
imports exp'’ts imp’ts exports 
U. Kingdom. 450,616 ..... 174,088 ..... 
Belgium .... 12,376 ..... 11,166 ..... 
Switzerland... 10,962 ..... 18,800 ©2000. 
Canada ...... OBGO ncccs . sbene 15,044 
Br. 8. Africa. Sy | reer 144. eee 
Brazil ....... GORE cameos ocgur 520 
MSFpt wccvecs | rer ) } ree 
Bpeim occcvces Meee. waters Srese 392 
United States eer ae ee 25,037 
British India. SL ee 659 
Panama ..... 3420 ow wee 7B. cvecs 
Dominican 
Republic... VB. « swede SOT. 22% 
pe eee 194,438 ..... 80,170 
pA) er i 3 rer 51,303 
Netherlands... ..... , 3) eres 30,243 
BwWOGOR 22.50 sever 42,898 18,770. ..... 
New Zealand. ..... 41,602 ices 48,118 
oo ee ee 25,326 11,6383 ..... 
, |. reer a $4,684 ..... 876 
pO eee ee Ree ‘caaec 34,155 
SO deeaves's | Ke awe 5,124 1,829 ...6. 
Totals ..... 494,540 494,824 227,096 286,517 


The countries included in the forego- 
ing table represented, in 1913, 76 per 
cent of the total import trade and 74 
per cent of the total export trade. Coun- 
tries and dependencies not shown in this 
table could not be used in the compari- 
son, as their figures for 1919 were not 
available; however, their imports and ex- 
ports in 1913 practically balanced. 

The following table shows importations 


‘of butter into the United States during 


the year 1920, by countries, in pounds: 
United Kingdom ......-..+e.e0008 3,747 


pT PPE EE ELER ETE 19,934,547 
a... PRE LER TES RETEPECLEL Ps 8,004 
|" GPP reererrereerencre ek 112,976 
FROG ROOURMGD biccccccccceccesecces 3,061,842 
PE ccd ctevecsesececcesecss 112,000 
|... SET TRETUREETEOR RESELL 123,200 
Turkey in Burope ......cccecccsses 83,205 
CE 94.6-06-60b.5 Ue betas Co edd cence 9,235,630 
BPRORGIEE cic ccicscicocee Se tebees 4,048,648 
BURT 6s cic eb ececttecsecceces 2,806 
a | TTT eee 645,459 
MUL GEMOTS seve ccasccvevtvccvesecs 82,108 

DOERD icc cccveccesscceresenveess 37,454,172 


With ocean shipping as light as it now 
is from east to west, even the quoted 
rates are not maintained uniformly. Any 
one having shipments from Europe to the 
United States may receive concessions 
from competing companies which prefer 
accepting a low rate to having no cargo 
at all. Within the United States the in- 
creased cost of transportation which 
went into effect in the summer of 1920 
and amounted to 3314 per cent had the 
effect of increasing the disadvantage due 
to exchange. Denmark has thus been 
able, on account of her low exchange, to 
sell butter on the markets of the United 
States with an average advantage of 
more than 10c per lb. 

At the close of 1920 the currencies of 
the principal countries of Europe and 
also of Argentina were depressed steadi- 
ly, making a wider and wider difference 
of exchange and thereby increasing the 
advantages of exporting from _ those 
countries to the United States. The 
United Kingdom and Denmark are ex- 
ceptions in that at the end of the year 
their exchange rates showed a slight up- 
ward tendency. The contracts of the 
United Kingdom with the dominions of 
Australia and New Zealand expire March 
31, 1921. 

The following table gives a compari- 
son of the wholesale prices of butter in 
Denmark and the United States in 1920, 
in cents per lb, to show the advantage 
due to exchange rates: 


ices in Den- 
equivalent 
U. 8S. currency 
tations on 
“extras” 
Advantage due 
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POTOMAC STATES BAKERS 


Executive Committee Meets at Richmond to 
Prepare for Annual Convention in June 
—Splendid Programme Promised 


The annual spring meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Potomac States 
Association of the Baking Industry was 
held March 8, at Richmond, Va. The at- 
tendance was good. President George E. 
Muhly, of Baltimore, called the meeting 
to order. Secretary Garber gave a re- 
port of the trip to Wilmington, Del., by 
the president, secretary and _ several 
members of the association last Novem- 
ber to help organize the Delaware bakers 
and have them join the Potomac States 
Association. The Delaware bakers agreed 
to join the organization, and he read a 
letter from H. D. Radcliff, of Wilming- 
ton, which stated that the membership 
blanks had been distributed among the 
bakers and, in due time, applications 
would be received direct from them for 
membership. F,. F. Thomas, of the mem- 
bership committee, reported progress in 
his territory. 

The secretary read a letter from T. F. 
Bayha, of Wheeling, W. Va., vice presi- 
dent, expressing his regrets at not being 
able to be present. He described condi- 
tions locally as deplorable, due to price 
cutting caused by outside bakers ship- 
ping in bread. He said one large plant 
was already closed, and if the present 
situation continued for any length of 
time many others would no doubt go out 
of business. 

Secretary Garber read an interesting 
report of his trip to the Chicago con- 
ference in February, made at the re- 
quest of President Muhly. He told what 
had been accomplished at this conference, 
and predicted much good would come 
from it. He explained why the confer- 
ence was held, and went into details as 
to how the national organization was 
handling legislative matters. He spoke 
of the express rate situation, and cau- 
tioned the shipping bakers how to mark 
their containers. 

The American Institute of Baking was 
highly praised by Mr. Garber, who urged 
helene to support it. He gave an ac- 
count of the good work being accom- 
— by Dr. H. E. Barnard, who has 

een spending some time at Washington 
with the committee on definitions and 
standards, working out bread standards. 
Mr. Garber said that only 175 bakers had 
so far subscribed to the institute. In 
conclusion he called the members’ atten- 
tion to the long time between conven- 
tions and said if the organization wishes 
to accomplish anything it will be neces- 
sary for behere to support the national 
body on a liberal basis in order that they 
can supply the members with informa- 
tion during the year. 

President Muhly thanked Mr. Garber 
for his excellent report, and was in- 
structed to send it out in bulletin form 
to the members, together with any im- 
portant information that he might re- 
ceive from the American Association of 
the Baking Industry prior to the June 
meeting. i 

L. S. Ulman, of Washington, D. C., 
president of the Employing Bakers’ As- 
sociation, explained the steps the Wash- 
ington Chamber of Commerce is taking 
in trying to secure the American Insti- 
tute of Baking for the national capital. 

It was decided to hold the annual 
meeting at Richmond, Va., June 7-9, with 
the first business session starting on 
Wednesday morning, Tuesday being giv- 
en over to registration, executive com- 
mittee meetings, and an informal recep- 
tion in the evening. It was unanimously 
decided to invite George S. Ward, New 
York City, to address the meeting, the 
subject being left to him. However, it 
would please the trade very much if Mr. 
Ward would speak on the American In- 
stitute of Baking. 

Another speaker selected was Albert 
Schulteis, president of the Washington 
(D. C.) Chamber of Commerce, who will 
be asked to talk on “Co-operation and 
Business Ethics,” a subject with which 
he has had much experience. D. P. 
Woolley, vice president of the Fleisch- 
mann Co., is listed for an address on 
“Bakery Advertising.” Cost accounting 
is something the bakers are very much 
interested in at this time, and Harry D. 
Tipton, New York City, will be asked to 
talk on this subject. Mr. Tipton is with 


the Shults Bread Co., New York City, 
and was formerly connected with the 
baking division of the United States 
Food Administration. 

Professor Harry Snyder, of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, has 
been invited to talk on any subject that 
will be of interest to the trade. Other 
speakers invited to appear on the pro- 
gramme are C. E. Meade, Baltimore, ex- 
president of the association; Charles 
Schmidt, Baltimore, director in the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry; P. A. Grill, Baltimore, attorney 
for the Maryland Association of the 
Baking Industry; Elwood M. Rabenold, 


of New York City, and President Power. 


and Secretary McClinton, of the Ameri- 
can Association of the Baking Industry. 
The secretary was also instructed to in- 
vite the president and secretary of all 
near-by bakers’ associations. 

F. S. Bamford, of New York City, 
said it was time to reorganize the Po- 


*“tomac States Association, in order to 


accomplish bigger things for the bakers 
in this territory. He suggested that it 
be organized along the lines of some of 
the western bodies, and cited the work 
that is being accomplished by the In- 
diana Association of the Baking Indus- 
try. He advocated a paid secretary, one 
that can get around among the trade 
and hold meetings, and organize them 
into groups or zone bodies. This was 
followed by a lively discussion, partici- 
pated in by J. J. Mattern, J. A. Singer, 
J. H. Woolridge, G. O. Garber and 
others, who told of the good being ac- 
complished by other organizations that 
have field representatives. 

President Muhly appointed J. J. Mat- 
tern, of Richmond, chairman of the local 
committee on convention arrangements, 
all Richmond bakers to be on his com- 
mittee. 

NOTES 

Wade Gardner, prominent Baltimore 
and Norfolk, Va., baker, is in Florida. 

The modern cake plant of the Corby 
Baking Co., Richmond, Va., is in opera- 
tion. 

E. Erdt, Richmond, Va., retail baker, 
has returned from a trip to Europe and 
Africa. 


F. F. Thomas, flour broker, Baltimore, 
has been elected secretary of Gwynn 
Oak Junction Building & Loan Associa- 
tion. : 

Victor A. Cain, president of the Leav- 
enworth (Kansas) Milling Co., visited 
Washington during the inauguration of 
President Harding. 

W. R. McCaskey, Martinsburg, W. Va., 
ex-president of the Potomac States As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry, has re- 
turned home from Florida. 

Richmond, Va., bakers conducted a 

successful “Bread Week” campaign dur- 
ing the week of March 7, stimulated with 
an extensive individual advertising cam- 
paign. : 
.A. J. Will, vice president August 
Maag Co., Baltimore, continued his trip 
to New York City, where he had an 
engagement with a baking company in 
reference to a big pan order. 

P. B. Thomas, formerly representing 
the Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling Co. 
in northern Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Scranton, is now with the 
Equitable Trust Co., Baltimore. 

The Richmond bakers, including Wil- 
liam Jorge, J. J. Mattern, E. Erdt, A. 
J. Clark, J. N. Solmon, and August, 
George and William Nolde, with L. M. 
Shackelford, Richmond manager of the 
Fleischmann Co., entertained the visitors 
at luncheon. 


Officers and executive committee mem- 
bers present were George E. Muhly, 
president, Baltimore; J. J. Mattern, 
Richmond, Va., treasurer; G. O. Garber, 
Frederick, Md., secretary; L. S. Ulman, 
Washington, D. C.; J. A. Singer, Staun- 
ton, Va; J. W. Lloyd, Martinsburg, W. 
Va; Louis Storck, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

R. V. Benner, son of Henry C. Ben- 
ner, secretary of the Maryland Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry, has com- 
pleted a course in the Fleischmann Co. 
laboratories, New York City, and is now 
foreman of the Meade Baking Co., Bal- 
timore. Another son, Henry C., Jr., is 
with John C. McAlpin, bakery account- 
ant, Philadelphia, serving his apprentice- 
ship. 
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The Storck Baking Co., Parkersburg, 
W. Va., is installing two.more National 
rack ovens, making three within the past 
year. The plant has been enlarged with 
an addition, making it 100x50 feet, of 
steel and mill construction, two stories. 
A Union automatic proofer, Hayssen 
wrapping machine Pe a large electric 
freight elevator are among recent im- 
provements.: The interior has been fin- 
ished in white enamel. Louis Storck, 
president, was in Washington during the 
month looking over wholesale bakeries 
to get ideas to embody into his growing 
business. 


A party of bakers left Baltimore on 
Monday evening by boat for Richmond, 
arriving there the next morning. Among 
them were H. C. Benner, Baltimore, sec- 
retary of the Maryland Association of 
the Baking Industry; G. O. Garber, 
Frederick, Md; J. W. Lloyd, Martins- 
burg, W. Va; J. H. Woolridge, Wash- 
ington, D. C; F. S. Bamford, New York 
City; G. E. Muhly, Baltimore; George 
P. Reuter, Malt-Diastase Co., New York 
City; H. A. Thomas, Baltimore, secre- 
tary of the executive committee of the 
Maryland Association of the Baking In- 
dustry; F. F. Thomas, flour broker, F. 
R. Young, Fleischmann Co., A. J. Will, 
August Maag Co., all of Baltimore. 


J. Harry Woorrince. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puiavetpnutia, Pa., March 17.—Bakers 
bought flour sparingly during the past 
month, lacking confidence in view of the 
unsettled wheat market. They have stock 
enough to last them about 30 days and 
are hunting for bargains. Transactions 
in flour have been mostly in spot goods 
below the figures quoted by the mills. 

The cost of labor in the baking indus- 
try has shown no material reduction 
here as yet, but the cost of flour is less, 
having come down about 25@50c bb! 
during the last month and about $4 
during the year, while other bakers’ sup- 
plies are also generally lower. 

Prices of bread have remained un- 
changed during the month, being gener- 
ally 9c for a 16-0z loaf. The large chain 
stores, however, are selling for 8c. Prices 
of pastry and other baked goods have 
shown no material change. 


SAMUEL S. DANIELs. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dututrn, Minn., March 18.—Bakers 
are buying flour only as they need it, as 
they are not disposed to stock up or 
carry any heavy load under present mar- 
ket and crop conditions. They are in- 
terested in taking advantage of going 
quotations when they need to cover work- 
ing requirements, so as to average up 
well on purchases. The present slumpy 
tone of the wheat market and fine winter 
crop conditions are factors that bakers 
and others are not losing sight of. In 
the face of this they can see nothing to 
their advantage to stock up now for the 
future when, by waiting, they may be 
able to secure more favorable terms, 

With but few exceptions, prices of 
bakery goods are being maintained at 
previous levels. Slight cuts were made 
some time ago in doughnuts and some 
classes of cake, but as a general rule 
prices are still holding at or close under 
high levels. People are wondering why 
prices are not lower when flour, sugar, 
lard, etc., have been reduced consider- 
ably. 

Bakers aver that, while some supplies 
have come down, other materials and 
factors do not permit further reduc- 
tions and leave them a fair profit. The 
labor cost in bakeshops has not de- 
creased, and is a big item in the ex- 
pense of operation. Bakers appear to 
be — strict economy in relation 
to counter help and doing everything 
possible to keep down overhead expense, 
so as to enable them to sell as low as 
possible. and leave a little profit for 
themselves. 

Bread sales continue fair with most 
bakers. Though all admit that business 
is not rushing, every one seems satisfied 
with trade under going conditions. They 
believe that better times are coming in 
the near future, and express hope that 
spring will bring improvement lasting 
the balance of the year. No change in 
prices has been noted lately. ‘The 1-lb 
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loaf retails at 10c, 114-Ib 15@16c, and 
larger ones proportionately. 


PROPOSED BREAD BILL 


Duluth bakers have met. with the city 
council and presented a form of amend- 
ed ordinance for discussion and adop- 
tion, Failure of the bakers to insert in 
the ordinance sponsored by them a 
clause providing for marking of loaves 
of bread with their respective weights 
caused its rejection by the city commis- 
sioners. The city attorney was instruct- 
ed to.draw up another ordinance in 
which this clause and any other details 
omitted by the bakers will be included. 
Members of the council hoped that the 
new ordinance embodying all details 
would be agreeable both to them and 
the bread manufacturers. The ordinance 
would regulate the weight, wrapping and 
method of handling bread manufactured 
and sold in the city. 

NOTES 

Some of the local bakeries have been 
featuring hot cross-buns every week-end, 
and will continue to do so until Easter. 

A permit has been issued to C. D. 
Bowen to construct a frame bakeshop at 
713-715 Lake Avenue South, Duluth, to 
cost $2,000. 

An overheated stove caused a fire in 
the bakery of A. K. Field, 503 East 
Fourth Street, Duluth, early in the 
month, and $500 damage to the building 
and contents. 


George W. Detert, local manager for 
the National Biscuit Co. for the past 
two years and employed with the con- 
cern here for nine years, has resigned to 
take a rest. For the present he has no 
plans for the future. The company an- 
nounced that R. G. Van Sickle, city 
salesman at Detroit, Mich., has been ap- 
pointed local manager to succeed Mr. 
Detert. 

F. G. Cartson. 





_ CENTRAL STATES 
BREAD CONSUMPTION LESS 

Cotumsus, Onto, March 17.—A can- 
vass of the condition of the baking busi- 
ness has shown a decline of 15@50 per 
cent in the demand for bread. Several 
bakers report that business has dropped 
off one half from normal. Reports from 
jobbers who sell to the retailer do not 
show any increase in the demand for 
family flour, so the lack of demand for 
bakers’ bread cannot be attributed to 
home baking. In fact, it is declared by 
those who make a study of the bread 
situation, that the consumer is simply 
not eating as much bread as in the past. 

Another thing that has caused the de- 
mand for bread to fall off has been the 
laying off of men in the factories, for it 
is a well-known fact that a good part 
of the full dinner pails is bread. Bakers 
generally feel that, with the opening of 
spring, there will be a resumption of 
business and a resultant increase in the 
demand for bakers’ bread. 

Bakers are only buying flour for im- 
mediate needs. Had bread business been 
anywhere nea: the bakers’ expectations, 
there would be a very satisfactory flour 
business, but the majority are still using 
flour purchased early last fall, and which 
they expected to have consumed before 
this time. Several have reported stocks 
of flour on hand, and to come out from 
purchases made last fall, sufficient to 
last until June. Others have enough to 
last four to six weeks. 

Ordinarily, these bakers would buy for 
future shipment when their stocks were 
low, but so much money has been lost 
from declining prices that most of them 
feel it is unwise to speculate on future 
prices. As a consequence, buying will 
no doubt be limited to a car or two at a 
time for reasonably prompt shipment. 

It is not anticipated by the best 
posted men in the trade that very much 
flour will be purchased, on the balance 
of this crop, for very far ahead. There 
are, of course, exceptions to all cases, 
and while a few sales have been reported 
lately for 60 days’ shipment, the aggre- 
gate has not amounted to very much. 

There is some price cutting going on 
by those who think they can thus in- 
crease the demand for bread, but their 
experience seems to parallel the mills, 
which at times try to force sales in the 
same manner, but do not find any in- 
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creased demand for their products. This 
price cutting simply results in upsetting 
conditions that much more. and hurts 
business in general, and no one has in- 
creased his sales thereby. 

Labor cost has not decreased in the 
bake shops, but some bakers have let out 
part of their employees, due to decline 
in the demand for bread. Columbus bak- 
ers are wholesaling bread at 9 and 13c, 
respectively, for the 1-lb and 1%,-lb 
loaves, with retail prices 1 and 2c more. 
One of the local chain stores is advertis- 
ing two 12-0z loaves, retail, at llc. 

Flour is being quoted at as low as 
$8.80 for standard spring patents, with 
some Kansas mills quoting the same 
grade at $8.25, cotton 98's, but no sales 





and more favorable comment is noticed 
regarding bakers’ bread now than for a 
long time. The weight of the loaf has 
been gradually increased until the 10c 
retailer is assuming a fair size, and the 
lsc loaf is even larger in proportion. 
The public still prefers the large loaf, 
although the sales of the 10c loaf have 
picked up considerably. Good flour is 
being used in Kansas City by the whole- 
sale bakers, probably 50 per cent being 
short patent. 

Bakers here are practically cleaned up 
on their high priced flour, although some 
are still operating on medium priced 
purchases. A little buying has been done 
recently at the present market, which is 
rather low, and on which a little profit 


Leslie M. Dawson 


Mr. Dawson, a member of the executive board of the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry, is the manager of the bakers’ products department of the Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., at 


Chicago. Mr. Dawson has been connected 


with the baking industry for about 22 years, 


having held positions with the National Biscuit Co., Buffalo; the Ward Baking Co., Cleve- 
land, and the Sanitary Food Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn, 


reported. The flour business is about 
as dead as it could possibly be, but sell- 
ers are hoping to soon see a change for 
the better. . 





KANSAS CITY 

Kansas Crry, Mo., March 18.—The bak- 
ing business shows a little improvement 
over a month ago, but is still far from 
normal. Bread sales have been down 
25@35 per cent for the past three or 
four months, and they have only shown 
about 5@10 per cent reaction. Various 
explanations have been offered for the 
slump but, after all is said, the bread 
business is no different from any other, 
and is simply suffering from the con- 
sumers’ strike against extravagance and 
high prices. 

Of course the day laborer is the real 
bread consumer, and when he is not 
working full time or laying off, he does 
not consume nearly as much bread. An- 
other thing, the housewives who are buy- 
ing their bread are much more economi- 
cal than formerly, and due to this there 
is more home baking. 

Most bakers are making a strenuous 
effort to further improve the quality of 
the loaf, in order to tempt the home 
baker back to buying bread, and it is 
having some effect. The quality in this 
market at present is the best for years, 


could be made in the baking of bread. 
No large lots have been bought recently, 
but inquiry is getting better and indica- 
tions are that a fair, steady business will 
be done between the mills and bakers 
until the new crop. 

Labor conditions are normal, and the 
general efficiency has increased consider- 
ably in the bakeshop. There are some 
rumors about new contracts with the 
bakers and drivers May 1. In some lo- 
calities the unions contemplate asking 
for increases, while in others they will 
simply demand present wages. Labor 
costs have not declined any in the baking 
industry, and it is questionable whether 
or not they will for another year or 
more. Certainly they will have to come 
down materially before the price of 
bread can be reduced. 

One or two small so-called wholesal- 
ers have tried to market a 5c loaf, but 
the quality is so poor they are not hav- 
ing much success with it. Another thing, 
the public is not wanting a 5c loaf, as it 
fully realizes that a quality loaf cannot 
be made with the poor ingredients in the 
small size that would of necessity be 
used, to wholesale at 4c to the grocer. 
Flour would have to sell around $4 bbl 
and labor decline 25@50 per cent before 
a real 5c loaf could be put on the market. 


Ons B. Dursry. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 16.—The past 
month has seen little or no improvement 
locally in the bakery trade, some bakers 
even reporting that business is more in- 
active than in preceding months. What 
improvement may be effected during the 
spring and summer is entirely problem- 
atical, but bakers can see little indication 
of heavier buying on the part of consum- 
ers for some time to come. 

Many causes are advanced for this de- 
pression in the trade, the one most fre- 
quently mentioned being that housewives 
are doing more of their own baking, 
thinking thereby to economize. Should 
this be the case, it would naturally be 
thought that an improvement would have 
been noticed in family flour trade. Such 
a condition has not prevailed, and bak- 
ers who advance the theory that house- 
wives are doing their own baking explain 
the absence of family trade purchases 
by saying that large quantities of flour 
were purchased some time ago, both by 
housewives and retail grocers, and these 
supplies are not yet exhausted. 

The loss in volume of bakery trade 
from a year ago is generally placed at 
20@40 per cent. This condition has 
caused some of the larger bakers of St. 
Louis to run as much as six weeks be- 
hind in the previously estimated con- 
sumption of their stocks, according to 
reports reaching this office. It is the 
smaller baker, the one dependent upon 
the trade of one certain community, that 
has suffered the most and is the farthest 
behind in the consumption of his avail- 
able flour stocks. 

In spite of the light consumption, the 
value of flour on hand in St. Louis bak- 
eries is gradually being brought down 
nearer to current quotations and to 
where the baker does not feel that he is 
taking such a big loss on all of his 
business. It is reported that the aver- 
age price of flour that bakers now have 
on hand is $9 bbl. This figure shows a 
considerable reduction over the previous 
months, and indicates a more healthful 
condition, even though the volume of 
business is less than normal. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 


BALTIMORE 

Battrmore, Mp., March 16.—Sales of 
bread and other baked goods by commer- 
cial bakers show a marked falling off. 
The dullness in general trade conditions 
evidently is causing conservation. Some 
bakers still have high priced flour on 
hand and are slow about placing fresh 
orders, notwithstanding recent declines. 

Wages in the baking trade have not 
declined in the same measure as have 
some other costs. The effort to reduce 
the cost of living must necessarily in- 
volve a downward trend of wages. Only 
a relatively few employing bakers have 
been able to effect any reduction. Those 
shops which have accomplished the dif- 
ficult task report a reduction of only 5 
to 8 per cent. Naturally, this item of 
labor is a very material one, and with 
the slight reduction so far made, it is 
not surprising, to those who take the 
time to analyze matters, that bread prices 
are not appreciably lower. 

Bakers are buying sugar conserva- 
tively and for early use. Prices show a 
tendency to weaken, and in some in- 
stances are Ic lb lower than a month 
ago; quotations of 63,@7%,c lb are heard 
of for fine granulated. Although it is 
believed generally that prices will not go 
much if any lower, bakers feel that it is 
best to buy sparingly. 

Bakers are engaged in slowly work- 
ing out the problem of high priced and 
low priced flour, both at the same time. 
The decline in price found them loaded 
with flour bought at the top. Some tried 
to repudiate contracts on the plea that 
they were unable to fulfill them. Some 
millers acknowledged that to force them 
to the utmost would drive a good many 
bakers out of business. The proposition 
was then made for them to take flour on 
these contracts gradually, and also to 
buy at the lower prices, and thus aver- 
age up on cost. A good many contracts 
were carried beyond their usual time lim- 
it in order to do this. There is still some 
of this expensive flour on hand, and for 
that reason the price of bread and other 
baked goods remains high, according ‘to 
the consumer’s idea. 


J. Harry Woorrince. 
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ALONG. THE PACIFIC COAST 





Price Cutting Prevalent in Many Cities—Flour Stocks Unusually Light— 
Labor Troubles Anticipated With Wage Reductions 


Searriz, Wasu., March 17.—A decided 
feeling of unrest is apparent among bak- 
ers along the Pacific Coast. With de- 
creased outputs reported from all dis- 
tricts, and romise of labor troubles 
in the spring, bakers are showing little 
desire to go out after more business. 
The feeling that the “worst is yet to 
come” seems to pervade the entire trade, 
and small enthusiasm is shown anywhere. 

Practically the only real signs of life 
come from large wholesalers who, de- 
— on quantity production to equal- 

costs, are meeting low price cuts on 
unwrapped bread, unbranded, in order 
to keep up production. These bakeries 
are maintaining regular prices on stand- 
ard brands, wrapped, and in some in- 
stances are using the cheap bread to 
force out the wrapped bread by allowing 
only certain percentage of the daily or- 
der supplied dealers to be of the cut 
priced goods. 

This condition exists in an aggravated 
form in Portland, where the cut price 
bread has become a standard bread on 
the market, retailing at several cents less 
than the established and well-known 
brands, and is being put out by every 
baker in the city. Increasing quantities 
of this cheap bread are going on the 
market every week as the smaller bakers, 
in order to hold what trade they have, 
let down the bars and resort to further 
price cutting. In Portland the cheap 
loaf is easily identified, being different in 
form from any of the well-known brands 
—the same style being used by all bakers. 
Elsewhere this is not true, and bakers 
are using standard pans but putting out 
a large, highly proofed loaf, relying on 
size to prove quality. 

In the southern coast country, outputs 
are more nearly normal than in the 
north. Washington and Oregon bakers 
report smaller production than for sev- 
eral seasons, and in some districts small- 
er than prewar output. This condition 
is explained by some as being usual after 
an extreme drop in flour prices, the 
housewife being tempted by its cheap- 
ness to do her own baking. This will 
end with the cold weather. The ex- 
traordinary tourist travel this year has 
kept California.bakers going on full time 
and high quality production. Less price 
cutting than usual is reported, small bak- 
ers preferring to hold prices and be sat- 
isfied with fair quantity capacity. 

Bread prices are weak at 4%@Ic under 
last. month, with more than ordinary cut- 
ting. Efforts are being made everywhere 
to fold prices, but as bakers who were 
caught with flour contracts at the high 
prices of last fall, use up their supplies 
and come into the market for flour at 
the lesser cost the task is becoming more 
difficult. Standard brands of wrapped 
bread continue to sell wholesale for 8@9c 
for the 1-lb and 12@138c for the 11-lb 
loaf. However, the pound loaf is being 
sold as low as 51,c—mostly in the form 
of twin loaves—two to the pan and sell- 
ing for l5c retail for the pair, un- 
wrapped. Except in a few cases like 
the twin loaf the price cutting by bakers 
has not been reflected in lesser prices 
to the public, the dealer absorbing the 
difference. The quality of the cheap 
bread is in accordance with the price at 
which it is sold. 

Flour stocks do not exist. Bakers who 
bought heavily last fall at high prices 
have cleaned up their contracts, and are 
buying for present needs only. Even the 
larger wholesalers are buying as they use 
the flour, few stocking up over 30 days’ 
supplies ahead. Many former car lot 
buyers are buying their flour by the wag- 
onload from local dealers. Larger quan- 
tities of western flour are being used in 
the mix than ever before, because of 
this condition. Eastern and northern 
mills with warehouses on the coast which 
can deliver in small quantities are seil- 
ing wagonloads where formerly they sold 
car lots, bakers being willing to pay the 
additional price for the convenience. 

The tendency for short buying by bak- 
ers is being helped along by = which, 


though willing to advance funds for small 


stocks, are discouraging buying beyond 
actual necessity. Loans are available, 
but bakers are being advised against ex- 
penditures that are not possible of quick 
turnover. The baking business is being 
conducted more nearly on a cost basis 
than ever before. 

The labor situation becomes more and 
more an issue as May 1 draws near. 
Bakers are planning on changed condi- 
tions and, so far as can be learned, jour- 
neymen bakers are planning on keeping 
all they have gained. Practically nowhere 
has the matter reached the stage of ac- 
tual negotiations on the new contract. 
Portland has reduced wages somewhat, 
and the situation there seems to be set- 
tling down to normal. Should other 
coast cities have labor troubles, however, 
it would probably have a like effect 


there. 

Reductions in wage, and nightwork, 
will be asked by the bakers where night- 
work is prohibited. Journeymen appear 
willing to arbitrate the wage proposition, 
but are standing firm on the nightwork. 
Both sides are preparing for any even- 
tuality, and the next few weeks will see 
the start of open —e 
contracts between organized labor and 
the bakers expire May 1. San Diego and 
Los Angeles do not anticipate troubles, 
as both are open shop and are not plan- 
ning on any change in working conditions 
at present, it is said. 


NOTES 


Master bakers of Spokane will ask the 
bakers’ union of that city to accept $1 
a day reduction when the 1921 scale is 
agreed upon, according to announcement 
made by David Ackerman, president of 
the Spokane Baking Co. The present 
wage contract expires May 1. The union 
recently adopted the 1920 scale, and has 
raised a fund to fight an expected at- 
tempt to make a reduction effective this 


year. 
The Washington Association of the 
Baking Industry sent to Olympia a com- 


mittee consisting of President W. C. . 


Hutchinson, former president Gust Rass- 
mussen, Messrs. Skinner, of the National 
Baking Co., and Barnes, of the Barnes 
Baking Co., Seattle, W. P. Matthaei and 
Henry Matthaei, of Tacoma, and Leo 
Lovenstein, of North Yakima, to appear 
before the committee having in charge 
House Bill No. 154 establishing standard 
weights. The bill as drafted fixes defi- 
nite and inflexible bread weights, while 
allowing variation in butter and other 
food products. When its inequalities 
were pointed out to the committee the 
discrimination was recognized, and steps 
will be taken for its correction. new 
bakery lew governing sanitation and op- 
erating. conditions, patterned after the 
Massachusetts statute, is before the 
legislature. 

W. E. Jackman has purchased the 
Palouse (Wash.) Bakery from L. R. 
Crow. 

The Monroe (Wash.) Bakery is now 
under the management of J. B. Watson. 
Lake & Johnson were the former pro- 
prietors. 

Troy; Mont., has a new bakery under 
the management of G. T. Yabuki. 

K. W. Braune is proprietor of. the 
Ranier (Oregon) Bakery. 

Julius Fleischmann, of the Fleisch- 
mann Co., New York, has been spending 
the winter in Coronado, Cal. After visit- 
ing in San Francisco this month, he will 
return to New York. 

George Rassmussen, until recently 
agent for the Fleischmann Co. at Sacra- 
mento, Cal., will enter the laundry busi- 
ness in that city. He is succeeded as 
agent for the yeast company by R. H. 
Cantley, formerly of Hartford, Conn. 

R. L. Corby, vice president of the 
Fleischmann Co., New York, is visiting 
in California. 

At the banquet of the San Diego Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association, held in the U. S. 
Grant Hotel, San Diego, the following 
officers were elected: chairman, William 
F. Ireland ; vice chairman, C. G, Goatley ; 
treasurer, Carl Winters; secretary, C. 
W. Freeman. A large number of bakers 


Labor. 


and allied tradesmen attended the ban- 
quet, at which W. D. Rudd, O. W. Cot- 
ton, Judge J. W. Keating and Carl Heil- 
born were speakers. An _ enjoyable 
vaudeville programme was given. 

J. Rainville is now in partnership with 
his brother, Hector, in Deer Lodge, Mont. 
They recently purchased the Home bak- 
ery from Henry Damon. 

To satisfy attachment suits brought 
by creditors against the Ashton (Idaho) 
Bakery, the sheriff recently sold its en- 
tire merchandise in small quantities, the 
stock bringing good prices. 

Fire recently Sena the Rotary bak- 
ery, North Yakima, Wash., $10,000; par- 
tially insured. The bakery was owned by 
H. L. Haugen and H. B. Sherman. They 
plan to re-enter business as soon as a 
suitable location can be found. 

Vance Brothers, Tucumcari, N. M., 
have installed new equipment in their 

akery. 

The Montana Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry will hold its annual conven- 
tion at Hunter’s Hot Springs in October. 
J. A. Robbins, of Lewistown, Mont., is 
its president. 

Senator Shearer has introduced a bill 
in the state senate of California looking 
toward a standard weight for bread. In 
part the bill reads: “Commercial toler- 
ances in excess are hereby for small 
loaves of one ounce and for large loaves 
of two ounces, and there shall be no com- 
mercial tolerance below or in deficiency 
of the fixed standard weight.” 

To assist in raising funds to help the 
orphans and other needy ones of Europe, 
some of the bakeries of California have 
pledged substantial amounts. The Chat- 
terton System of Bakeries gave 5 per 
cent of the gross receipts of its many 
stores in San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
San Diego for five days in February. 

The Home bakery, Holbrook, Ariz., has 
been ‘_ mo by F. Leursen. 

The Hermosa Beach (Cal.) Electric 
Bakery has started up at 68 Pier Ave- 
nue, with William Egerer as manager. 
He formerly was mayor of El Centro. 

C. Hartman has sold the Santa Paula 
(Cal.) Bakery to Irving Lenz, who for- 
merly conducted the Burbank (Cal.) 
Bakery. 

The Peerless bakery, Culver City, Cal., 
is in its new home, in the building for- 
merly used by the First National Bank. 
It does both a wholesale and a retail 
business. 

A bakery and confectionery shop has 
been opened in Santa Maria, Cal., by 
M. Holland. 

H. H. Haynes, of the Haynes-Foster 
Baking Co., Portland, has been on a 
vacation in San Francisco and Los An- 
géles. He is expected to return home 
the end of the month. 

Selma, Cal., has a new Bake-Rite bak- 
ery. 

The Newport (Oregon) Bakery has in- 
stalled some new equipment. R. Kas- 
bohm is proprietor. 

Mr. Davis, of the Davis Standard 
Bread Co., Los Angeles, is spending the 
month in Hawaii. 

The Southern California Bakers’ As- 
sociation and Chairman William F. Ire- 
land have been instrumental in having 
the American Institute of Baking assist 
in preparations for giving a course in 
baking chemistry in Los Angeles. A 
course is being worked out with the 
southern California branch of the Cali- 
fornia State University, whereby bakers 
and other men connected with the indus- 
try may take night lessons. William F. 
Ireland has charge of the registration of 
interested parties. 

The Seattle Baking Co. has enlarged 
its cake department. Recently it put a 
new cream loaf on the market, in boxes, 
for which it asks 25c. The venture is 
said to be a success. 

Bakers of southern California are up 
in arms against the proposed bill which 
would force the labeling of every manu- 
factured product with the cost of the 
ingredients used therein. This would 
entail a hardship on bakers. 

T. N. Williams and A. Spurlock, who 
operate a National System bakery in 
Tucson, Ariz., have established a branch 
store in El Paso, Texas. .- 

James Cheek, Portland, has sold the 
Hawthorne delicatessen and bakery to J. 
W. Armishaw. The old name will be 
retained. 

Gus Meier has sold his bakery on Fos- 
ter Road, Portland, to F. Weslowski, 
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formerly of Sheridan, Oregon. It will 
now be known as the Weslowski bakery. 

The Sheldon Doughnut Co. has — 
another chain store in Seattle, off Fourth 
near Union. . 

On March 5, J. Goldie, of the Perfec- 
tion bakery, Sacramento, gave a banquet 
in the shipping department of: his plant. 
More than 400 were present, including 
wholesale and retail bakers from San 
Francisco. good vaudeville pro- 
gramme was presented. 

Lindsey, Cal. has a new Bake-Rite 
bakery. a 

Some new equipment has been installed 
in the Burgoine bakery, Eugene, Oregon. 

Quality is the name chosen for a new 
bakery to be opened in Portland, at 
Broadway and Larabee streets. J. E. 
Wallace is proprietor. Frank Taylor, of 
Portland, will be Mr. Wallace’s assistant. 

Lazowa & Derkess have purchased the 
bakery formerly run by Echkart & Ness 
on Georgia Street, Vallejo, Cal. 

F, A. Wagner has sold his interest in 
the Yamhill Baking Co., Portland, to his 
partner, N. R. Jensen. 

The Superior Doughnut Co. has opened 
a wholesale ~e factory in Monta- 
villa, Portland. B. Hartinger is proprie- 
tor. 

Jenne & Son have bought the Miller 
bakery on First Street, San Diego, Cal. 

Mike Kreling, a prominent baker of 
Los Angeles, is a candidate for the city 
council. He has a fine bakery at Twenty- 
fourth and Hoover streets. Naturally, 
the local bakers’ association is solidly 
behind him with its influence and votes. 

A. E. Short, of the Day-Light bakery, 
East Belmont Street, Portland, is seek- 
ing a larger location. 

The Medford (Oregon) Groceteria is 
installing new equipment, looking toward 
greatly enlarging its bakery ) Breeton 
Gates & Lidiard are proprietors. 

Gaul & Rich have purchased the bak- 
ery at Thirtieth and University streets, 
San Diego, Cal., from J. Gard. 

The new bakery in the Seelig Market, 
San Pedro, Cal., is under the manage- 
ment of J. W. Ervin. 

The Liberty bakery, Thirty-ninth and 
East Lincoln, Portland, has been pur- 
chased by J. F. Willard from C. Morgen- 
son. . 

H. Clubb and M. Linder are proprie- 
tors of the new bakery opened in the 
market at 5405 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Los Angeles. 

South Portland, Oregon, has a new 
doughnut shop operated by J. Gunty, 
formerly of San Francisco. 

F. Rogers, who started up making only 
doughnuts, has expanded into a real 
bakery on Alberta Street, Portland. 

Fryer & Manos have absorbed the 
Ungles Pie Co., on Mississippi Avenue, 
Portland. Mr. Ungles has moved to 
California, where it is rumored he will 
engage in the pastry business. 

R. W. Floyd has bought the White 
delicatessen and bakery at 292 Tenth 
Street, Portland, from Mr. Cook. E. 
Waugh will be superintendent. 

A. Maart will open a bakery in Rich- 
mond, Cal. 

C. S. Wilson, of Pomona, has bought 
the Bake-Rite bakery, 542 Third Street, 
San Bernardino, Cal., from W. H. Winn. 

Jackson & Koros have bought the 
Shoshone (Idaho) Bakery from W. H. 
Willett, and will remodel. 

A new Federal bakery has been opened 
in the Frye Market, Hoquiam, Wash. 

A new oven has recently been installed 
in the Harlem (Mont.) Bakery, of which 
A. F. Marcinkowski is proprietor. 

Henry Damon, who sold his bakery in 
Deer Lodge, Mont., plans taking a long 
vacation in California. 

The Quality Shop and the Watson bak- 
ery, Snohomish, Wash., will consolidate. 

The American bakery, Ventura, Cal., 
is being enlarged. Mr. Baker is the 
proprietor. 

The Bee Hive bakery has been opened 
up near the Washington School, Charles- 
ton, Wash. A lunchroom will be open 
to the students of the school. 

The Peerless bakery, San Francisco, is 
planning on overhauling and remodeling 
its shop and putting in modern bread 
making machinery. Hague & Steger are 
proprietors. When completed, the plant 
will be thoroughly up to date and auto- 
matic. 

E. F. Bodenhamer, proprietor of the 
Peerless bakery, Medford, Oregon, has 
ordered machinery for the plant which, 
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when completed, will make it one of the 
most complete small bakeries in southern 


Oregon. 

V. O. Alfier, proprietor of the Weed 
(Cal.) Bakery, spent several days in San 

rancisco the early part of the month. 
Mr. Alfier plans on remodeling his plant 
and b machinery to do his work. 

W. M. mpbell, western representa- 
tive of the Falk Potato Flour Corpora- 
tion, is spending several weeks calli 
on the trade in Seattle and Portland. 
Mr. Campbell lives in southern Cali- 
fornia, 

William Matthaei, of the Matthaei 
Bread Co., Tacoma, spent several days 
in Portland early this month, on his way 
home from Chicago and eastern points. 

G. G. Porter, who recently sold his in- 
terest in the Porter Baking Co., Seattle, 
has returned from a six weeks’ auto trip 
through Oregon and California. While 
in the South he called on the baking 
trade. 

The Bakrite bakery, Fresno, Cal., is 
planning on establishing two manufac- 
turing plants and several retail stores 
in that city. One plant will be equipped 
for the manufacture of bread, and will 
have all modern conveniences, the other 
will be an up-to-date cakeshop. Exten- 
sive plans for building up their business 
are being made. Mr. Graham is man- 
ager. 

The Anchor bakery, Sacramento, is ar- 
ranging to install a new oven and make 
some changes in the interior of the shop. 


It is expected this will increase the ca-. 


pacity of the plant about one third. 

A new concern has been organized in 
Portland to sell bread, delivering daily 
from house to house, using motorcycles 
for conveyances. The bread will be 
manufactured by the Huesner — 
Co., Vancouver, Wash., and delivere 
across the river by trucks to central 
points, in baskets. The motorcycles are 
to be equipped with side cars arranged 
to carry two baskets. Frequent trips to 
the central station are planned, permit- 
ting fresh bread to be delivered to the 
home. * It is expected the new sales con- 
cern will cover the city of Portland, but 
the Huesner Baking Co. will continue to 
do a strictly wholesale business in Van- 
couver, and Washington points. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat., March 16.—The 
following are the officers of the South- 
ern California Wholesale Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation for the present season: J. A. Mac- 
kenzie, president; Theodore J. Van de 
Kamp, vice president; William Francis 
Ireland, secretary-chairman; C. P. Brow- 
er, treasurer. Officers of the Southern 
California Retail Bakers’ Association for 
the present season: Raymond Keyzer, 
president, Compton; Richard Welch, vice 
president, Los Angeles; A. Kullman, 
treasurer, Los Angeles; William Francis 
Ireland, secretary-chairman. 


NOTES 


Joseph Zolg is now in charge of the 
Bake-Rite-bakery at Oxnard, Cal. 

R. W. Simmons has bought the Blue 
Ribbon bakery, Alhambra, Cal., from 
Mrs. A. G. Page. 

The Bake-Rite Co. has opened an up- 
to-date doughnut shop at 1021 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 

Henry Francon has purchased the bak- 
ery at 741 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, from S. Gindsberg. 

John H. De Cuir and Otto Scheel have 
bought the bakery at 217 Clement Street, 
San Francisco, from Frank Fink. 

A. Rauschenbach, proprietor of the 
City bakery, Covina, Cal., has moved 
into his new shop on Citrus Avenue, 

The Quality Doughnut Shops have 
opened the first of a projected chain 
of stores at 327 East Fourth Street, Los 
Angeles. 

e Newbold bakery, San Jose, Cal., 
has been purchased by G. Torazzo and 
B. Accinelli from Olaf Pearson and W. 
F, Kruater. 

Otto Matte, of the Golden State Bak- 
ing Co., left San Francisco in February 
to visit ‘all the larger bakeries in Chicago, 
Milwaukee, New York, St. Louis and 
Cincinnati. 

Alvin L. Hadley, of Pasadena, who 
died Jan. 10, was for many years asso- 
_ ciated with the Chaffee organization, and 

later was general manager of the Pasa- 
dena Biscuit Co. 
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M. Getz & Co., San Francisco, have 
opened offices at 932 South Hill Street, 
Los Angeles, offering a complete line of 
machinery, equipment and supplies for 
bakers and confectioners. 

Paul Knight has sold a half interest 
in the Royal bakery, 1456 Polk Street, 
San Francisco, to Fred Stadilberger, 
who will be actively identified in the 
management of the establishment. 

Oscar Bougue and Alfred Ulrich have 
sold the Duboce bakery, 708 Fourteenth 
St., San Francisco, to S. Schrouth, Paul 
Frederick, C. Borzick and M. Majerica, 
who contemplate many improvements. 

A. W. J, Gibbs, formerly publisher of 
the Pacific Coast Gazette, who has 
studied the baking schools in Europe 
and the United States, has organized 
Gibbs & Co., with $50,000 capital stock, 
headquarters at 330 Pacific Building, 
San Francisco, to build a school in whi 
to conduct classes in baking. 

Bakers of California are opposing a 
proposed bill which would force label- 
ing of every manufactured product with 
the cost of the ingredients of which it is 
composed. 

The Millar bakery, First Street, San 
Diego, has been sold to Jenne & Son. 

The Southern California Bakers’ As- 
sociation is urging an amendment to the 
bill pending at Washington, D. C., which 
would limit cold storage to one year. The 
effect of such a measure in regard to 
frozen eggs from China is being especial- 
ly considered. 

Gaul & Rich have sold their bakery at 
Thirtieth and University streets, San 
Diego, to J. Gard. 

Arrangements are being completed by 
the Southern California Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, with the assistance of the American 
Institute of Baking, to give a course in 
baking chemistry in Los Angeles. 

Albert Lord has recently opened his 
new store at 5711 Pasadena Avenue, Los 
Angeles. 

Harry Clubb and Mr. Lindner have 
opened the C. & L. bakery as a conces- 
sion in the market at 5405 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Los Angeles. 

The San Francisco office of the Bake- 
Rite Oven Co. has announced the open- 
ing of new Bake-Rite bakeries at Lind- 
say and Selma, Cal. 

Joseph Derkess and Thomas Lazowa 
recently bought the bakery at 201 Georgia 
Street, Vallejo, Cal., from Eckhart & 
Ness. 

The Hermosa Beach electric bakery 
has opened at 68 Pier Avenue, Hermosa 
Beach, under the management of William 
Egerer. 

Mary Holland has opened a bakery 
and confectionery at 119 West Main 
Street, Santa Maria, Cal. 

The Santa Paula City bakery has been 
purchased by Irving Lenz. 

W. H. Winn, of San Bernardino, has 
sold his Bake-Rite bakery at 542 Third 
Street to C. S. Wilson. 

A number of San Francisco wholesale 
and retail bakers and allied tradesmen 
were guests at the banquet given by J. 
Goldie, of the Perfection bakery, Sacra- 
mento, in the shipping department of his 
plant, at which more than 400 guests 
were in attendance. The banquet, which 
was held on the evening of March 5, was 
one of the most successful of the many 
that Mr. Goldie has tendered to his 
friends. 

R. L. Corby, vice president of the 
Fleischmann Co., spent a few days re- 
cently in San Francisco, and then left 
for Los Angeles for a conference with 
Julius Fleischmann, who is spending the 
winter at Coronado, Cal. 

M. Barsotte, of Madera, was in San 
Francisco recently, purchasing complete 
equipment for a new bakery he is start- 
ing in the former city. Mr. Barsotte 
hopes to have his new plant in operation 
before April 1. 

R. C. Mason. 





NEW CAMPBELL BAKERY 


The Campbell Baking Co. recently 
completed its new modern bakery at 
Shreveport, La. The plant is two stories, 
with basement, and is considered one of 
the finest in the state. A series of enter- 
tainments are planned to acquaint the 
public with the plant. An advance ad- 


vertising campaign was launched several 
weeks before the opening, and descrip- 
tive articles appeared in the daily news- 


papers. 


H. B. Sperry is manager, Wil- 


liam Harrison superintendent of produc- 
tion, B. J. Barr city sales manager, H. 
L. Harrington country sales manager, 
and M. Barker office manager. 





GENERAL BAKING C0. 
The financial statement of the General 
Baking Co., on Jan. 1, 1921, was as fol- 
lows: 


ASSETS 
Good-Will .cccccccccccccccccscess $7,010,867 
Land, buildings, machinery and 
CGUIPEROME ccccccccccccccccesse 5,399,870 
Common stock of Kolb Bakery Co. 
at cost im stock ........eeeeeee 1,740,000 
Investment in Dillman Bakery, 
D6 6e0secses cccecceescscesees 332,582 
Investment in company wholly 
OWNER cocccccccccccccccccccese 9,600 
COBB ccccccccccccccccsccecscctece 582,679 
U. S. Liberty bonds at cost....... 575,424 
Company’s bonds purchased ..... 196,067 
Accounts and notes receivable.... 377,144 
Accounts receivable from associ- 
ated companies ........++.+ee05 25,020 
ImventOries ..ccccccccscccccccccce 1,364,521 
Prepaid insurance, taxes, etc...... 74,519 
Potal AGB0ts ..ccccccccccsescccs $17,688,298 
LIABILITIES 
Seven per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, outstanding ...... $7,057,800 
Common stock, outstanding ..... 3,400,000 
First mortgage 6 per cent bonds.. 2,702,000 
Accounts payable, including esti- 
mated provision for excess prof- 
its and federal income taxes.... 1,242,466 
Accounts payable to an associated 
GURNEE 6.005.686 00666 secon seas 11,457 
Accrued interest on bonds ........ 14,174 
Reserve for depreciation of plant 
and equipment ..........eeee0% 1,782,834 
BUrPlas coccccccccescesccccescsees 1,477,565 
Total lMabilities ...ccceccsscece $17,688,298 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Net income from operations after 

charging depreciation of plant 

and equipment ($343,294) and 

interest on bonds ($166,390), and 

after making estimated provi- 
- sion for excess profits and fed- 

eral income taxeS ........e+e08 $1,086,225 
Add—Surplus Dec. 27, 1919....... 2,124,402 


$3,210,627 
Less—Dividends on preferred 
stock paid in cash or preferred 


stock 1,733,062 


Surplus Jan, 1, 1921 


The officers of the General Baking Co. 
are: William Deininger, president; F. R. 
Shepard, vice president; F. H. Frazier, 
vice president; G. E. Fawcett, treasurer 
and secretary; A. A. Clarke, assistant 
treasurer; F, Tilney, assistant secretary. 
Directors: A. J. Arnold, Providence, R. 
I; T. H. Banks, New York City; W. H. 
Collins, Montclair, N. J; William Dein- 
inger, New York City; J. B. Dwyer, Buf- 
falo, N. Y; George E. Fawcett, New 
York City; B. S. Ferguson, Boston; R. 
H. Fleischmann, New York City; F. H. 
Frazier, New York City; W. H. Gibson, 
Philadelphia; Louis J, Kolb, Philadel- 
phia; Gustav Lay, Toledo, Ohio; C. Les- 
lie Lowes, Rochester, N. Y; J. E. Mc- 
Kinney, Tulsa, Okla; G. N. Meissner, St. 
Louis; W. H. Pratt, Cleveland, Ohio; F. 
R. Shepard, Boston; John U. Weber, 
Newark, N. J. 





AMONG BAKERS AND SUPPLY MEN 

Ben B. George, of the Procter & Gam- 
ble Co., Cincinnati, has recently returned 
from his annual trip to the Pacific Coast 
and the Northwest, where he has been 
calling on the branch offices of his com- 
pany. He states that business, on the 
whole, is good, as far as his company is 
concerned. 

‘W. E. Long, president of the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, left on his annual 
vacation to Florida, March 1. While 
there, most of his time will be spent at 
Crooked Lake, near Miami. He was ac- 
companied by several well-known bakers, 

William N. Elwood, general manager, 
and Paul E. Franke, secretary, of the 
Union Machine Co., Joliet, Ill., have been 
calling on the trade in the East. This 
concern has lately changed its name, 
leaving out the word “Wrapping.” 

At a special meeting of the Schulze 
Baking Co., Chicago, which about 30 rep- 
resentatives attended, the nucleus for a 
social club was formed, to be known as 
“The Schulze Club” of Chicago. Officers 
chosen were: Thomas Stephens, presi- 
dent; Martin Weig, first vice president; 
Theodore Schulze, financial secretary; E. 
F. Bradford, recording secretary; Miss 
L. Jung, treasurer. 

T. W. Remmers, president American 
Bakers’ Machinery Co., is taking a well- 
earned rest at Hot Springs, Ark., the 
first he has had in many years. He left 
St. Louis March 6, and expects to be 


eeccecevece $1,477,565 
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away about a month. He was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Remmers. 

F, J. McKane, a baker at Okmulgee, 
Okla., is putting on a very successful 
advertising campaign for Butter-Nut 
Bread, during which he has practically 
doubled his busines, in spite of the some- 
what dull conditions prevailing in the 
trade, 

H. J. Pflaumer, formerly connected 
with the Falk American Potato Flour 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, is opening a 
bakery at Weymouth, Mass. 

The National Association of Corru- 
gated Fibre Box Manufacturers has 
largely increased its membership during 
the past year, and now numbers over 40. 
In circular matter sent out to the trade, 
the association claims that the corrugat- 
ed fibre box is the best shipping contain- 
er for oo and articles packed in 
glass. Some of the most prominent bak- 
ers throughout the country are using 
corrugated fibre box bread containers, 
The secretary’s office is in the Republic 
Building, Chicago. ° 

Among recent sales and installations 
made by the Middleby-Marshall Oven 
Co., Chicago, are included three ovens for 
Hillman’s department store, two to the 
Boston store, and three to Chas. Weeg- 
ham & Co., Iné., all of Chicago. This 
concern has also sold ovens to Samuel 
Davidson and F. L. Hagerty, bakers of 
Decatur, Ill, and Dodgeville, Wis., re- 
spectively, and to the Boston store and 
Gimball’s department store, of Mil- 
waukee, 

Schulze Advertising Service is now of- 
fering to bakers ‘interesting educational 
and attractive bread inclosures, featur- 
ing the popular Mother Goose Rhymes. 
These afford great interest, not only to 
the children but also to adults. 

C. W. Hamilton, president of the Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) Lace Paper Co. left 
March 11 for St. Augustine, Fla., for a 
month’s vacation. This company reports 
business with them as fairly good. 

H. J. Stark, secretary of the Pabst 
Corporation, Milwaukee, died March 13. 
Mr. Stark had been with the Pabst peo- 
ple over 40 years, and took an active 
part in the management of the company. 
The funeral was held March 16 from his 
home. A. S. Purves. 





BROOKLYN MASTER BAKERS 

The Brooklyn Master Bakers’ Purchas- 
ing Association held its regular meeting 
recently at 1404 Decatur Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. President Martin Keidel pre- 
sided. 

A letter from the joint committee on 
definitions and standards, Bureau of 
Chemistry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, defining wheat or white 
bread, was read and discussed. 

While the retail bakers have not been 
consulted as to the definition of a loaf 
of bread they fully approve of the one 
set forth in the letter, and declared that 
a wheat loaf should contain no other in- 
gredients than those decided upon. They 
have always advocated a loaf that should 
not contain any chemicals whatsoever. 
Skimmed milk powder and diastatic fer- 
ments are not to be classed as chemicals. 

After a general discussion, it was de- 
cided to add a number of lines of mer- 
chandise to the large stock already car- 
ried by the association. 





ATLANTA (GA.) BAKERS’ CLUB 

Organization of the Bakers’ Club of 
Atlanta, Ga., was the outgrowth of a 
series of spirited meetings held by bak- 
ers and allied tradesmen. The activities 
of the club are being shaped along the 
same lines as those carried out by the 
Birmingham, Ala., and the Chattanooga, 
Tenn., associations, social and business 
features being planned, with the ultimate 
aim of establishing an organization of 
real helpfulness to all bakers. It has 
not been definitely decided as to whether 
there will be one meeting a month, or 
two. 

It is planned to discuss live baking 
topics at the meetings, with an occasion- 
al special subject to be covered by a 
baker particularly familiar with it. Time 
also will be given for informal discussion 
of questions concerning baking problems, 
the use of materials, etc. 

The officers of the club are A. B. Mar- 
vin, president; W. B. McClelland, vice 
president; Vannie Tilden, secretary; Le- 
Roy Rogers, treasurer. 
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SUMMARY OF MONTH’S NEWS 





Gossip of the Trade in Central, Eastern and Southern States — New 
Bakeries Being Built—Many Business Changes 


INDIANA 


The modern plant of the Marion Bak- 
ing Co., at Eleventh and Adams streets, 
Marion, is now in operation. 

Stockholders of the Dearborn Baking 
Co., Aurora, have elected L. L. Hill 
president, E. W. Swartout vice president, 
G. H. Lewis secretary, and A. E. Eber- 
hardt treasurer. The bakery will be en- 
larged, and additional ovens and other 
equipment installed. 

The Weiss bakery, on Main Street, 
Evansville, has remodeled its store and 
installed a soda fountain and lunchroom. 

A. E. Redman has sold his bakery at 
Oakland City to Emery Chambers. 

With a view to creating greater activ- 
ity in its affairs, the Indiana Association 
of the Baking Industry is contemplating 
rezoning the entire state. According to 
the proposed plan, there will be more 
zones, and zone and county meetings at 
frequent intervals, and in this way the 
association hopes to have 92 centers of 
activity in the state. 

Sale of the South Bend Bread Co., 
South Bend, which has been in the 
hands of receivers, to another corpora- 
tion of the same name, has been approved 
by the court. The sale price was $53,700. 

G. W. Opell has opened a modern bak- 
ery at 315 Main Street, Vincennes. 

Bishopp Bros. have sold their baker 
at Frankfort to O. H. Gladding, who will 
operate under the name of the Sanitary 
bakery. 

Sparks Brooks has sold his bakery at 
Lapel to Mrs. Lena Shuck and Carter 
Castor, who will operate as the Lapel 
bakery. 

Huey & McCoy, Portland, have sold 
their bakery to Chambers & Conyer. 

Mathias Fink has succeeded J. S. 
Burger & Son in the baking business at 
Toto. 


KENTUCKY 

The Pikesville Baking Co., Pikesville, 
has been organized by D. T. Neel, S. M. 
Hereford and L. Dye, with $20,000 capi- 
tal stock. 

The Flaherty Baking Co., Covington, 
has been incorporated, with $50,000 capi- 
tal stock. 


The Favorite bakery, Frankfort, and - 


Stilitz Kane, Louisville, have added 
trucks to their delivery equipment. 

Frank Aufenkamp, First and Broad- 
way, Louisville, has added some mixing 
machinery. 

C. A. Kochenrath is erecting a one- 
story bakery at 1293 Bardstown Road, 
Louisville. 

The bakery of A. Ahrens, Poplar and 


Washington streets, Bellevue, has been’ 


sold at auction. 

The Louisville Master Bakers’ Booster 
Club has elected Theodore von Boken 
president, and E. A. Kensig secretary. 

Samuel Brown has bought the bakery 
of A. B. Coppago, Hawesville. 

The Pikesville bakery, Pikesville, was 
damaged $18,000 by fire. It will be re- 
built. 

A co-operative advertising fund of 
$8,000 is being raised by Louisville bak- 
ers to be used in a campaign to increase 
consumption of bakers’ bread. 

Another delivery truck has been added 
by the bakery of Joseph Teekin, which 
has been one of the most rapidly grow- 
ing in Louisville. 

The Bakers’ Booster Club of Louis- 
ville was entertained by Lee Zwigard at 
his residence, in connection with the cele- 
bration of his fortieth anniversary in the 
baking business. 

Randell & Son have engaged in the 
baking business at Harrodsburg. 


NEW JERSEY 

The American Bakeries Co., Asbury 
Park, has bought property on Bond 
Street, where it will erect a one-story 
building to be used as a bakery. 

W. B. Druchbar has engaged in the 
bakery business at Trenton. 

The Reitz model bakery has been in- 
corporated at Asbury Park, with $75,000 
capital stock, by William Layton and 
Fred and E. L. Reitz. - 

The Purity Co-operative bakery, Pat- 


erson, is now occupying its new quarters 
on Taylor Street. he company has 
1,200 stockholders, and is entering its 
seventeenth year of business. H. Engel 
is president, Leo Rosenkopf vice presi- 
dent, William Lank secretary, Abram 
Waks manager, and K. Webber superin- 
tendent. 

The Maria Croft Baking Co., Newark, 
has been incorporated by N. H. Porter, 
E. J. and J, L. McKenna, with $125,000 
capital stock, and will be located at 31 
Clinton Street. 

Jacob Ottenbacher, prominent baker at 
Phillipsburg, is in Florida. 

The Foerster Baking Co. has been 
opened at 45 Main Street, Hackensack, 
under the management of Fred Stell- 
mars. 

W. G. Kershaw has opened a bakery on 
Main Street, Bound Brook. 

S. W. Coombs, conducting a bakery at 
Maple and New York avenues, Wildwood, 
is building a business block at Pacific 
and Oak avenues. 

Henry Hill, proprietor of the Premier 
bakery, Pacific and Pine avenues, Wild- 
wood, has bought the property at 220 
East Schelenger Avenue, and will con- 
vert it into a modern bakery. 

The Valet Electric Baking Co., at 
Eighth and Asbury avenues, Ocean City, 
has been incorporated, with $125,000 
capital stock. 

Jacob Engel, baker, 648 Newark Ave- 
nue, Jersey City, is bankrupt. Liabili- 
ties, $13,738; assets, $11,087. 

J. Leven has bought the bakery of W. 
F. Bauer, 727 Springfield Avenue, Ir- 
vington. 

Otto Bruggner has bought the bakery 
at 348 Central Avenue, Jersey City, for- 
merly conducted by W. Ibach. 

B. C. Komrad has sold his bakery, 317 
Orange Road, Montclair, to William 
Lutte. 

The Barnard Baking Co., Plainfield, 
operated by W. J. Remppies, is bank- 
rupt. Assets, $6,000; liabilities, $16,000. 

The People’s bakery, 33 Church Street, 
Trenton, has been destroyed by fire. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 

George Ratner has bought from the 
New England Bakery Co. property at 
49-59 Whalley Avenue, New Haven, 
Conn. 

The Hudson Baking Co., of Bridge- 
port, Conn., with $100,000 capital stock, 
has been organized by J. L. Kulakowski, 
Peter Knapp, Alfons Renski, W. Kmiec 
and B. Zulkowski. 

Byers Bros., Inc., New London, Conn., 
has been incorporated, with $100,000 
capital stock, by J. N. La Pointe, and 
Joseph and J. R. Byers. 

The second anniversary of Bond Bread 
in Boston was duly celebrated at the City 
Club by the General Baking Co., which 
tendered a dinner to the local sales force. 
Louis J. Kolb, of Philadelphia, acted as 
toastmaster, and among the speakers 
were F, R. Shepard,. vice president, G. 
E. Fawcett, treasurer, B. S. Ferguson, 
and F. H. Fraizer. 

The bakery of Peter Gawl, 25 Central 
Avenue, Webster, Mass., has been sold 
to J. P. Dzuirgot and M. Wojiech. 

M. H. Hunt ‘has bought the Athol 
(Mass.) Sanitary Bakery, and will op- 
erate it in connection with his other bak- 
ery on Main Street. 

J. S. Vandeleur, formerly with the 
Ivan B. Nordhem Co., New York City, is 
now advertising manager of the New 
England Bakery Co., which has eight 
plants in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

John Dinko and B. Hopala_ have 
bought the bakery of W. Rodle, 100 Ar- 
nold Street, Woonsocket. 

William Mann has moved his bakery, 
Bath, Maine, to 90 Center Street, where 
he secured larger quarters. 

E. R. Hollis, A. S. Fitts and W. H. 
Hardy have bought the bakery and gro- 
cery business of Fitts Bros., Marlboro, 
Mass. 

William Coulthurst has sold his bakery, 
Olneyville, R. I., to Robert Headley. 

W. J. Wall has been elected president 
of the Grocers’ Bread Co., Brockton, 
Mass. The other officers are: R. P. Car- 


resident; C. J. Cowley, treas- 
. Marshall and Carl Bennichi, 


son, vice 
urer; D. 
directors. 

The —7 of Bergin & Clear, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., has been sold to J. H. 
Clear. 

Moses David is erecting a two-story 
brick and terra cotta bakery on Broad- 
way, Newport, R. I. 

The Starr Bakery, Inc., of Stamford, 
Conn., has a capital stock of $50,000. 

Eugene Callahan, baker, Kenne, N. H., 
has added another oven. 

H. S. Edgerly, Worcester, Mass., has 
leased space in the Hale Building, 11 
Sterns Park, Springfield, Mass., and will 
install a bakery. 

The Puritan Bakeries, 281 South Main 
Street, Fall River, Mass., were damaged 
$21,000 by fire; partially insured. 

George Kain, a baker at 166 Crown 
Street, New Haven, *Conn., and C. W. 
Conlon, 24 Grove Street, Haverhill, 
Mass., are bankrupt. 

Harry Tobin, who acquired the bakery 
of J. H. Rundle, South Norwalk, Conn., 
has sold to Rosenthal & Lieberman, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

H. J. Pflaumer, formerly in charge of 
the advertising department of the Falk 
American Potato Flour Corporation, has 
gone into the baking business at Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 

D. W. McGregor, a prominent grocer 
of Boston, and vice president of the Gro- 
cers’ Baking Co., is dead following an 
operation for appendicitis. 

The Franco-American Co-operative Co. 
has been granted a charter at Gardner, 
Mass., to do a general bakery and gro- 
cery business, with a capital stock of 
$15,000. 

Ryders, Inc., has been started at Bos- 
ton, with $15,000 capital stock, to do a 
baking business. Those interested are 
H. J. Ryder, H. W. Jarvis and A. R. 
Vasmus. Headquarters will be at 26 
Allston Street, Boston. 

The bakery of M. E. Johnson, 607-609 
Main Street, Worcester, Mass., has been 
damaged by fire. 

Fire, which started in the bakery de- 
partment of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Market, caused a loss of over $40,000, 
covered by insurance. Work on rebuild- 
ing will be started at once. 

The bakery of Felix Koziel, 73 Chest- 
nut Street, Chicopee, Mass., is in opera- 
tion. It is a one-story structure, 20x40. 


NEW YORK STATE 

The H. J. Walz Co., Buffalo, is now 
occupying the entire four floors and 
basement of the building at 72 East 
Huron Street. On the gound floor are 
the offices and a display room, and a 
complete bread mixing outfit. 

The National Biscuit Co. is to build 
a bakery in Buffalo, the largest in that 
part of the state. The cost of the 
building and equipment for the new 
cracker factory will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $1,000,000. When finished, the 
plant will give employment to about 600 
persons. 

The Community Groceries & Bakeries 
has been incorporated at Buffalo, with 
$150,000 capital stock. Headquarters 
will be at 103 Lafayette Avenue. 

F. O. Beck and J. C. Schoppaul, of 
230 Willis Avenue, Bronx, have incorpo- 
rated as Otto Beck, Inc., with a capital 
stock of $25,000. 

William Krummer has bought the bak- 
ery at 2311 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn. 
The shop and store have been remodeled, 
and new equipment installed. 

Bridenfeld Kaus has bought the bak- 
ery at 279 Central Avenue, Brooklyn, 
from Rudolph Maisch. 

Adam Fenn has sold his bakery on 
Rockaway Avenue, Brooklyn, to Max 
Seyfried. 

The property on Monroe and Jackson 
streets, New York City, belonging to the 
Shults Bread Co., was sold at auction to 
Harry D. Tipton for $90,000. This build- 
ing was formerly the home of the New 
York O.K. Bread Co. 

David Miller, a baker at 236 East One 
Hundred and Twenty-first Street, New 
York City, has been sued by Frieda 
Blaustein for $10,000, alleging that she 
bought a loaf of bread which contained 
glass. 

The F. & V. bakery, Oneonta, recently 
damaged by fire, is being rebuilt. 

The plant of the F. L. Bradbury Crul- 
ler Co., Long Island City, has been de- 
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stroyed by fire. The firm also conducts 
a bakery at Bridgeport, Conn. As soon 
as the insurance is adjusted, building 
operations will be started. 

The Reickel bakery has been opened 
at Main and Clinton streets, Cortland. 

O. F. Smith has bought the bakery of 
H. S. Springer, 65 Leroy Street, Bing- 
hamton, 

Giuseppe Sceri has opened a bakery at 
35 Pike Street, Port Jervis. 

W. L. Lippert has bought the bakery 
of A, B. Karland, Greenwood. 

F. W. Honsberg has bought property 
at Newburg, which he will use for the 
expansion of his bakery business. 

Bofird Bros., Inc., Poughkeepsie, which 
recently took over the plant of “Frost 
the Baker,” has incorporated, with $65,- 
000 capital stock. 

The Louise Dore Bakeries, Inc., New 
York City, with $20,000 capital stock, 
has been organized by A. F. Barlow, I. 
E. Maginn and J. R. Cogen. Headquar- 
ters will be at 1478 Broadway. 

The Wistar Baking Co., of Buffalo, 
has paid 25 per cent of its indebtedness 
to general creditors, and another 25 per 
cent will be paid within the next 90 days. 
The company was among the first in 
Buffalo to develop the rotary oven idea. 

The Abbott Baking Co. New York 
City, has been incorporated, with $150,000 
capital stock, by. O. B. Coates, D. L. 
Zeek and Robert Hecht. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the National Milling & Baking 
Co., Buffalo, to do a general milling and 
baking business. Capital stock is $100,- 
000, and the incorporators are Frank 
Przyblski and Martin and Marie Cia- 
ciuch. 

W. E. Murphy, who bought the Haw- 
kins Block, Potsdam, has remodeled the 
first and second floors into a bakery, with 
a capacity of 24,000 loaves daily. 

The Reinlander Bakery, Inc., New 
York City, with $10,250 capital stock, has 
been organized by Louis Prestill and 
Philip and Josephine Sussman, with 
headquarters at 503 East Sixty-ninth 
Street. 

The Louis Dore Baking Co. has rented 
a store at 505 West Forty-second Street, 
New York City, and will fit it for a 
retail store. 

The W. & G. bakery, operated by 
Bloch & Glass, at 414 Broadway, New 
York City, which was closed on account 
of a fire, will be reopened as soon as 
alterations are completed. 

W. N. Elwood, general manager, and 
Paul Franke, secretary, of the Union 
Machine Co., Joliet, Ill., were in New 
York City during the month. 


OHIO 


Senator Brand has introduced a bill 
in the Ohio legislature to fix one pound 
as the standard loaf of bread, with pro- 
vision that the act shall not apply to 
pretzels, biscuits, fancy rolls and other 
delicacies. 

Cincinnati has been made the head- 
quarters of the Ohio valley division of 
the National Biscuit Co., comprising the 
larger portions of Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia. C. V. Scully, 
manager of the Cincinnati branch, has 
been appointed district sales manager. 

The Cosmopolitan Bank & Trust Co., 
of Cincinnati, has filed suit against the 
American Baking Co., of that city, for 
$12,187.50 alleged to be due on a note. 

A. G. Reck, of Columbus, president of 
the Ohio Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, is planning a statewide campaign 
for the purpose of instructing bakers in 
the working out of a cost system. 

The Home Baking Co. has been opened 
at Mansfield, by Stilwell & Olion. 

J. E,. Post has opened a bakery at 
Sidney, and will operate as the New 
System. 

W. G. Parsons, formerly in charge of 
the bakery departments at the Williams- 
Thorner and Lion stores, Toledo, has 
engaged in business at 1012 Sylvania. 

W. J. Stine has bought the bakery of 
J. C. Fountain, Somerset. 

B. S. Smith and Edward Foit, of Iron- 
ton, have bought machinery and other 
bakery equipment and will open a mod- 
ern shop at Third and McGovney streets, 
Ironton. 

The William Thie bakery, at Dudley 
and Liberty streets, Cincinnati, has been 
incorporated, with $20,000 capital stock, 
by W. H. Thie, president, and Jacob 
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Fisgus, secretary. The plant has been 
in operation for several years, and was 
operated successfully by the late William 
Thie. 

F. L. Cook has opened a bakery at 
1300 Richard Street, Dayton. 

Esco Bridges has sold his bakery at 
Marietta to Whitake & Sayre, who will 
operate as the Bon Ton. 

Frank Streiber, 13709 St. Clair Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, is building an addition 
to his bakery, to cost $15,000. 

C. R. Tipton, operating the City bak- 
ery, Caldwell, has acquired the business 
of the Star bakery at that place. 

Joseph Bauer has bought the Christian 
bakery, on Huron Avenue, Sandusky. 


MICHIGAN 

Theodore Leonard, Brighton, has sold 
his bakery to B. M. Cuthbertson, who 
will operate as the Brighton bakery. 

Matte Bros, have sold their bakery at 
Hancock to E. R. Hixon, of Houghton, 
who will operate as the Federal bakery. 

William Pagel, of the Gordon & Pagel 
Baking Co., Detroit, is spending the win- 
ter in the South. Mr. Pagel, who still 
retains his stock in the company, has 
retired from the bakery business, and is 
devoting his time to various outside in- 
terests. Mr. Gordon, who looks after the 
Gordon & Pagel Baking Co., also super- 
vises the Cable-Draper Baking Co., of 
which he ‘is the largest stockholder. 

Arthur Leonard, operating the Pipe- 
stone bakery and grocery, at Benton 
Harbor, has bought a building on Pipe- 
stone Street, which he will convert into 
a bakery. 

Among bakers who have leased space 
in the new Cass-Woodward Market, De- 
troit, the finest in the Middle West, are 
Bake-Rite bakery, Hull & Fought, J. H. 
Jackson, and W. P. Mattern. 

The pie manufacturing firm of 
Skrzycki-Regan-Myers, Detroit, has 
changed its name to Skrzycki-Regan Co. 

Hirman Richards has opened a bakery 
at Negaunee. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

A. L. Parks, pie baker at Wilkes- 
Barre, has bought the building at 905 
Wyoming Avenue, where he will install 
another oven. 

C. E. Laubach, baker, Pottsville, has 
invented a dough divider that he plans 
putting on the market. 

Edward Hughes, St. Clair, has 
equipped his bakeshop with all modern 
improvements. 

W. A. King, prominent baker at 
Wilkes-Barre, and for many years treas- 
urer of the Pennsylvania Association of 
the Baking Industry, died at the Poly- 
clinic Hospital, Philadelphia, where he 
was undergoing treatment. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, a son and a daugh- 
ter. 

J. Fritzinger, of Walnutport, has add- 
ed a divider and rounder-up. 

Joseph Wagner has taken over the 
Greb bakery, 1808 Carson Street, South- 
side, Pittsburgh. 

W. S. Stahley, operating the Perkio- 
men Valley bakery at Schwenksville, is 
installing another steam bread oven. 

Mrs. Annie I. Freihofer, wife of Wil- 
liam Freihofer, Sr., of the Freihofer 
Baking Co., Philadelphia, is dead, aged 


57. She is survived by her husband and 


three sons. 

F. G. Davis, formerly sales manager 
of the Schulze Baking Co., Chicago, has 
bought a substantial interest in the Erie 
(Pa.) Baking Co., and will have charge 
of the sales department. 

The new plant of the Butter, Pretzel 
bakery, on Seneca Street, near Seventh 
Street, Harrisburg, is nearing compie- 
tion. The building is of concrete blocks, 
70x70, and white enameled on the inside. 

The Freihofer Baking Co., Philadel- 
phia, is completing alterations costing 
over $100,000 to the plant of the former 
Davis Baking Co., at Fifth and Berk- 
ley streets, Camden, N. J., and other 
holdings are being acquired for exten- 
sions. 

By the terms of a bill introduced in 
the state legislature, it is made unlawful 
to sell bread except by standard weight. 
Standard net weights for a loaf 12 hours 
after baking are fixed at three fourths 
of a pound, one pound, one and one half 
pounds, two pounds or other multiples 
of a pound. The exact weight is to 
_be stamped on the package. Where 
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bread is sold unwrapped, the exact net 
weight is to be conspicuously tagged 
thereon. The bill was drawn by state 
fair price commissioner F. B. McClain, 
of Lancaster, after a number of con- 
ferences with leading Pennsylvania bak- 
ers. The state weights and measures 
authorities are in full accord with it. 

The industrial board of the department 
of labor and industry has issued the fol- 
lowing ruling, which will affect all bak- 
eries in Pennsylvania: the practice of 
removing dough from molding and mix- 
ing machines while in operation is pro- 
hibited. 

J. T. Saylor, 341 Hazle Street, Tama- 
qua, will enlarge his bakery, and install 
two steam bread ovens and modern ma- 
chinery. 

A. P. Cole, vice president Jesse C. 
Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, has recovered 
from a serious siege of pneumonia. 

Rehm’s Bake Shop, Indiana, has been 
incorporated, with $5,000 capital stock. 

W. F. Benninger has bought the bakery 
of E. S. Bailey, Slatington. 

J. Townsend has opened a bakery at 
Bristol. 

Frank Luderas has moved his bakery 
at Braddock to larger quarters on Sixth 
Street. 

The Sun-Lite bakery has opened a 
branch on Braddock Avenue, Braddock. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


P. D. Lewis, formerly at Columbia, 
Miss., has taken over Smith’s bakery, 
Crystal Springs, Miss. Mr. Lewis sold 
his bakery at Columbia to Mrs. Mary E. 
Howye. 

The United Bakeries Co. has been in- 
corporated at Newman, Ga., with $10,000 
capital stock, by J. R. Dunbar, president, 
P. W. Harcourt, vice president, and J. 
A. Kirkland, secretary and treasurer. 
The Thomaston plant will be continued. 

The Wendlinger Baking Co. has 
opened a modern bakery at 112-114 South 
Front Street, Spartanburg, S. C. Two 
large ovens are located on the main floor 
and baking is done in full view of the 
public. Capacity is 5,000 loaves daily, 
but it is planned to double the output 
by installing two ovens upstairs. Charles 
K. Wendlinger, for a number of years 
in charge of the experimental bakery of 
the International Co., Baltimore, is presi- 
dent. S. A. Bernheim, superintendent 
of bread making, was with the Fleisch- 
mann Co. as a demonstrator. E. L. 
Mitchell, of Baltimore, Md., is manager. 

The Asheville (N. C.) Baking Co., with 
$30,000 capital stock, has been organized 
by Charles Kappel and R. A. and H. G. 
Grant. 

R. W. Cox has engaged in the baking 
business at Andrews, S. C. 

The Union Bake-Rite bakery, Union, 
S. C., with $5,000 capital, has been or- 
ganized by W. C. Deaver and H. C. and 
B. B. James. 

E. L. Benjamin, of Charlotte, N. C., 
has started the Sanitary Baking Co. at 
Asheville, N. C. 

The new plant of the Memphis (Tenn.) 
Bread Co. is nearing completion. It will 
have an output of 300,000 loaves of bread 
a week, which doubles the present ca- 
pacity. S. F. McDonald is president. 

‘The Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
of Milwaukee, Wis., has opened a dis- 
tributing agency at Birmingham, Ala. 

R. H. Matthews is the new southern 
representative of the American Diamalt 
Co., Cincinnati, succeeding A. H. Freidl. 

Fred J. Breschell has completed his 
bakery on South Harrison Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Charles Matthews, Dover, Del., has 
added a large bread wrapping machine. 

The Ernest Home bakery has_ been 
opened on Carondelet Street, New Or- 
leans. 

A bakery, operated by the Clarksdale 
(Miss.) Bread Co., has been opened. 

The City bakery, Sulphur, Okla., is in- 
stalling additional equipment. 

Stewart & Watson have opened a bak- 
ery at Columbia, Tenn. 

Tutt & Miller, bakers at Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., are remodeling their bakery and 
installing additional equipment. 

Stewart Bros. have sold their bakery 
at Phoenix, Ariz., to H. N. Coleman and 
E. W. Gilbert, who will conduct it as the 
Pollyanna bakery. 

J. Harry Wootrince. 


NORTHWESTERN BAKERY NOTES 

The Home bakery has been opened at 
Lakefield, Minn. 

The Bon Ton bakery has been opened 
at Crosby, Minn. : 

S. R. Green is enlarging his bakery at 
Rockwell City, Iowa. 

A. Illgen has sold the Halstad (Minn.) 
Bakery to T. Herberg. 

The Alstad bakery, Decorah, has been 
sold to Alfred Dotseth. 

Samuel C. Houston has opened a bak- 
ery at Storm Lake, Minn. 

Spahr & Walters have opened the 
Home bakery at Avoca, Iowa. 

S. H. Bakken, baker at Bensun, Minn., 
has installed a Read flour sifter. 

Gablo & Wilburt have engaged in the 
baking business at Crookston, Minn. 

V. Partlow has bought a part interest 
in the City bakery, Red Oak, Iowa. 

Clarence Marks has bought the bakery 
of Wiess Bros., at Belle Plaine, Minn. 

The Home bakery, Madison, Minn., has 
been sold by A. S. Nowotny to C. J. 
Olson. 

B. H. Kenfield has opened a bakery 
at Murray, Iowa, to be managed by C. 
C. Pos. 

Serdaris Bros. have sold their bakery 
at International Falls, Minn., to Burbus 
& Loftus. 

Nelson & Carlson, of Minneapolis, have 
engaged in the baking business at Spen- 
cer, Lowa. 

M. C. Christensen, who conducts a 
restaurant at Ogilvie, Minn., has added 
a bakery department. 

C. B. Sparhawk, baker at 2454 Bloom- 
ington Avenue, Minneapolis, has filed as 


. a candidate for alderman from his ward. 


The executive committee of the Mid- 
West Bakers’ Association met in the 
St. Paul (Minn.) Hotel on Monday of 
this week. 

The Flour State Baking Co., Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, has reduced the 
price of its pound and layer cakes from 
40¢ to 35¢ per lb. 


The Minneapolis Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold a meeting in the offices 
of the Fleischmann Co. on Thursday 
evening, April 7. 

Members of the Minneapolis Retail 
Bakers’ Association last week received 
their first carload of soft wheat flour, 
which they had bought direct from a 
mill in Missouri. The flour was distrib- 
uted amongst 28 retail bakers. 


A bill has been introduced in the Min- 
nesota legislature which provides that 
bread shall be labeled with the brand, 
weight and ingredients. The dairy and 
food commission is given authority to 
enforce the act, and violation is punish- 
able by a fine of $10 to $100. 


The Independent Baking Co., Daven- 
port, Iowa, which originally was incor- 
porated on Feb. 8, 1901, with capital 
stock of $50,000, has filed articles re- 
newing the life of the company for 20 
years. The capital stock is now $300,000, 
having been increased in February, 1917. 
W. H. Wiese is president and treasurer; 
J. M. Reimers, vice president; Charles J. 
Johnson, secretary. 

W.*Pett Morgan, Minneapolis weigh- 
master, has caused the arrest of a num- 
ber of local bakers for selling short- 
weight bread. Those who have been fined 
during the past few weeks are: W. G. 
Scott, 1415 Nicollet Avenue, $15; L. F. 
Hartfield, 3113 Emerson Avenue North, 
$10; A. J. Cronquist, Bloomington Ave- 
nue and Thirty-ninth Street, $25; Ameri- 
can System of Bakeries, 815 Hennepin 
Avenue, $50 for shortweight bread and 
$15 for failure to provide labels; Will- 
ing & Funk, 821 West Lake Street. 





ILLITERATE PARTNERS 

Judicial recognition of the principle 
that there is no use of being wise or 
careful when the whole immediate at- 
mosphere is charged with ignorance and 
carelessness, or, perhaps, we should, say 
that there is no legal liability for not 
being wise or careful under such circum- 
stances, is to be found in a recent deci- 
sion of the Massachusetts supreme ju- 
dicial court (129 N.E. 290). 

Plaintiff and defendant had been part- 
ners in the retail baking line and the 
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former sued for an accounting on disso- 
lution of the firm. The case was referred 
to a master to strike a balance of ac- 
counts, but he refused to hold defendant 
responsible for neglect to keep proper 
books showing what became of some $40,- 
000 or more that was received during a 
period of eight months while plaintiff 
was absent. Affirming this ruling of the 
master on appeal, the court says: 

“The master found that both parties 
were illiterate and that no real system 
of bookkeeping was employed; that the 
books were not continuous, or regularly 
kept; that for the whole period of the 
partnership the books were not complete 
or reliable, and that this was due to the 
carelessness or lack of knowledge of the 
parties; that during the time the plain- 
tiff was absent and the business was in 
charge of the defendant, the same book- 
keeper was employed, and the same 
methods of bookkeeping were adopted as 
when the business was under the direc- 
tion and control of the plaintiff.” 


A. L. H. Srreer. 





NEBRASKA BREAD BILL 

The bread bill before the Nebraska 
legislature has been amended so as to 
include a twin or multiple loaf of 11/4, Ib 
weight. The senate committee has ad- 
vanced the bill to the third reading, but 
it has not as yet been passed. The bill 
allows a tolerance of 2 oz over, but 
nothing under. The bakers of the state 
have made a strong fight against this 
bill, but it looks now as though it would 
become a law. 





SOUTHEASTERN ASSOCIATION MEETING 

T. A. McGough, of Birmingham, Ala., 
president of the Southeastern Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry, writes that 
he expects an unusually large attendance 
at the association’s annual convention, 
which is to be held at Birmingham, April 
11-14, ‘The association has adopted as its 
slogan, “Seven hundred and fifty mem- 
bers by April 1, 1921,” and its motto, 
“Kicking teams don’t pull—pulling teams 
don’t kick.” 

PROPOSED BUSINESS PROGRAMME 


R. C. Thompson, chairman, Birming- 
ham, has issued the following tentative 
programme for the seventh annual con- 
vention of the Southeastern Association 
of the Baking Industry, to be held at 
Birmingham, April 11-14: 

Monday, April 11: registration, Hotel 
Tutwiler ballroom, 7 p.m. 

Tuesday, April 12: convention called 
to order 10 a.m. by President 'T, A. Me- 
Gough, Birmingham; prayer, Dr. George 
Stuart, Birmingham; welcome to city, 
J. R. Hornady, Birmingham; response, 
Samuel F. MacDonald, Memphis (‘Tenn.) 
Bread Co; secretary's report, O. L. Par- 
rish, Birmingham; treasurer’s report, J. 
B. Everidge, Columbus, Ga; president’s 
address; Dr. George Stuart, Birmingham, 
address; “What do we attend conven- 
tions for?” Henry Stude, Campbell Sys- 
tem, Kansas City. 

Afternoon session: appointment of 
committees; greetings from the Ameri- 
ean Association and the American In- 
stitute of Baking, C. N. Power, Pueblo, 
Colo; “For the common interest of the 
baker and the allied industries,’ B. B. 
Grenell, president Council Baking and 
Affiliated Organizations, Chicago; “The 
future of the baking industry,” Gordon 
Smith, Mobile, Ala. 

Wednesday, Southern Club: morning: 
“How to make a good loaf of bread,” 
George Gould, Ward Baking Co., New 
York; “What I know about making a 
good loaf of bread,’ W. H. Flowers, 
Thomasville, Ga., Francis Kamper, At- 
lanta, Ga., J. L. Skelton, Morristown, 
Tenn., C. R. Roberts, Knoxville, ‘Tenn; 
“What the housekeeper thinks is a good 
loaf of bread,” speaker to be selected. 

Afternoon: “The value of clean, well- 
ventilated, well-lighted, well-painted bak- 
eries,” F. O. Stone, F. O. Stone’s Baking 
Co., Atlanta, Ga; “The value of well- 
kept, well-designed, well-painted delivery 
equipment,” Mr. Phipps, Jacksonville, 
Fla; “The value of advertising—posters, 
bulletins, outdoor signs, indoor signs, 
ete,” Ivan B. Nordham, Ivan B. Nord- 
ham Co., New York; “How to increase 
the consumption of cakes,” speaker to be 
selected; report of committees. 

Thursday morning: election of officers; 
“Does it pay to ship bread?” A. Geilfuss, 








ENTERTAIN MENT 


Monday, April 11: dance, get acquaint- 
refreshments, Hotel Tutwiler ball- 


Tuesday—Ladies: meet in lobby, Hotel 
Tutwiler, 11:30 a.m; lunch King Joy Inn, 
12:15 p.m; shopping trip; trip to roof 
of Jefferson County Bank Building, the 
South’s tallest building; musical pro- 
gramme and refreshments on roof. 

Tuesday evening—Everybody: surprise 
party and dance, Southern Club, 9 p.m. 
to 1 a.m. . 

Wednesday—Ladies: meet in lobby of 
Hotel Tutwiler, 11 a.m; drive to Bir- 
mingham Country Club; luncheon; music 
and other entertainment; auto ride 
around city. 

Everybody: banquet, Hotel Tutwiler, 
7:30 p.m; other entertainment. 

Thursday: luncheon at Southern Club, 
noon—for ladies only; auto ride over 
residential and industrial district of 
Birmingham, 2 p.m; meet at Tutwiler 
Hotel, ride until 5 p.m; going home, 


gf 





LANDLORD PLAYING “FREEZE-OUT” 

Bakers who conduct business opera- 
tions in leased buildings under contracts 
a yey | their landlords to furnish heat 
will be interested in a decision recently 
handed down by the appellate court of 
Indiana (128 N.E, 454), holding that 
where the landlord, in such a case, be- 
comes so economical in the use of, fuel 
that the tenant is deprived of the com- 
fortable enjoyment of the premises, 
there is what the law calls a constructive 
eviction. And when a tenant is construc- 
tively evicted, he has just as much right 
to abandon further occupancy of the 
premises and to decline — of fur- 
ther rent as if he had been actually 
ejected. The court applies the following 
principle laid down by the supreme court 
of the state in the case of Talbott vs. 
English, 59 N.E. 860: 

“Eviction is either actual or construc- 
tive, actual when the tenant is deprived 
of the occupancy of some part of the 
demised premises, and constructive when 
the lessor, without intending to oust the 
lessee, does an act by which the latter is 
deprived of the beneficial enjoyment of 
some part of the premises, in which case 
the tenant has his right to election, to 
quit and avoid the lease and rent, or 
abide the wrong and seek his remedy in 
an action for the trespass. But in every 
case of constructive eviction the tenant 
must quit the premises if he would re- 
lieve himself from liability to pay rent; 
and whether or not he is justifiable in so 
quitting is a question of fact for the 
jury.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





MARYLAND BAKERS MEET 

The monthly meeting of the Maryland 
Association of the Baking Industry was 
held March 2, in Baltimore. About 50 
members were present. George E. Muhly, 
president, called the meeting to order. 

Charles Schmidt, a director of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, addressed the meeting on the 
conference held at Chicago in February 
by the national body. He outlined the 
work done at this conference, and ex- 
plained the many changes taking place 
nationally for the benefit of the baking 
industry. He said the legislative com- 
mittee is alert to see that legislation is 
not passed that would be detrimental to 
bakers. 

Mr. Schmidt cited the frozen egg bill, 
and said this bill had been changed from 
12 months to 18 months, which will al- 
low foreign eggs to be used by American 
bakers. He also mentioned the coconut 
bill now pending in Congress, and said 
it would be taken care of in a manner 
satisfactory to the bakers. 

He spoke of the American Institute of 
Baking, and urged the bakers to sup- 
port it. He explained the advantages 
of having scientific men employed in the 
bakery, and told of the laboratory oper- 
ated at the Schmidt bakery, a branch of 
the City Baking Co., of Baltimore, ex- 
tending an invitation to all bakers in 
Maryland, who have trouble with their 
raw materials, to send samples to Emory 
Rice, a graduate chemist in charge of 
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the Schmidt bakery laboratory, who will 
test thik free of chacge anh center 6 
report. Mr. Schmidt in closing praised 
the Allied Trades Association for the 
splendid work it is doing among the small 
bakers, and urged the Maryland bakers 
to support that organization. 

President Muhly thanked Mr. Schmidt 
for his excellent talk, and assured him 
that the Maryland bakers appreciated 
his invitation to make use of his labora- 
tory. 

Mr. Schmidt mentioned that a number 
of cities had been . eon for the next 
aan for the national conven- 
tion. Maryland bakers then passed 
a motion and instructed Mr. Schmidt to 
inform the national executive board that 
they were in favor of holding the 1921 
convention at Montreal. 

J. H. Woolridge, of Washington, D. 
C., explained the steps that the Washing- 
ton Chanhet of Commerce is taking to 
secure the American Institute of Baking 
for the national capital. 

Charles Meade, ex-president of the Po- 
tomac States Association of the Baking 
Industry, was called on for a talk. He 
said he had one to give the bakers, but 
since there had been so many good things 
said during the evening he would defer 
his address to a later meeting. He, how- 
ever, gave the bakers some interesting 
facts on the price cutting which is going 
on in Baltimore among certain bakers, 
and said this practice is demoralizing the 
whole industry. 





EMPLOYING BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

At the monthly meeting of the Em- 
ploying Bakers’ Association of Wash- 
ington, D. C., L. S. Ulman presided, and 
about 20 members were present. 

Professor Jacobs, a local chemist, ex- 
plained his plans for doing commercial 
work for manufacturers, and inquired if 
the bakers would be interested in ana- 
lytical work. A number of them ex- 
pressed their willingness to support such 
an institution. 

The executive committee submitted 
correspondence that has passed between 
it and a committee from the local bakers’ 
union, as well as that between the asso- 
ciation and the Department of Labor. 
When the employing bakers recently 
asked for a reduction of 25 per cent in 
wages, — granted 15 per cent by 
Rowland Mahaney, of the Department 
of Labor. This was later rescinded by 
Secretary of Labor Wilson, due to the 
threatened strike by the union. The em- 
ploying bakers have prepared a state- 
ment setting forth the facts in the case, 
with a view of laying the matter before 
the new head of the Department of 
Labor, James J. Davis. The present con- 
tract between the bakers and the union 
will expire in about six weeks. 

The bread bill passed by Congress and 
signed by President Wilson March 3 
was discussed. How this bill got through 
Congress and the Senate without any of 
the prominent wholesale bakers opposing 
it is a mystery to the entire trade. The 
executive committee is now endeavoring 
to have the law repealed. A committee 
has been appointed to see the District of 
Columbia commissioners and sealer of 
weights and measures to lay before them 
the hardships that the law will work on 
the bakers if they are compelled to live 
up to it. While prospects of having the 
law repealed or any material change 
made to it are not bright, nevertheless, 
bakers have some prospect of a 11-lb 
loaf being inserted in it. 

J. Harry Wootripce. 





BAKERS’ MUTUAL OF NEWARK 

The Bakers’ Mutual Co-operative As- 
sociation, of Newark, N. J., is sending 
out weekly bulletins on the prices of raw 
materials and general market conditions. 
The last bulletin dwelt on the upturn in 
sugar and flour. The higher prices for 
raw sugars have been reflected in an ad- 
vance in the refined product. This is the 
first advance after a steady declining 
market. 

The buying committee of the associa- 
tion is keeping a sharp watch on all com- 
modities and prices, and buying on 


‘breaks at every favorable opportunity to 


enable the members to obtain merchan- 
dise at the lowest prices. 

The present low price of condensed 
milk makes it a good buy at this time. 
As a bread improver, for better bloom, 
taste and texture there is nothing to 


equal it. By its ‘use a considerable sav- 
ing may be effected in sugar. 

association held a dance and so- 
ciable for the benefit of the starving 
children in Europe at its headquarters, 
106-108 Lillie Street, and $150 were net- 
ted from the affair. 


LOOSE-WILES BISCUIT CO. 

B. L. Hupp, president of the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., in presenting the 
financial statement of the company for 
1920 to the stockholders, has the follew- 
ing to say: 

“The net profits for the year, after 
providing for renewals, depreciation, esti- 
mated adequate reserve for federal taxes 
and contingencies, amount to $945,793.08. 
The profits were adversely affected by 
the unusual trade and market conditions 
which prevailed throughout the year, and 
particularly during the last quarter. A 
substantial amount, in excess of reserve 
previously provided, was charged against 
earnings to reduce inventories to a con- 
servative replacement value, and there 
are no obligations for future deliveries 
on contracts for raw materials and sup- 
plies, except for usual current needs. 

“Since the date of the balance sheet, 
the bank loans, evidenced by notes pay- 
able, have been reduced to $667,000. 

“During the year 7 per cent was dis- 
tributed in payment of back dividends 
on the second preferred stock, and on 
Feb. 1, 1921, another. dividend of 134 per 
cent was paid, thus discharging all ac- 
cumulated dividends up to May 1, 1916, 
on the second preferred. 

“During the year an additional $150,- 
000 was added to the sinking fund for 
the redemption of the first preferred 
stock, which makes the total appropria- 
tion from surplus for this purpose, 
$525,000. 

“Net additions to property for the 
year represent expenditures for new and 
labor saving machinery, and for the pur- 
chase of a tract of land adjoining the 
Minneapolis plant, which is to be used 
for a needed addition to the already sub- 
stantial facilities. 

“The condition of the company’s plants 
has- been fully maintained and all re- 
pairs and minor improvements have been 
charged to operating expenses.” 





ASSETS 


Land, buildings, equipment, trade- 

marks, etc., less reserve for de- 

Preciation ....ccccccccccccccces $13,241,088 
Materials on hand, at cost or mar- 

ket prices, whichever were 

TOWEP ncccccccccccccccccccccece 6,230,811 
Accounts receivable ........ee+e+ 2,694,113 


Miscellaneous investments ....... 136,593 
Cash on hand, in banks and in 
SPAMMING ccccscccccccccccecececce 692,934 
Prepaid expenses ......sesseceese 177,403 
$22,172,943 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock— P 
First preferred (7 per cent cumu- 
TMEIVS) cccdcccccccercscvcrcvese $4,579,700 
Second preferred (7 per cent cu- 
MMUIACIVE) cocccccsocccecccccese 2,000,000 
Last dividend payment for 
period ending Feb. 1, 1916. 
COURTRME 4.60.0 bib noe ceceoccesececs 8,000,000 
Current liabilities— 
Notes payable .......cececesesses 1,693,596 
Accounts payable .......eeeeerees 762,566 
Provision for federal taxes and 
contingencies .......seeeecseees 457,394 
Sinking fund for redemption of 
first preferred stock ........... 525,000 


Surplus as per accompanying 
Statement ....crccrcccccccscece 4,154,685 


$22,172,943 
INCOME AND SURPLUS ACCOUNT 


Year Ending Dec. 31, 1920 
Surplus Jan, 1, 1920 .......ssee0e $3,819,121 
Add—Net profits from operations 
for year ending Dec, 31, 1920, 
after deducting all expenses, in- 
terest charges, depreciation and 
shrinkage in inventory values 
(in excess of reserve provided 
therefor), and providing for fed- 
QUE GREG cc cccctccvcvescceeess 945,793 
$4,764,914 
Deduct— 
Dividends paid— —~ 
On first preferred stock .$320,229 
On second preferred 
BROOK ccc ccccccccscoce 140,000 
Amount appropriated for 
redemption of first pre- 
ferred stock ........66. 150,000 610,229 
Balance, being net surplus Dec, 
BL, TORO ccc cccccccccccsecccvceos $4,154,685 


The officers of the company are as fol- 
lows: J. L. Loose, chairman of board; 
B. L. Hupp, president; J. S. Loose, first 
vice president; C. E. Gould, vice presi- 
dent; G. H. Willcockson, vice president ; 
E. F. Swinne, vice president; John H. 
Wiles, treasurer; R. W. Castle, secretary. 
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CANADIAN BAKERS’ CONVENTION 

Toronto, Onr., March 17.—-The execu- 
tive committee of Canadian bakers is 
now busily engaged in working out the 
details of the international convention 
in Toronto, Oct. 3-8, 1921. The meetings 
are to be held in Exhibition Park, an 
ideal spot for such an event. There is 
plenty of —- accommodation and, 
no ‘matter how large the attendance, 
there is no danger of overcrowding. 

An important adjunct of the conven- 
tion will be the exhibits of bakers’ ma- 
chinery and — to be shown in the 
transportation building. This is a mag- 
nificent building with splendid accommo- 
dation for display of machinery and all 
kinds of manufactured goods. It has 

lenty of entrances, good light, and the 

ths are arranged in such a way that 
every exhibit will have an equally good 
opportunity of making display. The ex- 
hibiting spaces are arranged in four 
tiers with wide aisles between, and at 
the ends of building. 

The various sessions of the convention 
are to be held in the dairy building, 
where there is an amphitheatre wit 
plenty of seating accommodation. The 
officers of the exhibition association who 
control these buildings have acted gener- 
ously in dealing with the committee, and 
are making no charge for rental. The 
committee will, however, pay the cost of 
lighting, power, heating and care. 

American exhibitors will be interested 
in the information that articles coming 
into Canada for the purpose of being ex- 
hibited at this convention will be admit- 
ted duty free under bonding arrange- 
ments. It is also to be noted that Cana- 
dian railways are granting a special 
passenger rate, giving the round trip at 
single fare. The committee hopes the at- 
tendance will reach 2,000, and is making 
all plans and preparations to that end. 

Speakers for this occasion will be 
among the ablest this continent can pro- 
vide. Besides the officers and members 
of the association who are down for ad- 
dresses, Dr. Alonzo Taylor, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has consented 
to be present, and other outstanding men 
are expected shortly to indicate a similar 


intention. 
A. H. Bamey. 





BAKERY INCORPORATIONS 


National Cream Fried Cake Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, Mich; capital stock, $100,- 
000. 


The Henrici Corporation, 30 North La 
Salle Street, Chicago; capital stock, 
$15,000. Incorporators: M. Moddy, A. 
J. Cohen, M. Markovitz. 

Carl Sulzer & Co., Inc., 114 Huron 
Street, Chicago; capital stock, $30,000. 
Incorporators: Carl Sulzer, H. A. Drath, 
J. B. Gairing. 

Crystal Bakery Shops, Inc., West New 
Brighton, N. Y; capital stock, $10,000. 
Incorporators: C. Rerpmin, H. E. Richt- 
myer, M, Scamardella. 

The Martin Bakery Co. Inc, New 
York; capital stock, $10,000. Incorpo- 
rators: W. A. Martin, W. G. Brown, R. 
W. Wolf. 

Kloster, Glocke, Inc., New York; capi- 
tal stock, $20,000. Incorporators: Ar- 
thur Britton, F. R. Plum, E. Lyon. 

Rehm’s Bake Shop, Inc., Indiana, Pa; 
capital stock, $5,000. Incorporators: W. 
J. Jack and others. 

The United Bakeries Co., Newman, 
Ga; capital stock, $10,000. Incorpo- 
rators: J. R. Dunbar, P. W. Harcourt, 
J. A. Kirkland. 

The Quality Bread Co., Dallas, Texas; 
capital stock, $40,000. Incorporators: H. 
Nathanson, F. V. Roberts, E. O. Baker. 

The Roth Baking Co., Newport, Ky; 
capital stock, $40,000. Incorporators: A. 
Roth, O. J. Roth, C. G. Hoffman. 





MRS. SIMMONS’ OKLAHOMA BAKERY 

Seven years ago, Mrs. W. W. Simmons, 
of Oklahoma City, started the Woman’s 
Exchange. A short time thereafter the 
name was changed to Mrs. Simmons’ 
Home Bake Shop and a gas oven was 
installed, with one woman assistant. At 
the end of the first year six women were 
employed in the shop and a.cake machine 
was installed. Six months later a dough 
mixer was added, followed by a cookie 
machine and another cake mixer, also a 
flour handling outfit, with tempering 
tank and hopper, all from the Triumph 
Mfg. Co. At the same time a complete 
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Union dough handling outfit was in- 
stalled, and later a Union wrapping ma- 
chine. Oven capacity to look after the 
output of these machines was found in 
a large Hubbard American, a Middleby- 
Marshall, and a big brick oven. 

Today, Mrs. Simmons’ Home Bake 
Shop is using 20 women, and four men 
for delivery and heavy work about the 
shop, besides having the benefit of the 
services of Mrs. Simmons herself, Merle 
Simmons, her son, as assistant manager, 
and also Mrs. McCord, manager of the 
store. Overhead is reduced to a mini- 
mum by wholesale deliveries made to 12 
groceries and six large cafés in the down- 
town district, and the telephone company. 





BAKERY NOTES 
ILLINOIS 


P. Kopf will build a one-story brick 
bakery at 4145 West Grand Avenue, Chi- 
cago, to cost $35,000. 

George Vandevor has sold his bakery 
at Chrisman to E. V. Flour. 

T. Simmons, Brimfield, has sold his 
bakery to R. O. Blanchard. 

George Geissler, treasurer of the IIli- 
nois Association of the Baking Industry, 
has sold his bakery interests at Joliet, 
and is enjoying a vacation in Florida. 

The Voepel bakery, 409 Pulaski Street, 
Lincoln, burned recently. Loss approxi- 
mately $3,000, covered by insurance. 

The Beuth Baking Co. is building a 
modern bakery at Eleventh and Main 
streets, Quincy. 


INDIANA 


F. H. Fihe has opened a Bake-Rite 
bakery at Elwood. 

Charles Swiger, a salesman for the 
Ideal Baking Co., Terre Haute, was 
killed recently by a bandit. A reward of 
$1,000 has been offerea by the company 
for the arrest of the murderer. The 
plant was closed for half a day so the 
employees could attend the funeral, 

I. T. Laughlin, Bloomfield, has sold 
his bakery to Mr. Sommers, who will op- 
erate it as the Sanitary bakery. 

H, A. Perry has bought the bakery of 
B. Gutermuth, 129 West Columbia 
Street, Fort Wayne. 

Hughes & Young have opened the 
Martinsville Baking Co., on East Mor- 
gan Street, Martinsville. 

Schnull -& Co., wholesale grocers of In- 
dianapolis, have asked for a receiver for 
the Southard Baking Co., claiming the 
defendant is indebted to them. 

M. B. Whitehead, Goshen, has bought 
the building in which his bakery is locat- 
ed, for $7,000. 

H. Ensley has sold his retail bakery 
at Andrews to Frank Warger. 


MICHIGAN 


The Airlight bakery, Pontiac, will build 
a plant on Orchard Lake Avenue. 

The Pontiac Baking Co., Pontiac, has 
added a complete cake and pastry outfit. 

Hornkohl’s bakery, Manistee, has com- 
pleted several alterations to its plant. 
It has placed a new loaf on the market 
known as Ward’s Quality Butter Knut 
bread. Charles C. Ward, manager, is 
also manager of the Owosso (Mich.) Bak- 
ing Co. ° 

H. J. Smith has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at Milan. 

The R. L. Flagler bakery has been 
opened at 5065 Joy Road, Detroit. 

The bakery of Brennan, Fitzgerald & 
Sinks, who operate a chain of restau- 
rants in Detroit, at 533 Rivard Street, 
has been enlarged. 

G. Scott has engaged in the baking 
business at Alto. 

The Hong bakery, Kalamazoo, will 
move to larger quarters at 320 South 
Burdick Avenue. . 

The Carr Baking Co., West Main 
Street, Benton Harbor, has completed 
alterations to its plant. A large Middle- 
by-Marshall oven has been installed. 

Charles Tunn has opened a bakery at 
Lowell. 

Moore and Flanders have engaged in 
the baking business at Dowagiac. 


NEW YORK 


Syracuse bakers have reduced the 
price of bread another cent. Wholesale 
dealers cut the price from 13c to 12c to 
the retail dealers. The retail bakers fol- 


lowed, but state there is no economic 
reason for the drop, but that it is a re- 
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sult of a demand for lower prices on the 
part of the public. 

Emil Probst has ‘sold his bakery at 
~~ Ridge, Brooklyn. 

e bakery of the Perfection Bake 
Shoppes, Inc., Oswego, was destroyed re- 
cently by the explosion of its gas ovens. 
Four employees were injured. Loss 


about $5,000, partly covered by insur-. 


ance. 

The Klapholz Baking Corporation, 
Brooklyn, has been dissolved. 

The Home bakery, Auburn, burned re- 
cently. Loss about $5,000. 

E. F. Seel & Sons, Rosedale, have sold 
their bakery to Dillman Bros. 

Hanreider & Malry have sold their 
bakery at 502 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, 
to Fred Deeg and H. Gallwert. 

H. G. Moore has opened the New Home 
bakery, Herkimer. 

The Housewife Bakeries Co., Inc., has 
opened a bakery at Buffalo. 

G. Seeri has engaged in the baking 
business at 35 Pike Street, Port Jervis. 

B. Braumfels, for many years operat- 
ing a bakery at Philmont, died recently, 
aged 62. 

E. Hilger has opened a bakery at 
Washburn and Walnut streets, Lockport. 


OHIO 


Stilgenbauer Bros. have opened a bak- 
ery at Massillon. 

Milde’s bakery and _ confectionery, 
15713 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, has 
opened a branch at 14817 Detroit Avenue. 

The Christman bakery, on Huron Ave- 
nue, Sandusky, has been sold to Joseph 
Kauer. 

A New System bakery has been opened 
at Wellsville by McDevitt Bros. 

‘C. R. Tipton has bought the bakery of 
L. J. Holzaphel at Caldwell, and will 
operate it as the Star bakery. 

Richardson Bros. have engaged in the 
baking business at Newton Falls. 

C. C. Fromm has bought the bakery of 
Philip Welty, Columbus Grove. 

East Hamilton bakery, Hamilton, has 
added some new machinery. 

The Ward Baking Co. has taken a 99- 
year lease on 107,000 square feet adjoin- 
ing the Pennsylvania Railroad elevation, 
between Perkins and Windsor avenues, 
Cleveland. The rental will be $19,260 
for the first 10 years, and- $25,000 an- 
nually for the other years. The terms of 
the lease require the construction, by 
1925, of a building to cost at least $400,- 
000, and provide an option to purchase 
the fee between 1926 and 1930 for $321,- 
000. It is understood that the Ward 
Baking Co. contemplates building a model 
bakery on this property, at a cost esti- 
mated at more than $1,000,000. 

A New System bakery has been opened 
in the Salem Building, Sidney. 

W. H. Parsons has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at 1012 Sylvania Avenue, 
Toledo. 

The Banner Baking Co. and the 
Schultze Baking Co., at the opening of 
the Cincinnati soup kitchen recently, do- 
nated bread sufficient to feed 1,000 peo- 
ple a day. 

The Smith bakery has been opened at 
South Solon. 

Silwell & Olion have opened a bakery 
at Marion. 

A. Young & Son will open a bakery on 
South Main Street, Mechanicsburg. 

A New System bakery has been opened 
at Wellston. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Heimbach Baking Co., Allentown, 
has completed alterations to its plant 
and has installed considerable new equip- 
ment. 

The employees of the Altoona Baking 
Co., Altoona, celebrated the first anni- 
versary of the company with an enter- 
tainment and dance. A dinner was given 
at which talks were made by Karl Daus, 
R. King, R. P. Good, and Alfred Poad, 
district manager for the Fleischmann Co. 

Frank Sautter has sold his bakery at 
Wellsboro, to A. T. Hewitt and C. D. 
Mosher, who will make several improve- 
ments to the plant. 

The Hehr Baking Co., Shamokin, re- 
cently organized, has opened its bakery. 

The new bakery of C. F. Ditchey, 
Shenandoah, is now in operation. 

Robert Fultz expects to build a new 
bakery at Milroy. 

Mi-Mother’s Baking Co., Lebanon, has 
been dissolved. 


G. Devorek will build a bakery at Con- 
tinental. 

Petri Apone & Co., Brownsville, have 
built a modern bakery for pies, cakes 
and pastries. 

The Second Street bakery, Donora, 
which burned a few months ago, has been 
rebuilt by J. Weinstein. 

The City bakery, Monessen, has built 
an addition to its plant. 

A Federal bakery has been opened on 
Braddock Avenue, Turtle Creek. 

J. Townsend, who conducts a restau- 
rant at Bristol, expects to engage in the 
baking business. 

Fink’s bakery, Annville, has installed 
a divider, molder, rounder-up, dough 
mixer and flour handling outfit. 

Kolb’s bakery, Allentown, is making 
improvements to its plant to cost ap- 
proximately $40,000. The capacity will 
be increased from 21,000 loaves daily to 
30,000. There are 78 employees, and 21 
wagons and auto trucks are used for de- 
livery. A new stable has been erected on 
Walnut Street, at a cost of $35,000. The 
old stable and shipping room will be 
converted into a packing room. The 
slogan of the company is “Baked in Sight 
by Men in White.” 

The new plant of the Hehr Baking Co., 
Shamokin, is in operation. It has a daily 
capacity of 36,000 loaves. 

A. Drier, a well-known baker at 
Waynesburg, died recently, aged 73. 

The Greb bakery, 1808 Carson Street, 
South Side, Pittsburgh, has been sold to 
Joseph Wagner. 

The Perkiomen 
Schwenksville, has 
steam oven. 

Charles W. Brueninger, a successful 
and well-known baker of Strassburg, has 
retired from active business. His sons, 
Carl A. and George W., will operate the 
bakery under the name of Brueninger 
Bros. 

The Winner & Franck Baking Co., Wil- 
liamsport, has installed two new ovens. 


bakery, 


Valley 
another 


installed 


TEXAS 


The Coston bakery, Gainsville, has 
been sold to Leo Ansley and C. D. 
Roller. 

The Alto bakery and grocery, Alto, 
has been bought by Miss Winnie De 
Laney. 

The Standard bakery, Fort Worth, 
burned recently. Loss about $10,000, 
covered by insurance. 

The Sanitary bakery, Waco, has been 
sold by F. Goldman to the Barker Bak- 
ing Co. 

A. P. Weyrich will install new ma- 
chinery in his bakery at Greenville. 

The Houston plant of the Simon 
Hubig Co. recently installed a Colborne 
rotary pie machine. 

The Charles Riverside bakery, Fort 
Worth, has been opened by G. C. Charles. 

The Stude bakery, Houston, recently 
suffered a loss of $20,000, by fire. 

B. H. Richardson and O. Burch have 
bought the bakery of C. Triplett, Quanah, 
and will operate as the Model bakery. 

J. P. Root has engaged in the baking 
business at 829 South Locust Street, Fort 
Worth. 

Henry Stude, a well-known baker of 
Houston, will be a candidate for mayor 
of that city in the _— 

J. Q. Langford has sold his bakery, at 
Ballinger, to A. F. Graft. 

The Barker Baking Co. 1513 Elm 
Street, Dallas, is making improvements 
to its plant, to cost about $13,000. 

W. H. Knott has opened a bakery at 
McKinney. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

The Star bakery, G. F. Crummett, 
proprietor, Marlinton, has been reopened. 

The People’s bakery, Hagerstown, Md., 
has opened a shop at Martinsburg. 

Carnahan Bros. have bought the bak- 
ery of the H. F. Behren Grocery Co., 
Wheeling. 





NEW JERSEY BOARD OF TRADE 

The Hudson County division of the 
New Jersey Bakers’ Board of Trade is 
making special efforts to boost the “Eat 
More Bread” campaign in that territory. 
Advertising is being used in the moving 
picture houses, ont the effect of this 
publicity is good. The “Green and 
White” bakeries are being advertised ex- 
tensively in a special 50-foot film in this 
county. 

A special meeting of the association 
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was held on March 1. The labor bureau 
and its maintenance was thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and a committee has been ap- 
pointed to devise ways and means of 
placing it on a selfsupporting basis. 

The division has accepted as members 
Polish and Italian bakers, and those of 
other nationalities, each of whom will 
join as a separate group, These groups 
will conduct their own meetings and have 
representatives attend the meetings of 
the parent organization. Committees of 
both the parent and group organizations 
will meet at frequent intervals to discuss 
matters of interest to the trade of the 
state. 

A delegation of about 25 New Jersey 
bakers attended the annual masquerade 
and civic ball of the New York Bakers’ 
Singing Society, held in February. 

The annual ball of the organization 
was held on March 2 at the Jersey City 
Bakers’ Co-operative Association’s Hall. 

The office of the secretary will be un- 
der new management in the next two 
weeks. It has run on a deficit for the 
past two years and the system employed 
hereafter will overcome this. Hereafter, 
every master baker who uses the office 
will be compelled to support it. 





JERSEY CITY BAKERS 

The Jersey City Bakers’ Co-operative 
Association held its monthly meeting re- 
cently, presided over by G. Dreher, presi- 
dent. The bakers’ trade paper, the Re- 
tail Baker, was discussed and the asso- 
ciation voted favorably on a motion to 
fulfill its pledge made some months ago. 
— bakers were admitted to member- 
ship. 

Market conditions in general were dis- 
cussed and a resolution was passed that 
the standardizing of bread is a hardship 
to the retail baking industry and, instead 
of labeling bread, it should be sufficient 
to place a sign in every store stating the 
weight of bread manufactured. 

With a downward trend in prices, a 
rapid turnover of stocks is desirable. It 
was recommended that frequent pur- 
chases be made, so that the buying com- 
mittees of the various co-operative asso- 
ciations can take advantage of declines 
to replenish supplies. 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 

One of the largest attended and most 
interesting meetings of the Western 
Pennsylvania Association of the Baking 
Industry was held March 12, at the 
Fleischmann Hall, Northside, Pittsburgh, 
President Horace W. Crider was in the 
chair. 

W. F. Long, general manager of the 
Employers’ Association of Pittsburgh, 
spoke on the open shop and made a 
forceful and interesting address. He 
cited numerous instances showing how 
the closed shop worked to the detriment 
of both employer and employee. He said 
that the open shop was the only common 
sense method of handling the labor situ- 
ation. He made it clear that the pro- 
moters of the open shop were not op- 
posed to unions, saying that in some of 
the industries represented in the em- 
ployers’ association a majority of the 
employees were union men. He claimed 
the aim was not to attack the union man 
or to keep him from his union, but to re- 
sist the uncalled for tactics of the aver- 
age business agent of the union. 

The association participated in the 
Pittsburgh Food Show and Household 
Exposition, in Motor Square Garden. 
Wednesday night was set aside as “Bak- 
ers’ Night,” and there was a special pro- 
gramme of interest to bakers. The ex- 
position management, in co-operating 
with the “Eat More Bread” campaign, 
advertised it extensively. 

Following the business session, C. A. 
Holen, of the Fleischmann Co., enter- 
tained with an elaborate luncheon. 





NEW BEDFORD MASTER BAKERS 

The Master Bakers’ Association of New 
Bedford, Mass., proposes to establish an 
exchange list of general information in 
the interest of promoting efficiency and 
keeping members posted. 

It holds two meetings each month, and 
includes a large number of employing 
bakers. It is proposed to have a ban- 
quet, at which there will be well-known 
speakers engaged in the business to talk 
on the newest methods in baking. 
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The flour trade is not very brisk, but 
this is not surprising, when we consider 
that the flour mills control committee is 
still cutting down home milled flour, the 
staple raw material of the British baker. 
There has been nq change today, but in- 
cluding Monday’s drop of Is and the 
same cut on Friday, home milled is now 
17s down from the top price of 86s on 
Nov. 27 last, when the reductions began. 

Bakers are in a sort of panic, and will 
only buy on a scale that makes the lives 
of millers’ salesmen a burden. When 
these reductions in home milled flour 
began, many bakers told their millers 
that they would now expect to get de- 
liveries twice a week, which the miller 
said was quite out of the question, but 
today there are many bakers of, say, 30 
sacks output in the week, who get their 
flour delivered to them in 10-sack lots 
three times a week. 

This, of course, is to minimize the 
danger of loss, but it unduly raises the 
overhead costs of the mill. It is money 
out of the miller’s pocket, though under 
the control rules the baker has to pay 
the carriage from the mill. There is no 
knowing when these cuts will end and, 
meanwhile, the worst effect is produced, 
not only on the home trade but also on 
distributors and jobbers whose business 
lies with over-sea flour. 


GOVERNMENT STOCKS LOW 


As far as government flour is con- 
cerned, imported by the Wheat Commis- 
sion, the position is not so serious, be- 
cause there is every prospect that this 
section of the flour market is fast com- 
ing to an end. There was no over-sea 
flour offered by the commission this week 
for sale to bakers through jobbers, 
though some of the commission’s hold- 
ings are available at points in the coun- 
try for local trade. There is no prospect 
of any more of this flour being given 
out in London next week, but it is un- 
derstood jobbers who have country cus- 
tomers can be accommodated. 

There has been a big clearance of Chi- 
nese flour, no more of which, it is now 
reported, will be seen in London. As far 
as we are aware, millers are still bound 
to mix 5 per cent of Chinese and 5 per 
cent of some other low grade flour in 
their sacks. Probably, when some millers 
run out of flour they do not press too 
hard for more. 


COUNTRY FLOUR PROBLEM 


London is getting hardly any country 
flour, as the flat rate on town and coun- 
try G.R. makes the latter too costly an 
item. Before the war, country flour was 
always 3@5s below town flour, according 
to the grade. Is it likely a baker will 
pay this extra money for an article of 
lower value to the sack at his doors, and 
pay railway carriage and heavier cartage 
as well? This anomaly has been pointed 
out to the authorities, but they say that 
administrative difficulties stand in the 
way of reform. 


FREE FLOUR POSITION 


The trade in free flour, which was 
quite promising at its inception last au- 
tumn, has been hampered by the insta- 
bility in prices, due to the cutting policy 
of the Ministry of Food. It is true that 


in these days of high prices even enter- 


prising importers are a bit backward in 
the scale on which they are importing, 
but, even so, more Canadian and Ameri- 
can flour would otherwise have been 
brought forward than has been the case 
within the past two or three months. On 
the other hand, the very restriction of 
this trade has minimized the risks of the 
importers. Last December some im- 
porters were pointing to the discount on 
forward positions as a proof of these 
risks of this particular business, but, in 
practice, things have worked out better 
than might have been expected. 
Canadian exports, Minnesota spring 
straights, and Kansas hard _ winter 
straights are still names to conjure with 
in London bakeries. When the flour ar- 
rived it nearly always went to a pre- 
mium, and losses to importers, though 
not unknown, have not been very heavy. 
Today a Minnesota straight, ready for 
delivery to the baker, would make 80@ 
81s, less discount and plus cartage. A 
Canadian export under the same condi- 
tions would come at 78@79s, but if the 
baker had cared to buy for February 
seaboard his purchase would have cost 
him but 72s 6d, plus landing charges. 
Minneapolis first clears are available to 
a baker at 71s, while Kansas hard winter 
straights make 78s on spot. The deal- 
ers in free flour are also selling Aus- 
tralians, which they get through the Aus- 
tralian. committee, at 74s to a baker. 


OATMEAL 


The market has steadied a little this 
week. Midlothian ordinary is worth 70s 
per sack of 280 lbs on spot, while the 
special quality makes 75s, but no cut of 
Aberdeen makes more than 56s 3d, and 
some not as much as that. American 
of all cuts is somewhat depressed, the 
latest spot quotations being around 53s 
9d. Rolled oats are much at last week’s 
prices, Midlothian making 70s for the 
ordinary and 75s for the fancy mark. 
There is no Aberdeen on spot and very 
little Irish, the latter offering at 65s. 
American on spot is rather scarce, and 
easily makes 70s. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed has been reduced another £2 
ton, which has brought bran to £10 5s 
and middlings to £11 2s 6d, bags in- 
cluded. Millers hope they will now be 
able to clear their warehouses. 


REASONS FOR LIGHT DEMAND 


Judging from correspondence, there 
seems to be an idea prevalent among 
millers that there is an excellent demand 
in London for strong American flours, 
and that, as a result, a large business is 
likely to be done in these grades of flour 
in the near future. As a matter of fact, 
the present demand for strong flours, 
either American or Canadian, is extreme- 
ly limited and, as far as can be judged, it 
is not likely to improve to any great 
extent until British mills are free from 
government control and sales of flour 
return to a competitive basis. 

There are several reasons why the vol- 
ume of trade in imported flours is re- 
stricted at the present time. In prewar 
days, when foreign and home milled 
flours were sold in open competition, 
large quantities of strong imported flours 
were sold to the inland country millers, 
who milled principally from home grown 
wheat, which is of an exceedingly soft 
character. In order to compete with the 
large port mills, which used a certain 
percentage of strong wheat, these coun- 
try millers used to buy the strong flours 
from North America to blend with their 
own products. This trade was one of 
the best outlets that the flour importers 
had, and in the olden days a large volume 
of business was done with small millers. 
Since the British milling industry has 


been under control of the government it 
has entirely ceased, as millers are not 
allowed to buy imported flour from the 
importer for mixing purposes. 

Another reason for the demand being 
limited is brought about as follows: In 
certain counties of England, known as 
the home counties or, in other words, 
those adjacent to London, a large num- 
ber of small mills are situated which de- 
pend almost entirely on the local home 
grown wheat for grinding purposes. Be- 
fore the war these mills always had a 
surplus of flour beyond their local re- 
quirements, which used to be sent to the 
London market. 

This flour was always several shillings 
a sack cheaper than the flour made by 
the large port mills of London. Owing 
to its good color and qualities of flavor 
it was always a popular flour with Lon- 
don bakers. In order to give this flour 
the necessary strength, bakers always 
bought strong American flours to blend 
with it. *Owing to the cheapness of the 
soft English flour, the baker could af- 
ford to buy the American flours and thus 
procure a very desirable mixture. 

Since the government control of mills, 
this class of flour made by the country 
mills has to be sold at the same price as 
the flour made by the port mills, which 
use a certain percentage of strong wheat 
and thus make a stronger flour. As a 
result, the London baker, seeing that he 
has to pay the same price for flour made 
from English wheat and that made by 
the port mills containing hard wheat, no 
longer purchases the country milled flour, 
but fills his requirements from the town 
millers. Consequently, another outlet for 
imported flours has for the time being 
ceased to exist. 

This shows why the demand for im- 
ported flours from North America is re- 
stricted at the present time, and these 
conditions, as far as can be seen, are 
bound to continue as long as the British 
mills remain under government control, 
which will not be withdrawn until next 
July, unless the government and the mills 
should mutually agree to end it before 
that date. There is, however, little like- 
lihood of this coming about, as it is un- 
derstood that, with present high prices 
and anticipated declines in values, the 
millers themselves are averse to decon- 
trol. 

For the last few weeks the price of 
home milled flour has been steadily and 
constantly reduced. More recently, re- 
ductions of 1s per sack have taken place 
two or three times every week. This 
state of affairs has made buyers extreme- 
ly cautious and, naturally, they do not 
like to buy flour unless it is on spot or 
for very prompt shipment from sea- 
board. Not only has the price of home 
milled flour been heavily reduced but the 
quality has been improved, thus making 
it more than ever a competitor of im- 
ported flour. 

Today the price of home milled flour 
ex-store to the baker is 68s per sack. 
The best price obtainable for a Manitoba 
export straight would be 66s 6d, c.i.f., 
London, shipment for first half March. 
which means that this flour would not 
arrive before the beginning of April. 
The various charges that would accrue 
before such a flour could be delivered to 
the baker would be about 6s 6d, which, 
added to the c.i.f. price of 66s 6d, would 
make 73c. As has been pointed out, the 
present price of home milled flour to the 
baker is 68s, and it is freely predicted 
that the government intends to continue 
reducing its price until 62s per sack has 
been reached, as this would enable bread 
to be sold at 1s per loaf of 4 lbs. 

With the above conditions existing, it 
is not surprising that the demand for 
American and Canadian flours is so lim- 


ited, but there is no reason to suppose 
that conditions are likely to always con- 
tinue thus. The writer of the foregoing 
is as convinced as ever that, when flour 
is freed from all government control, 
the volume of imports will be as large 
as, and quite likely larger than, in 
1913-14. 


CHEAP ENGLISH FLOUR 


With today’s reduction the price of 
the flour made by English mills is 68s per 
sack, ex-store. This seems a very cheap 
price when compared with American and 
Canadian imported flours, the cheapest 
of which could not meet this price within 
5@6s. Several authorities, however, 
claim that if British mills were to be 
suddenly decontrolled (which, of course, 
is not likely) and able to obtain sup- 
plies of wheat at the present price they 
could make flour of a similar quality to 
that which they are now making, for 60s 
per sack. For this reason there are 
numerous members of the trade who 
think that the government is likely to 
reduce the price of flour until it reaches 
that figure. 


MANCHURIAN WHEAT 


Although Chinese flour, which is sup- 
posed to be made principally from Man- 
churian wheat, has been so roundly 
abused, and to everybody’s satisfaction 
the stocks held by the British govern- 
ment have been disposed of to the 
Czecho-Slovakian government, yet Man- 
churian wheat is building up quite a 
reputation for itself. It is understood 
that large supplies of it have been pur- 
chased by the British government, and 
there is no doubt that the supplies avail- 
able for export must have been far 
larger than anticipated. 

Owing to these Manchurian supplies of 
wheat, the British government has to a 
certain extent been able to refrain from 
purchasing large supplies from the 
United States which otherwise it would 
have had to do. The average arrivals in 
London have been quite satisfactory, and 
the wheat is described as being some- 
what similar in character to No. 3 Mani- 
toba. I recently asked an importer how 
it compared with the hard Russian wheat, 
such large quantities of which used to be 
exported before the war, and was told 
that Manchurian wheat was of a very 
similar grade. 


FLOUR IN DISTRESS 


The big decline in flour values has been 
the cause of numerous shipments of flour 
being refused by buyers, owing to its 
being shipped out of time, or irregulari- 
ties in connection with the contracts. 
Flour of this description has to be re- 
sold, and is known as “distress” flour. 
There have been several such cases re- 
ported from various continental ports, 
and importers located in all markets are 
asked to try to dispose of the goods, A 
large quantity of Canadian flour, de- 
scribed as “government standard,” 
shipped to a Spanish port, was refused 
months ago, and some of it still remains 
unsold. It is reported as being made 
from wheat of the 1919-20 crop, and is 
showing signs of age. As it is under- 
stood that originally there were 6,000 
tons of this flour refused, the loss in- 
curred must have been heavy. It is esti- 
mated that about 1,000 tons still remain 
unsold. 

JOHN KEATS 

On Feb. 23, 1821, just 100 years ago, 
there died at Rome a young poet, John 
Keats, who, although only 25 years of 
age, had already made his mark in the 
world of poetry. As the years have gone 
by, his verse has become more and more 
appreciated, so that today his name is 
included in the list of England’s greatest 
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poets, It is said that no poet was ever 
cleverer than Keats, but while he was a 
master of poetry and also of prose, the 
only prose he wrote was in letters. 

e was born of humble parentage in 
London on Oct. 29, 1795, and in due 
course was apprenticed to a medical man 
at Edmonton, near London. In his spare 
time he cultivated his taste for feed 
and in 1817, at the age of 22, published 
his first volume of poems.’ In the fol- 
lowing year a poetic romance of his, 
entitled “Endymion,” appeared in a 
periodical known as the Examiner, edit- 
ed by Leigh Hunt, the essayist and poet, 
which brought Keats into publicity 
through the wrathful and severe criti- 
cisms of certain reviewers. 

This proved his making rather than his 
undoing, and a year or two later he wrote 
his masterpieces, “The Eve of St. Ag- 
nes,” “Hyperion,” “Ode to the Nightin- 
gale” and “The Grecian Urn.” He was 
a contemporary of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, Lord Byron and Shelley, and Shel- 
ley bemoaned Keats’s early death in his 
poem, “Adonais,” which is considered one 
of the greatest poems ever written by 
one poet about another. 

Shelley is buried close to Keats in the 
Protestant burial ground at Rome, as he 
likewise died in Italy. Keats fell a vic- 
tim to consumption; Shelley was drowned 
two years later in the Bay of Spezia. 

In Hampstead, one of the suburbs of 
London, there is an old house in which 
Keats lived and wrote most of his verse, 
and a fund has been opened to purchase 
the house and retain it as a permanent 
memorial of the poet, of whom the Eng- 
lish, and especially Londoners, are most 
justly proud. 


BUSINESS FIRMS’ EVICTION 


Last week the government authorities 
commandeered a large office building in 
Belfast, known as Atlantic Buildings, on 
Waring Street, and the method of pro- 
cedure recalled episodes which took place 
in the war under enemy surveillance. 
Last summer a notice was served on the 
tenants: that the building was required 
for the regional staff of the ministry of 
pensions, whereupon a united protest was 
made, with the result that the notice to 
quit was withdrawn. 

The tenants accordingly rested under 
the assumption that they would remain 
undisturbed in the possession of their 
offices; but at the beginning of this year 
notices were served under the defense of 
the realm act that a portion of the build- 
ing was required by the government for 
a purpose other than the ministry of 
pensions. Some of the tenants were able 
to find new premises, but others looked 
in vain. 

On Friday last, when these unfortu- 
nates, 13 in number, arrived at their 
offices they found them in possession of 
the military. Soldiers lined the stair- 
cases and corridors, and the tenants were 
told to clear out their effects before noon. 
There was nothing for it but to comply. 
A frantic effort was made to secure 
other houserooms, and moving operations 
were soon in full swing. Among these 
evicted tenants were some flour firms, 
including R. W. Twinem & Co. and Wil- 
liam McLetchie. 

Punctually on the stroke of noon an 
official of the board of works, with a 
military officer, appeared on the scene 
and proceeded to collect the keys from 
the different tenants. The occupant of 
one office, refused either to move his ef- 
fects or to give up his key, so a sentry 
was posted outside his door. Great in- 
dignation is felt at these drastic methods 
on the part of the authorities, and the 
matter is being looked into officially. 


SETTLEMENT BY FISTICUFFS 


In the Belfast paper containing the 
account of the business firms’ eviction 
from Atlantic Buildings, Belfast, an- 
other exciting episode in the business 
world of that city is related. A dispute 
arose between two dealers of fruit con- 
cerning the sale price, and they pro- 
ceeded to settle the argument, there and 
then, on the Produce Market, on the old 
principle’ of a stand-up fight. It being 


just after noon and the busiest part of 
the day, a large crowd surrounded the 
antagonists, both of whom are said to 
have displayed considerable science in 
the fistic art. 

Alarming stories of a riot were com- 
municated to the police, and a number 
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of extra men were promptly on the scene. 
By this time weights and other missiles 
were beginning to make their appear- 
ance, but the police quickly separated the 
men, who afterwards resumed their 
peaceful occupation in a more subdued 
spirit. This typically Irish method of 
settling a dispute, although it would 
prove an excitement in the flour trade, 
would have its disadvantages, and it is 
hoped that members of that fraternity 
in the various markets will not resort to 
it under similar provocation. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, FEB. 21 

The Glasgow Flour Trade, as fore- 
shadowed recently in these notes, has not 
allowed the dissolution of its advisory 
committee under the control régime to 
pass without paying honor to its chair- 
man, Robert Carson. In the North Brit- 
ish Railway Hotel, Glasgow, today, the 
members of the trade met to present Mr. 
Carson with a gift in recognition of his 
assiduous service while occupying that 
office. As he has a weakness for a good 


picture, he informed the promoters of 
the presentation that his choice of a gift 
lay in that direction. The committee was 
able to arrange for a_ characteristic 
Highland landscape painted by ° 
Brownlie Docharty, one of Scotland’s 
leading artists of the older school. 

When the company met for the presen- 
tation the picture was screened from 
view. After the chairman, James S. 
Craig, of R. Hunter Craig & Co., had 
spoken of the desire of the trade to 
recognize Mr. Carson’s work, he unveiled 
the picture. 

The chairman had many notable trib- 
utes to Mr. Carson to read from friends 
in authority who were unable to be pres- 
ent. One was from James Begg, the 
Scottish representative of the Wheat 
Commission, who acknowledged Mr. Car- 
son’s success in removing the points of 
friction which almost inevitably occurred 
during .a control régime. Frank T. Col- 
lins, who was flour manager for the com- 
mission for a time, and Mr. Alexander, 
who succeeded Mr. Collins, also sent 
tributes to Mr. Carson, the latter con- 
taining this fine passage: “I have always 
depended on you, and never have been 
disappointed. I have always considered, 
and have no hesitation in stating, that the 
Glasgow advisory committee was a thing 
apart and a model to all.” 

Supporting the chairman was Peter 
McKichan, of D. & W. Kerr, vice presi- 
dent of the Glasgow Flour Trade Asso- 





ciation. Among others present were 
James M. Black and W. H. Rutherfurd, 
who, with the chairman, were colleagues 
of Mr. Carson on the advisory commit- 
tee; John Carson, a brother of the guest; 
James Ness, secretary of the Flour 
Trade Association, and also secretary of 
the advisory committee; Mr. Mowat, of 
Mowat Bros; John Robinson, of Thomas 
Dunlop & Co; H. C. Milne, of William 
Morrison & Sons; Mr. Mackie, of Robert 
Neil, Ltd; Mr. Arend, of M. Kosmack 
& Son; William Hamilton, of William 
Hamilton & Co; William Law, of Craw- 
ford & Law; Mr. Bilsland, of Bilsland 
Bros., bakers; J. W. Macfarlane, of Mac- 
farlane, Lang & Co., bakers, and J. L. 
Wells, deputy food commissioner for the 
west of Scotland. 

The chairman, in making the presenta- 
tion, said that the flour trade of Glas- 
gow was fortunate in having for its 
president in the year 1916-17 Mr. Carson, 
because, when control came along early in 
1917, he naturally became the chairman 
of the advisory committee appointed to 





Robert Carson, Glasgow 


guide the Royal Commission in connec- 
tion with the distribution of flour. The 
committee was instituted in April, 1917, 
and was dissolved on Jan. 10, 1921. He 
spoke of the changes in its personnel, 
of how Andrew Law retired when he 
took over other offices in connection with 
the local food control committee; and 
John |. Stevenson, of William Morrison 
& Sons, was appointed in his place. He, 
like William Beattie, the bakers’ repre- 
sentative, had since died, the vacancy 
then being filled by the chairman himself. 

Mr. Carson, in acknowledging the gift, 
expressed thanks for the support given 
him by his colleagues on the committee 
and also by the members of the trade. 
He did not think any advisory commit- 
tee had a better secretary than Mr. Ness. 
He told how on one occasion they had 
asked for a larger allocation, but were 
refused. However, on the Monday the 
larger allocation arrived all right. 

The committee, he said, kept no min- 
utes, and would form no precedent, be- 
cause it believed that never again would 
there be a great war like the one it had 
passed through, never again would our 
food supplies be in imminent deadly 
peril, never again would there be need 
for a Royal Commission and, conse- 
quently, never again would there be need 
for an advisory committee to assist in 
the problems of flour distribution. They 
were now free to import flour. They had 
once more descended into the arena of 
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competition. He hoped that that com- 
petition, while necessarily keen, would 
never be bitter, and that they would 
catch and retain something of the spirit 
of brotherhood that reigned during those 
three and a half years. 

Mr. Black, as one who, through the 
landed grain committee and also the ad- 
visory committee, was brought very 
closely into contact with Mr. Carson in 
his work, said he knew from experience 
of the value of his services. The ad- 
visory committee, he said, existed to ad- 
vise the Wheat Commission, but in prac- 
tice the chairman of the committee was 
used a great deal in many other ways. 
Mr. McKim, of J. & R. Snodgrass, as 
representing the milling trade, associated 
that branch of the flour trade with the 
tribute paid to Mr. Carson, and ex- 
pressed the millers’ appreciation of the 
flour trade invitation to be represented 
at the ceremony. 


BREAD PRICES AGAIN REDUCED 


The Master Bakers of Glasgow have 
again reflected the fall in the price of 
flour in the charge for their loaf. For 
the third time in four weeks they have 
reduced the price of the 4-lb loaf by 
¥d, making the present charge Is 21d, 
compared with Is 414d when the subsidy 
was removed last autumn. The present 
price is still about 140 per cent above 
the prewar level of 6d. 


IRISH MARKETS, FEB. 21 


There is no intimation of any reduc- 
tion in the price of flour for the coming 
week, but the fall has been so rapid for 
some time that a pause is bound to take 
place, especially in the face of an ad- 
vance in the price of soft wheats from 
both America and Canada. The only 
flour offering by the government in Ire- 
land is Chinese, for which 62s 9d is again 
repeated, and Iron Duke, for which the 
figure is 70s 9d. Trade, however, in this 
class of flour, as in all other varieties, is 
dull and depressed. The want of de- 
mand is not confined to government flour 
or because of the unpopular type of the 
goods being offered, but is general. 
Home made flour and free flour are feel- 
ing the pinch just the same, due to the 
supply being greater than the demand. 

On spot, importers have obtained 79s 
6d for good, strong export patents or 
what could be more aptly described as 
good straights, compared with prewar 
times. Shipment prices of free flour are 
in the neighborhood of 70s, net, c.i-f., 
Belfast or Dublin, but business at pres- 
ent is impossible in the forward position. 

Minnesota patents are 78s, on spot, but 
for shipment 3@4s per sack less would 
be accepted. Government flour quota- 
tions are nominally 75s for hard spring 
straights, 71s for Australian straights, 
and 70s for soft winters. Any purchases 
of this class of flour have to be arranged 
with the authorities, there being none of 
it in Ireland. Home milled flour is 69s, 
ex-mill. The price of bread has been 
reduced 1d per 4-lb loaf. 

Oatmeal has been a little steadier in 
price, without showing any advance. Irish 
flake is still at 80s per 280 Ibs. American 
and Canadian qualities are firmer at 72s, 
with shipment prices probably 2s lower. 
Irish medium oatmeal is 60s, and is now 
nominally at the same price as imported. 


FEED 

For mill offals the demand seems to be 
going from bad to worse, despite the 
heavy decline of £2 notified by the au- 
thorities, making £4 per ton in a fort- 
night. This brings the quotation of good 
fine middlings down to £11 2s 6d, fine 
bran £10 5s, and broad bran £12 5s, all 
bags included. This heavy reduction in 
the price has had a very serious effect on 
importers of foreign feedingstuffs, and a 
good deal of money will be lost. In the 
stampede to get out, foreign brans and 
pollards were pulled down to as low as 
£8 5s, without bringing business. 

Linseed cake continues in good de- 
mand and the price is firmer, it being 
£18@19, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. 
Stocks are not large, and any increased 
consumption would soon put up prices 
further. Cotton cake has also been in 
better demand, being quoted at £20 ton 
for home made, ex-mill. Cottonseed meal 
is in a very short supply, and the price 
of £18 per ton is being fully maintained. 
Indian meal is still dull and depressed 
at £14 per ton, f.o.r., Belfast or Dublin. 
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A FINE SHOWING 


The fact that in the first six months of 
the current crop year (ending Feb. 28) 
Canadian flour mills were able to reach a 
total of 3,558,818 barrels cleared for ex- 
port is most significant. When the crop 
year opened few, if any, anticipated any 
such performance, and many are not yet 
aware that such a fine showing has been 
made. 

There is further satisfaction to be 
found in the details as to distribution 
of this business. That old stand-by of 
the Canadian miller, the British impor- 
ter, bought and took delivery of no less 
than 1,415,892 barrels. Other over-sea 
markets took 1,236,702, and the United 
States 905,924,. making altogether the 
total named. In point of invoice values 
the figures distribute as follows: Great 
Britain, $15,030,474; United States, $9,- 
248,604; other countries, $15,349,997. 

As compared with 1913-14, the last 
prewar crop year, the first six months of 
1920-21 show an increase in quantity of 
850,096 barrels. The mere fact that such 
a showing could be made under the ex- 
traordinarily adverse circumstances that 
have marked every moment of the period 
should carry immense encouragement to 
the harassed executives of Canadian mill- 
ing companies. They now know that, no 
matter what the difficulties, they will be 
able to carry on, and may feel consider- 
able confidence that, when financial con- 
ditions abroad &re righted, as they will 
be, markets other than their own will 
buy Canadian flour in ever increasing 
quantities. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 

Mills east of the lakes all report dull 
and depressed conditions. Demand for 
spring wheat flour is lifeless, and worse 
for winter. No one has any faith in to- 
day’s prices, so the rule is to buy for 
momentary needs only, The fact that 
United States wheat prices are now rela- 
tively lower than Canadian is a new fac- 
tor in favor of caution. 

Quotations: Manitoba springs, top pat- 
ents, $10.50 bbl, in jute; seconds, $10; 
first clears, $9,—all subject to 10 per 
cent discount for cash. Ontario soft win- 
ters, in second-hand jute bags, $8.50 bbl, 
in bags, basis Montreal freights. 

Exporting business has fallen of. 
British cables are below cost of flour, 
and the only sales are by concerns with 
flour on hand that cost less than today’s 
market would require. Latest sales here 
were on a basis of 65@66s per 280 lbs, 
in jute, cif. Glasgow, Liverpool or 
London, for export grades of hard Mani- 
tobas, while soft winters have been sold 
at 64s, same terms. 

For shipment to the United States, 
Manitoba top patents are 30c lower than 
a week ago, at $8.70 bbl; straights, $8.20; 
first clears, $7.10; second clears, $5.75; 
red dog, $4.50,—delivered, basis New 
York freights, American funds. Soft 
winters on same terms are worth $8 bbl. 


MILLFEED 

The market for bran is showing better 

form, but shorts are not much wanted. 

Bran is still quoted at $86 ton, and shorts 

at $34, in mixed car lots, delivered On- 
tario points, 


WHEAT 

Prices of Manitoba spring wheat for 
delivery to Ontario mills have been er- 
ratic. The fluctuations at Winnipeg are 
followed closely. 


A new development 


here was the purchase of some American 
wheat for grinding in Ontario mills. At 
present spreads between the two sets of 
prices this is possible, and yields a net 
difference of something over 6c in favor 
of the American grain. Today’s price 
for No. 1 northern wheat, delivered, On- 
tario mill points, is $2.14 bu. Ontario 
soft winters are in poor demand. Buy- 
ers are offering $1.85 bu for car lots of 
No. 2 red or white, on track, point of 
shipment, while sellers are asking $1.95. 


CEREALS 

Rolled oats are moving slowly on a 
basis of $3.25 per 90-lb bag, delivered, in 
straight cars, Ontario points, or $3.40 in 
jobbing quantities. Oatmeal, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. There is no export de- 
mand for these products. A nominal 
quotation, basis c.i.f., Glasgow, would be 
52s 6d per 280 lbs of oatmeal, and for 
rolled oats 55s. Oat hulls are not want- 
ed, and some mills are reported to be 
burning what they have on hand. About 
$17 ton, bags, would represent a nominal 
asking price, delivered. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Oats and other such grains share in the 

general stagnation. No. 2 white On- 

tario oats, 43@45c bu; barley, 80@85c; 

rye, $1.45@1.50; buckwheat, $1.05@1.10; 

peas, $1.55@1.65; No. 3 American yellow 
corn, 96c,—in cars, country points. 


OIL CAKE 
A fair amount of business is being 
done in this product at last week’s prices, 
namely, $53 ton for linseed oil cake and 
$55 for meal. 
INSPECTIONS IN EASTERN CANADA 
Inspections of grain in the eastern in- 


spection division of Canada for the six 
months ending February, 1921: 
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Besides the foregoing, some 42,055 bus 
No. 2 Argentine corn were inspected at 
Montreal. 


NOTES 


J. M. Hancock was in Toronto on Fri- 
day, in the interest of his firm, Quacken- 
bush & Hancock, chartering agents, 
Montreal. 

The winter wheat crop of Ontario is 
said to be looking fine, and if it should 
escape damage from spring freezing will 
have an excellent start. 

The Neal Baking Co., Ltd., Windsor, 
Ont., one of the largest concerns of its 
kind in this province, has announced its 
intention to spend $250,000 on a new 
baking plant. 

Farmers in the southwestern part of 
Ontario commenced plowing early this 
week. The ground is in g shape and, 
if present conditions continue, seeding 
will be ahead of any recent year. 

By a recent judgment of the exchequer 
court at Ottawa, the principle has been 
established that no Canadian concern can 
legally adopt and use any trademark be- 
longing to an American concern, even 
though this may not be registered in 
Canada. Prior and general use appears 
to be sufficient ground for cancellation 
of any such registration in Canada. 

Information reaching Canada from 


England states that there are now com- 
ing into that country from Germany con- 
siderable quantities of bags made from 
paper. These are in every way admirable 
for the carriage of flour, and it is said 
there is no doubt about their strength 
and utility. They are scarcely distin- 
guishable from. jute sacks, but present a 
better appearance. 

Canadian millers cannot be too often 
reminded that the new law governing the 
sale of millfeed strictly forbids the 
grinding of any noxious weeds with such 
commodities. If any: screenings what- 
ever are added, this fact must be so 
stated on eed gag tr and the constitu- 
ents registered. Feed sold as bran or 
shorts must contain nothing but by- 
products of wheat used in making flour. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., March 19.—There is 
little change in the flour market. Trade 
continues fairly good, millers still look- 
ing cheerfully for further improvement, 
and apparently only filling immediate de- 
mands. The call from exporters is still 
for small quantities. The decontrol of 
British flour seems to be certain at the 
end of the month, and plans are being 
perfected to organize the importers into 
normal relations with the mills. 

Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour, in cars or mixed cars, deliv- 
ered Fort William, Winnipeg and corre- 
sponding territory, $10.65 bbl, in 98-lb 
jute bags; secon atents, $10.05; first 
clears, $9. For 30-day terms, 10c bbl is 
added, and for 60-day terms, 20c. . 


MILLFEED 


Demand for feed is good. While the 
top price remains the same as last week, 
it is still being sold by some Winnipeg 
mills at a very low figure. The highest 
price for bran is around $30 ton, in bags, 
and shorts $30, in cars or mixed cars, de- 
livered f.o.b. Manitoba points. 


WHEAT 
Owing to growing crop conditions, lack 
of export and small domestic demand, 
the wheat market lost any strength 
— during the past two weeks. Mon- 
ay there was a severe break of 434c on 
cash wheat. There was a slight recovery 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, followed by 
another break. It looks as though busi- 
ness conditions are far too unsettled to 
hold a steady figure. The feeling of 
most of the trade is that, unless serious 
damage occurs to the growing crop, it 
will be hard to maintain any serious 
advance in wheat prices; the small buy- 
ing from the United Kingdom being 
probably a blending proposition. For the 
first time there were inquiries for grain 
for shipment at the opening of naviga- 
tion. Inspections for the week amounted 
to 1,722 cars, against 1,894 last week. 
Following are the prices of No, 1 
northern for each day of the week end- 
ing March 19: 
-—Futures——, 


March 14 ....... $1.85 % $1.78 % $1.64 

March 15 ....... 1.86 1.80 1.67% 
March 16 ....... 1.87% 1.81% 1.69% 
March 17 ...... .. 1.86% 1.78% 1.67% 
March 18 ....... 1.85% 1.77% 1.65% 
March 19 ....... 1.84 1.75 1.63% 


OATMEAL 


A fair demand exists for oatmeal. 
Prices unchanged. Quotations: rolled 
oats, $2.40@2.75 per 80-lb bag; oatmeal, 
$3@3.20 per 98-lb bag,—delivered Winni- 
peg territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Coarse grains are still very quiet. 
There is no demand from either export- 
ers or eastern Canada. Since a week 
ago, oats have decreased 15c bu, bar- 
ley 3¥,c, and rye 10c. Closing prices: 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 47%,c bu; 


No. 3 Canadian western barley, 8lc; rye, 
$1.50,—in store, Fort William. 


RYE FLOUR 

This has been a dull week for rye flour. 
Prices have declined 50c from a week 
ago. Quotations: best patents, $9.50 bbl, 
in 98-lb bags; medium grades, $8.50; 
dark, $5.50; rye meal, $7,—delivered Win- 
nipeg territory. 

NOTES 

N. J. Breen, of The Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., is visiting points in the 
West. 

The province of Saskatchewan now 
contains upwards of 3,600 country eleva- 
tors of from 20,000 to 30,000 bus each. 
In some cases the capacity is more than 
the highest of these figures. 

Reports put into circulation recently 
that the elevators at Fort William and 
Port Arthur are overcrowded with grain, 
and that 5,000 cars are tied up on the 
railways between those ports and Winni- 
peg for want of storage room, are un- 
true. 

Farmers in the Peace River country 
are reported to have over 700,000 bus 
grain unsold and unsalable for lack of 
railway facilities. As a result of this 
condition there is on foot a proposal to 
build a large storage elevator at Fort 
Vermillion, Alta., where such surplus 
could be taken care of until local demand 
absorbs it. 


The Canadian Pacific Railroad has add- 
ed a direct wire between Calgary and 
Montreal at the Grain Exchange. As 
this is connected with the Board of 
Trade Building in Montreal, as well as 
the company’s telegraph office, the new 
line will greatly facilitate the rapid 
transaction of business, not only of the 
grain men but of the public generally. 


A statement from Vancouver, B. C., 
says that more wheat has been shipped 
by water from that city this season than 
in the entire time since the Panama 
Canal was opened. It is further stated 
that Vancouver is now making good as 
an ocean port for grain shipments, and 
predictions that the volume of this trade 
will increase rapidly are being confident- 
ly made. 

The deputy minister of agriculture for 
Manitoba states in his annual report that 
the damage to wheat crops of this prov- 
ince from rust in the year 1920 would 
show a total of $15,000,000. Loss from 
noxious weeds was even greater. The 
report further states that present rail- 
way freight rates are making the cost 
of carrying the surplus products of 
Manitoba to markets of the world pro- 
hibitive. 

Inspections of western Canadian spring 
wheat for the first six months of the 
current crop year totaled 152,123,750 bus, 
while the government’s latest estimate of 
the crop is 234,138,300 bus. The quan- 
tity left to be accounted for is 82,014,- 
550 bus. As it is customary to estimate 
the amount retained on farms for seed- 
ing and other purposes at 35,000,000 bus, 
this leaves a residue of 47,000,000 bus to 
represent the consumption of country 
mills and quantity still to be inspected 
for shipment. A fair division between 
these uses would be in equal parts. 


Sidney W. Leigh and Charles A. Pal- 
mer, two employees of the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Elevator Co. who are be- 
ing transferred to the Winnipeg office of 
the company, were entertained by about 
100 members of the staff Monday night, 
and were each presented with a hand- 
some clock. The presentation was made 
by D. M. Roberts, treasurer of the com- 
pany. Mr. Leigh has been accountant 
at the head office, Regina, for a number 
of years, while Mr. Palmer has occu- 
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pied various responsible positions duri 
the time he has been with the amply.” 

The discussion of a proposal originat- 
ing in the House of sama that the 
grain trade of western Canada should 
be made the subject of a strict investiga- 
tion by royal commission continues. All 
interested elements in the grain trade 
approve of the suggestion, providing the 
commission is not to be restricted in its 
scope to subjects and purposes that 
would serve political ends only. What 
the grain trade would like is a thorough- 
ly impartial investigation which would 
cover not only the trade itself but the 
present mode of controlling same through 
the Canada grain act and the Board of 
Grain Commissioners. There are many 
in the trade who believe any defects that 
may have cropped up since the Canada 
grain act was passed are due to lack of 
efficiency and impartiality on the part of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners. 

L. E. Gray. 





MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., March 19.—Montreal 
mills are doing a fair business in flour, 
mostly for local and near-by delivery. 
The maritime provinces and Newfound- 
land are buying, but the total of their 
orders is much less than normal. Gen- 
eral uncertainty as to future prices is the 
chief reason for present conditions in 
the flour trade. Plenty of business is 
waiting to be done when confidence re- 
turns. Best brands of top or pat- 
ents are being sold here at $10.50 bbl, in 
98-lb jute; seconds, $10; strong bakers, 
$9.80,—delivered, less 10c bbl for cash. 

Ontario soft winter wheat flour in 
secondhand jute bags is selling in mod- 
est quantities at $9@9.10 ex-track, and 
at $9.35@9.50 ex-store. For car lots 
from mills, buyers are offering around 
$8.50, without much business resulting. 

In an exporting way the week has been 
quiet. Cable exchanges with British im- 
porters showed wide discrepancies, and 
only a few actual sales were made. There 
are reports from other Canadian and 
United States markets to the effect that 
considerable sales of lower grades have 
been made to European buyers. Most 
offers received here for standard brands 
of Manitoba export patents were at 
prices that millers could not accept. 
About 66s per sack seemed to be the best 
price named for Glasgow and corre- 
sponding ports. 

White corn flour is dull and steady at 
$6.40@6.50 bbl, in jute bags, delivered. 

Millfeed is-in good demand, and mills 
here are unable to meet all the calls for 
bran. Their regular price for bran is 
$36 ton, in 100-Ib bags. delivered. 

Sales of rolled oats are small, and the 
market is without any special feature. 
Trade has seldom been at a lower ebb 
than now. Car lots of best makes are 
selling at $3.35 per 90-lb bag, delivered, 
and mixed cars at $3.40. 


NOTES 


The exchange value of the British 
pound at Montreal banks is now $4.47. 

Best grades of western oats are worth 
about 65c bu, Montreal, with very little 
demand. 

The premium on American funds in 
Canada is in the neighborhood of 14c on 
the dollar. It varies above and below 
that figure from day to day, but is nev- 
er far away from it. 

Cables from London advise that Brit- 
ish millers have agreed to accept an offer 
of the government to pay them £1,500,- 
000 as a bonus in lieu of any possible 
damages for their consent to decontrol 
on March 31. 

The Montreal Board of Trade is sug- 
gesting to other Canadian bodies of a 
like nature that the possibilities of the 
so-called Georgian Bay Canal should be 
fully considered in connection with the 
discussion of improvements in present 
water communication between the upper 
lakes and the Atlantic. It is pointed out 
that this more northerly route would be 
all Canadian, shorter, cheaper and bet- 
ter in every way for the purpose. 





The officers of the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Merchant Bakers’ Exchan or the 
ensuing year are: Alois Schiller, presi- 
dent; Max Schwartz, vice president; G. 
A. Hagaman, secretary; J. F. Rausch, 
treasurer. 
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The break in the market this week, by 
which former low levels were nearly 
reached, was closely watched for its pos- 
sible effect on the flour buying trades. 
As to this effect, reports from millers 
are far from uniform. Some of them 
suspect that the decline stimulated buy- 
ing somewhat, while others say that they 
noticed no appreciable change from the 
previous week. However, there was un- 
questionably some evidence that buyers 
in many instances were taking advantage 
of the decline. 

Occasionally some miller reports sell- 
ing more flour than his output, and this 
is always regarded as a hopeful sign. 
On the whole, business with the mills is 
undoubtedly better than it was the first 
half of the crop year. There is some 
buying going on all the time, with a little 
spurt now and then. A notable feature 
is that immediate shipment is often 
wanted, or is acceptable to the buyer. 
Every one is confining purchases closely 
to actual needs, and is planning on a 
quick movement through the channels of 
trade into final consumptive hands, there- 
by precluding a likelihood of losses. 

A little firmness in the matter of 
prices is rewarded at times. A case is 
cited this week where a mill offered 800 
bbls at $9.70, cotton, New York; the buy- 
er countered by saying similar flour was 
available at $9.20; the miller advanced 
to $9.75, jute; the buyer accepted by 
taking 1,000 bbls, instead of 800, for 
prompt shipment, at the last quotation. 
This seemed to signify not only that the 
buyer needed the flour but also, and more 
important, that a little backbone in hold- 
ing prices is a good thing. It has been 
observed that many millers are now 
firmer in prices since they definitely rec- 
ognized the impossibility of greater op- 
eration by cutting prices. 

Another case was cited where shipment 
was made from the mill on the same day 
as the sale. Still another case was re- 
cently referred to where the buyer actu- 
ally ordered flour shipped in advance of 
making the purchase. While hand-to- 
mouth buying may have its disadvan- 
tages for the mill, it is not without cer- 
tain compensations. It necessitates more 
frequent purchases, and the present de- 
pletion of stocks makes for a rather 
steady flow of sales. It is believed that 
consumers’ stocks, carried over from the 
last crop, are now pretty well used up. 

As every one knows, there has been a 
rather serious impairment of the credit 
and capital position of many buyers. In 
some cases they are forced to work very 
closely and conservatively, whether they 
want to or not. While much of the high 
priced flour has now been absorbed, and 
instances of repudiation and cancellation 
are less frequent, yet the effect of these 
losses has not been liquidated. It is now 
seen in the want of freedom and scope 
in the operation of buying. The sec- 
ondary, and scarcely less serious, results 
are now in evidence. 

Bearish sentiment prevails almost uni- 
versally. The favorable crop outlook and 
the economic and milling situation far 
outweigh for the moment all considera- 
tions of small flour stocks in the country, 
small stocks of wheat at terminals, at 
mills and in the visible supply, and the 
continued sales for export. Likewise, the 
indicated close adjustment of supplies to 
demand is for the present without ap- 
parent effect. The market continues to 


decline, and has been unable to hold ad- 
vances made from time to time. The his- 
tory of the crop year thus far has de- 


cidedly favored the bear or short seller. 

The curtailed production of the mills 
for so long a time, practically ever since 
January, 1920, has gradually been build- 
ing up a situation of some underlying 
strength. The full effect of this may not 
be seen until the coming of the new crop. 
Then, with a small amount of wheat and 
flour carried over, if wheat gets down to 
a low level, say around $1, at which the 
trade might feel safe in os be- 
cause further recessions could only be 
inconsiderable, much better things should 
be in prospect for the milling business. 
With wheat in the fields now turning 
green and presenting an excellent ap- 
pearance, millers are already looking for- 
ward to the coming of better times on 
the new crop. 

Feed continues in good demand, with 
some of the mills sold up and having 
none to offer. Prices showed a tendency 
to advance and some millers advanced 
quotations. There is no trouble in selling 
the limited amount of feed being pro- 
duced. 

Toledo millers were —s $1.65@ 
1.66, Toledo rate points, for Ng» 2 red 
wheat, March 18, - 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
BOND WEG ccicesccscescics 18,700 39 
Lamet WOOK ..cccccccscscces 16,900 35 
We MD hod dares cxttsees 23,900 50 
DPwe PORTS ASO ooccccccvccre 37,100 77 
Three years agO ......0.+. 14,100 29 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1920 and 1919: 

No. Capacity Output Pet. 


SONEFS vcccces 21 = 130,800 51,401 39 
| 23 =: 141,300 52,578 37 
ero 13 88,350 49,420 56 
i eae 11 87,960 61,541 70 


*Week ending March 19. tWeek ending 
March 12, 


NOTES 


J. D. Roth, general western freight 
agent International Mercantile Marine, 
was in Toledo, calling on the mills, 
March 18, 

Peter Derlien, sales manager Arnold- 
Madaus ° Milling’ Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
was in Toledo and Detroit this week call- 
ing on the mill’s connections. 

George Boyle, Indianapolis representa- 
tive of the Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co. in this section, was in Toledo and 
Detroit this week calling on the trade. 

C. E. Monck, recently connected with 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, 
Minn., and the Hoyland Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., called at this office 
early in the week. 


L. C. Chase, vice president and general 
manager Mansfield (Ohio) Milling Co., 
Inc., and Mansfield Elevator Co., was in 
Toledo, March 18, on his way to Mans- 
field. Mr. Chase now makes his head- 
quarters at Lockport, N. Y. 


The David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich. has brought suit against 
Richardson Bros., Philadelphia, for ap- 
proximately $12,000, and against Louis 
Dickel, Philadelphia, for about $20,000, 
for failure to perform contract. 


The prospect a short time ago was for 
an early opening of navigation on the 
lakes. The outlook now is for a late 
opening, not due to ice, but to the lack 
of tonnage being offered. The lower 
lakes have been free of ice for a long 
time, and it is likely to go out of the 
upper lakes most any time. 
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EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inp., March 19.—Wheat 
has dropped to $1.55 at mills and $1.50 
at stations during the week. With wheat 
prices bobbing around, it is hard for 
mills to make sales of flour. 

The output of the Evansville mills was 
about 19,000 bbls. Best patents are 

uoted at $9.60@10.20, in 98-lb sacks, 
.0.b. river, while straights are going at 
$8.25@9.25. The production above quot- 
ed means that only one mill is working 
full time, the others working only 10 
hours a day. 

Millfeed is strong, and finds ready sale. 
The price ranges are about the same as 
last week, with bran quoted at $27@29, 
and shorts at $28@30, in carload lots. 
This demand keeps the mills pretty well 
cleancd up on the production. Much of 
the millfeed goes to the South, but con- 
siderable quantities also go to Indiana 
and Illinois, as well as into territory 
where mills are closed for lack of orders. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, co-operating with the Indiana 
legislative reference bureau, reports that 
the reserves of corn in Indiana, March 
10, were 51 per cent of last year’s crop, 
which is the largest reserve ever report- 
ed, amounting to nearly 94,000,000 bus. 
The decrease in the amount of stock to 
feed, and bad roads, are given as con- 
tributing factors. The wheat reserves 
amounted to, on the same date, 23 per 
cent of last year’s crop, or 5,414,000 bus. 
The crop of 1920 was one of the smallest 
ever raised, but the quality was good. 


NOTES 

Southern Indiana farmers are con- 
tributing liberally to the request for Eu- 
ropean relief. They are donating corn 
in large quantities, meetings being called 
at township schoolhouses, where the grain 
is brought and trucked to the nearest 
railroad station. 

Farmers from southern Indiana, west- 
ern Kentucky and southern Illinois met 
here yesterday and formed a commission 
company to handle livestock sales from 
this territory. The organization will be 
incorporated, with $25,000 capital stock, 
of which $14,000 was taken by the 200 
farmers present. If this organization 
fares well it no doubt foreshadows the 
proposed mutual grain corporation that 
has been talked of by these same farmers 
for some months, but which has been held 
back by the more conservative leaders 
until some more concrete method has 
been devised than has yet been presented. 

D. Cadick, a well-known miller and 
banker of Grandview, Ind., is the prin- 
cipal stockholder in a projected $250,000 
theatre to be erected in the business dis- 
trict of Evansville. 

W. W. Ross. 





VIRGINIA 


Norrotk, Va., March 19.—Buyers in 
the flour market appear indifferent, in 
spite of sharp declines in prices, and con- 
tinue to buy in carload lots, or less, for 
immediate necessities. There is little life 
to the trade in this section, although 
mills, in practically all instances, have re- 
duced quotations. Some bakers in this 
section, consuming large quantities of 
flour, are now buying in quantities even 
less than for their needs, and are filling 
in, in emergencies, with smaller lots. 
Prices on winter wheat patents are quot- 
ed this week at $8.75@9.75, with other 
grades at a corresponding range 50@75c 
under these prices; Kansas hard wheat 
patents $8.50@9.25, and northwestern 
spring patents $9@9.30. 

Feed is in better demand, but for lim- 
ited quantities. Spring brans are quoted 
at $33@34, standard middlings $82, win- 
ter wheat middlings $385 and red dog 
$47, with no demand for the latter in 
this territory. 


NOTES 


The general business condition in this 
locality, according to bankers and other 
authorities, is gradually improving al- 
though the improvement can scarcely be 
recognized with “the naked eye.” Busi- 
ness failures have been negligible dur- 
ing the last two months, and many lines 
report a steady improvement. The re- 
tail business, however, is not flourishing, 
although money is said to be somewhat 
freer than at the first of the year. 

Hampton Roads is preparing to in- 
vade the Middle West for export busi- 
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ness, and is lay lans to compete with 
New Orleans ol Bemnenes as a wheat 

rting center as soon as exchange and 
‘ business conditions are such as to 
permit a revival of industry. The in- 
auguration of a general cargo line from 
this port to Europe within the near fu- 
ture given impetus to a grain eleva- 
tor construction, since this line will be 
forced under present conditions to get 
her heavy cargo from the Baltimore 
grain elevators. 

Local grain, feed and flour brokers are 
being annoyed by the operation of the 
new North Carolina banking law, which 
allows banks not affiliated with the Fed- 
eral Reserve system to collect an addi- 
tional one eighth of 1 per cent on all 
checks — them. Virginia banks 
will not handle these checks except for 
collection, with the result that payments 
are being held up. It is said that the 
general financial situation in the Caro- 
linas, where the greater portion of the 
Norfolk feed a flour trade lies, is 
somewhat better and that a revival of 
business there maybe looked forward to 
in the late spring and summer. 


Josern A. Lesuie. 


GEORGIA 

Arttanta, Ga., March 19.—The flour 
market has been more or less disturbed 
this week by wide fluctuating grain mar- 
kets and varied offerings by the mills in 
the Pacific Coast region. Prices have 
varied very much, reaching lower levels 
than last week. 

The trade continues a cautious pro- 
gramme of buying and increasing of 
stocks. The consuming trade is buying 
only as it needs. The public generally is 
down on an economical programme and 
it will naturally remain on this basis un- 
til all items of trade reach a normal 

arity. 

Jobbing trade is refraining from buy- 
ing and supplying food products to 
country trade until there is a better out- 
look for more prompt collections from 
those quarters. . 

The planting season is now on and 
preparations are moving along fairly 
well under the circumstances. While 
many farmers are finding it difficult to 
obtain the usual credit lines for supplies 
with which to grow and complete their 
crops, they are making the best of the 
situation and working on blind faith 
that conditions will improve and prices 
for cotton will be much better at harvest 
time. 

Millfeed prices are steady with very 
little demand for anything except small 
and broken lots to supply immediate 
needs. The warm spring weather has 
brought out the pasturage to such an 
extent that it has reduced very much the 
demand for sweet feeds and other mill- 
feeds. 

Cottonseed meal prices are lower this 
week on poor demand. Fertilizer trade 
has been disappointing and feeding is 
getting lighter every day. 

Hay receipts are still very light. Only 
28 cars of all grades were received here 
this week. The stocks are light to mod- 
erate and very little hay on railroad 
tracks. 





J. Hore Ticner. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

InprANAPoLIs, Inp., March 19.—Sales 
of wheat flour were smaller in volume in 
Indiana this week than for any similar 

eriod for some time. One of the larger 

oosier firms said less business had been 
done than during any other week of the 
present crop year. Some reported a fair 
number of purchasers in the market, 
compared with the below normal average 
that has existed for months. 

Some instances of exceedingly low 
prices in an effort to get buyers have 
been rumored, but the concerns with 
established brands are not making quo- 
tations that will leave a strong possibility 
of loss, if they fill the orders with their 
usual quality of product. It may be 
stated with a fair degree of certainty, 
however, that all mills are operating on 
a very low margin of profit. 

Ruling quotations in this region at the 
end of the week reflected the continued 
liquidation in grains. Soft winter pat- 





ents were quoted for shipment in car lots 
at $8@8.75 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, a re- 
duction of 50c in both the minimum and 
maximum, compared with last Saturday. 
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Hard winter patents also showed a drop 
of 50c all along the line, being priced at 
$8@9. Spring patents, however, remained 
steady, the ruling quotations being $8.50 
@9.50, the minimum having declined only 
5c and the maximum being unchanged. 
Viewing both the grain and flour mar- 
ket from the immediate conditions of 
little export business, a slow flour de- 
mand on the part of housewives, a de- 
creased demand for bakery products, 
and a good crop outlook, buyers say 
there is nothing at the moment to sug- 
t any considerable increase in prices. 
or that reason they continue to pur- 
chase flour on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Some talk was heard in Indiana in the 
last few days regarding the possibility 
of an embargo against importations of 
Canadian wheat into the United States. 
It appeared to be based on dispatches 
from Washington to a few newspapers, 
and, because of its unofficial character, 
passed without any evident influence. 
Millers, as a rule, are not expecting 
any radical price changes the remainder 
of the present crop year. In support of 
their position, they say that the period 
of crop uncertainties is just ahead, and 
reports are, judging from past years, 
more likely to be less favorable as the 
time of the harvest nears. They also 
point out that offerings of country re- 
serves are light, and that the European 
demand, thus far in 1921, has been more 
or less constant. In addition, it is be- 
lieved that the consumption of flour has 
reached a minimum and that, as a result, 
no lower average volume of sales will be 
registered, although the increase prob- 
ably will be slow. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as of 
March 19, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
SMP WOO. cocivcecsssccsecs 5,871 26 
EMME WOOR ccccoscsccticccs 7,647 34 
Wee GO. asin 6.650.606.4646 3% 11,206 49 
TWO PARIS GOS ciccccveders 9,943 44 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 
WE 006 eeseneencaeese 29,000 8,000 
COPM ccccccccccccsccccecs 232,000 171,000 
MED 0.0:446.00006000066n00: 232,000 104,000 
TFS cc cccvceccevcscsecces 5,000 1,400 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
This week ... 90,930 465,320 280,460 3,000 
Year ago .... 308,630 553,925 67,084 3,030 


Two years ago 251,630 428,660 250,930 3,300 
CORN PRODUCTS 


After three weeks of fairly good busi- 
ness, sales of corn products have slumped 
considerably. Comparatively few buyers 
have been in the market, and purchases 
made have been for small quantities, with 
immediate shipment specified. Quota- 
tions are unchanged from last week, grits 
being offered at the end of this week for 
shipment in car lots at $2.05 per 100 lbs, 
sacked, meal at $1.95, hominy at $2.55, 
hominy flakes at $2.15, cgrealine at $2.85 
and corn flour at $3.25, 


MILLFEED 


Quotations on millfeed are unchanged, 
with demand only fair, but sufficient to 
take care of the light output, since mills 
in Indiana as a rule are operating at not 
more than one third capacity. y a is 
offered for shipment in car lots at $26.50 
@29 ton, mixed feed at $27.50@30, mid- 
dlings at $29.50@32, hominy feed at $28 
bulk, and $30 sacked, the other quotations 
being on a basis of sacks included. 


NOTES 


Fire, which started in the top of the 
Whitelock Milling Co.’s elevator at Pe- 
tersburg, Thursday, destroyed the build- 
ing, together with 2,000 bus wheat. The 
elevator was covered with sheet iron and 
firemen could not successfully fight the 
flames. The loss is estimated at $12,500. 

Carl Gallrein, of Jeffersonville, while 
driving an automobile in Louisville, Ky., 
where he is employed as a flour sales- 
man, was caught under the descending 
gate at a grade crossing of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. The gate smashed 
the top of the automobile, part of which 
struck him on the head. He was 
stunned, but not hurt seriously. 


Grain raisers in Wayne township, 
Wayne County, announce that they have 


raised virtually enough capital to finance 
the erection of an elevator. They assert 
that during the last threshing season 
they were compelled to store wheat in 
their barns because no market was avail- 
able in Richmond, on account of existing 
elevators soon being filled to capacity. 
E. G. McCullom, of Indianapolis, secre- 
tary of the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Indiana, will meet with the 
grain raisers in the next few days to 
advise with them on methods of main- 
taining a co-operative elevator. 


Epwarp H. Zreener. 





NASHVILLE 


NasHvILiLE, Tenn., March 19.—The de- 
cline in wheat, coincident with the weak 
cotton market, has had the result of 
driving buyers out of the market in the 
Southeast this week. Mills report less 
business for the week than at any time 
since last fall. 

During January and February there 
was much complaint by mills in the 
Southeast about dullness of business, but 
actual figures show that aggregate vol- 
ume of flour shipped was not below the 
same month in 1919. During February 
the production was 45.88 per cent of ca- 
pacity of the mills, or slightly better 
than the 1919 output figure, 43.82 per 
cent. In 1920 the output in February, 
which was considered an abnormal busi- 
ness month, was 64.1 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 

The decline in March business comes 
somewhat as a surprise and disappoint- 
ment, as millers were anticipating slow 
but gradual improvement in demand. 
There are no stocks of consequence, as 
buyers are ordering only when supplies 
are exhausted. The per capita consump- 
tion of flour in the Southeast is relatively 
small, but usually remains at a stationary 
level. Unless conditions change very ma- 
terially, it is estimated that the per cap- 
ita consumption this year will fall below 
all recent years. 

Credit conditions continue strenuous. 
Collections are slow and belated, with 
little prospect of substantial improve- 
ment this crop year. 

Flour prices show considerable range, 
with buyers making values to a large ex- 
tent. Prices, at the close of the week: 
best or short soft winter wheat patent, 
98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$9.85@10.15; standard or regular patent, 
$9.20@9.50; straight patent, $8.50@8.75; 
first clears, $6.25@6.50. 


Rehandlers report business of mod-., 


erate volume. Prices: spring wheat pat- 
ent, 140 lbs, jute, delivered at Nashville, 
$9.25@9.50; hard winter wheat patent, 
$8.75@9. 

Wheat was sharply lower this week, 
with mills buying only to cover sales of 
flour. No. 2 red, with bill, was quoted at 
$1.78@1.80, Nashville. 

There was little change in the feed 
situation, with fair demand on light out- 
put. Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, per ton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $25@28; standard middlings or 
shorts, $29@31. 

CORN MEAL 

Corn meal sales continue light. Mills 
with a capacity of 60,000 bus this week 
ground 10,858, or 18.1 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 19.7 per cent last 
week and 21.2 per cent the same week 
last year. Prices bolted meal, in sacks, 
per 100 lbs, $1.60@1.65; unbolted, $1.50 
@1.55. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 

flour mills, in barrels, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 186,030 74,136 39.8 
Last week ....... 173,190 69,925 40.3 
Year ago ........ 226,890 119,084 52.4 
Two years ago ... 219,090 96,407 44.0 


Three years ago.. 153,690 43,658 28.4 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
March19 March 12 


Wee, BOOS: bc dice cvoc ves 31,100 23,800 

Weeee,, BUD. cccccccwceas 176,000 172,000 

GU, BD cv ccnccccsccece 82,000 103,000 

GRE, WED cc ccceciccvsuce 252,000 373,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 99 cars. 


The Middle Tennessee Milling Co., of 
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Tullahoma, Tenn., is having a 50,000-bu 
elevator erected. 

The Monarch Mills, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., have been sold to R. M. Stegall. 

J. H. Winters is having a building 
erected in which to install a small flour 
mill at Clarksville, Tenn. 

E. B. Feeney has acquired control of 
the Athens (Ala.) Grain & Milling Co., 
and will operate the same. 

The Farmers’ Mill and Columbia (Ky.) 
Light Co. have been sold by G. B. Smith 
to S. F. Shively and others for $22,000. 

Edgar Green has succeeded Ragland- 
Howe Wholesale Grocery Co., Lebanon, 
Tenn., the deal involving about $40,000. 

Joun Lerrer. 





NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., March 19.—While busi- 
ness is still dull, most of the millers in 
the Omaha territory take an optimistic 
view of the future. There has been no 
marked change in conditions surrounding 
the flour trade in the last week, although 
the outlook for the future is brighter. 
Feed is in moderately active demand. 
The condition of the growing wheat crop 
in Nebraska is excellent. 

Millers out in the state report that 
conditions looked a little brighter up to 
last Monday morning, but Tuesday’s 
break put an immediate damper on all 
buying, except by the small merchant, 
who does not pay any attention to mar- 
kets. The buying trade in the Southeast 
and East is said to be full of confidence 
as to the future, but unwilling to make 
any purchases for deferred shipment. 
Jobbers who normally carry a stock of 
500 to 1,000 bbls on hand at all times 
are allowing their stocks to get down as 
low as 50 bbls before buying again; and 
then they buy just one car, and that the 
smallest car the railroad minimum al- 
lows. 

It seems to be generally felt that next 
year will see a very material improve- 
ment in the milling business, but that 
there does not remain sufficient of this 
crop year to hold out much hope for 
betterment. The jobbers have lost heart 
with regard to accumulating stocks in 
the face of declining wheat markets, and, 
of course, they cannot be censured for 
their attitude. 

Stabilization of foreign exchange and 
extended foreign credit are the only 
things that seem likely to furnish any 
material relief for millers, but the trade 
has sufficient confidence in Mr. Hoover to 
feel that he will help bring about great 
improvements in domestic commerce, 
which, of course, will be reflected in the 
foreign trade. 


SMITH BREAD BILL 


The alleged joker in the Smith stand- 
ardized bread bill, which appeared in the 
form of an amendment permitting bakers 
to make 34-lb loaves, was killed Wednes- 
day by the Nebraska senate. The mo- 
tion to kill was made by Senator Cronin, 
who led the fight to put the bill through 
the senate. The bill is now up for third 
reading again. 

Senator Davis, of Omaha, who injected 
the amendment to the bill, did not object 
to the introduction of the Cronin motion 
to kill the amendment. “I was surprised 
to learn how interested the people of 
Omaha are in this bill,” Senator Davis 
said. “A letter from a number of labor 
unions convinced me there was interest 
in it, and I understand politicians in the 
city election at Omaha are aligning them- 
selves behind this bill to a certain ex- 
tent.” 

Senator Davis also informed the senate 
he was not cognizant of the fact that 
Senator Cronin and other. friends of the 
bill were not present when he introduced 
the amendment, and did not hear the 
speaker say that it would be well to hold 
the amendment until the senators who 
fathered the bill were present. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
THis WOOK .c.ccccccccccces 12,900 53 
Last week .....ccccccssece 15,106 62 
WOOP GMO cccccccccsvsecseae 6,773 24 
Two years AGO .i....-seuee 17,936 74 


Leten Lesuie. 
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The early part of the week brought a 
very perceptible improvement in flour 
trade conditions in New York. Buyers, 
finding stocks extremely low, and being 
more or less fearful of a traffic tie-up, 
resulting from the attempt of railroads 
to reduce wages, apparently thought it 
wise to make provision for requirements 
further ahead than they have been doing 
for the past four or five months. This 
movement created a very satisfactory de- 
mand, which lasted about three days. 
During the period some fairly round lots 
of flour were sold, but later the market 
became less steady and one or two dips 
occurred, which thoroughly unsettled the 
whole situation so at the close of the 
week conditions were but little improved 
over what they were at the previous 
week-end, 

The range of prices was, however, in 
some instances extremely wide. This was 
shown by the purchasing of one large 
baking concern which took on about 60,- 
000 bbls standard spring patents and 
Kansas straights for which it paid an 
average price of a shade under $7.55, 
jute, New York, and in view of the fact 
that the average price of these two 
grades’ ranged around $8.50, it will be 
seen that the low point for the purchases 
theoretically was about $6.60. The proba- 
bilities are that the top price was about 
$8 and the low about $7. However, the 
very low average is indicative of how 
anxious mills are to do business, but is 
not indicative of very much profit in the 
business so done. 

After the break in the market, things 
were so unsettled that demand was very 
limited, and when the advance came buy- 
ers were not inclined to follow it. Con- 
sequently, the general business for the 
week was not very heavy. 

Some phases of the export situation 
are viewed with satisfaction because of 
the fact that, while formerly the demand 
for flour from continental Europe was 
almost entirely for lower grades, there is 
quite a consistent demand now for a por- 
tion of the better grades of flour, and 
this is taken to mean that at no distant 
day a general demand from these mar- 
kets for patents will develop. Some of 
this should come at once from Holland, 
which is understood to be now out from 
under control, and an increasing amount 
should come from United Kingdom mar- 
kets shortly after the end of this month, 
when control is expected to end there. 

The conditions of the wheat market are 
more closely reflected in flour prices than 
they have been for most of the crop year. 
Consequently, every change is closely 
watched by buyers and sellers alike. The 
heavy wheat purchases this week, by 
various foreign buyers, have had a de- 
cided effect upon the flour market, but 
wheat buying on the part of foreigners 
does not seem to be at all confined to 
American markets, because considerable 
has been taken from Argentina. 

General flour quotations: spring fancy 
patent, $10@10.75; standard patent, 
$7.50@8.75; first clear, $6.50@7.50; soft 
winter straight, $7.35@8; hard winter 
straight, $7@8.75; hard clear, $6.75@7; 
rye, $8.40@9.30,—all in jute. 


NOTES 


Clarence S. Chase, sales manager for 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas, was in New York yesterday. 

George C. Mortlock sailed today on 
the Olympic, to visit the United Kingdom 
markets in the interests of flour millers. 


Exports from the port of New York 


last year amounted to a total valuation 
of $3,119,580,884, and the imports $2,- 
993,384,471, 

John E. Seaver has sold his stock in 
the concern known as R. A. Cade, Inc., 
New York flour brokers, and is no longer 
a member of that concern. 

Ernest Brewer, president of the Er- 
nest Brewer Co., New York flour ex- 
porter, has returned from several weeks’ 
trip to the European flour markets. 


There seems to be considerable oppo- 
sition, principally on the part of poli- 
ticians, to the port treaty between New 
York and New Jersey. Nevertheless the 
bill was passed by the state legislature 
last week by a large majority. 

Exporters were still flooded with in- 
quiries, and while a number of parcels 
of flour were sold to several of the 
United Kingdom markets, they were only 
small lots and not at all up to the volume 
that the trade has been for some time 
expecting. 

J. Witsenberg, Amsterdam, Holland, 
arrived in New York this week, expecting 
to remain for some time. He has estab- 
lished himself in an office at 11 Broad- 
way, room 918, where he will conduct his 
business and will interest himself in the 
purchase of spot cereals. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., March 19.—Flour buy- 
ers are continuing their cautious policy, 
and only meeting their pressing needs. 
Traffic conditions in New England have 
not been affected to any extent during 
the past winter and conditions bid fair 
to continue. Flour buyers have found 
no difficulty in getting their purchases 
forwarded in a reasonable time after 
shipping directions have been given, and 
in this way have been able to figure close- 
ly as to their future needs and to govern 
their purchases accordingly. 

Resales have been made right along, 
usually at considerably under mill quo- 
tations. Sales were noted this week of 
Minneapolis patents at $9@9.25 bbl, in 
sacks, although the open quotations made 
by the mills were around $9.75@10. 
Country mills have sold at $8.50, in sacks, 
with intimations that an even lower price 
would be accepted for fair sized lots. 
These mills must surely be selling close 
to, if not below, cost. 

The large distributors are slow to take 
any advantage of low prices, first, be- 
cause they have no confidence in any sta- 
bility of the market, and secondly, be- 
cause their customers will not follow the 
market up, with a consequent possibility 
that they may not be able to make a 
prompt turnover of purchases at a fair 
profit. Some of the big bakers are still 
working on lots of flour bought at much 
higher prices than those that now pre- 
vail, while others have been doing so 
until very recently. These bakers should 
be near the point where they will be 
forced to again enter the market. 

Salesmen find it difficult to sell more 
than a carload of flour at a time. To 
sell two carloads is certainly an event, 
while the miller’s representative who 
makes a sale of a round lot is the envy 
of his associates. When a carload of 
flour is sold the purchase is almost in- 
variably accompanied by shipping direc- 
tions, or they follow soon after. Any 
unexpected happening, such as a railroad 
strike, would find this market in a bad 
position as regards flour. For months 
there has been a gradual but steady re- 
duction in stocks held locally, and similar 
conditions are reported in other New 
England cities. Receipts during the 
week just closed were light, amounting 
to but 22,000 bbls, of which 3,300 were 
destined for export. 

The demand for corn products has 
been slow, with the market barely steady 


and prices lower on some grades. Oat- 
meal is held steady, with a good inquiry. 


NOTES 

The E. E. Austin Grain Co., Water- 
ville, Maine, has been incorporated, with 
a capital of $10,000. 

Among visitors on ’change this week 
were A. M. Kenniston, Watertown, Wis., 
of the Globe Milling Co; M. D. Smith, 
Minneapolis, representative of the W. J. 
Jennison Co; A. R. Dainer, Fairfax, 
Minn; W. P. Anderson, Chicago; A. D. 
Anderson, Kansas City; C. P. Rockwell, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PITTSBURGH 

Prirrssurcu, Pa., March 19.—While the 
flour market in the Pittsburgh district 
has been rather quiet the past week, 
there was a more marked element of 
optimism pervading the circle of flour 
men. This was due to the slight improve- 
ment noted in trade conditions. Buying 
is not as extensive as the average flour 
man would like to see, as’ it is in small 
lots principally. It is stated on good 
authority that the Pittsburgh district is 
practically clear of “stressed” flour. 

Prices prevailing the past week for 
flour in 98-lb cotton sacks, carload lots, 
f.o.b, Pittsburgh, were as follows: spring 
wheat patent $8.75@9.25; Kansas hard 
winter wheat patent, $8.50@9.50; soft 
winter wheat, $7.75@8.25. 

Stocks of flour in the hands of bakers, 
which have been very heavy, are being 
gradually worked out, and there is a 
more optimistic feeling among the bak- 
ers as a result, and this feeling is also 
shared by the flour men. Family trade 
jobbers report a good volume of busi- 
ness. The demand for first clear has en- 
tirely dropped off and the market is 
practically at a standstill. This situa- 
tion is rather puzzling to the trade as a 
whole. 

Flour men are eager for business and 
when there is a sign of any prospective 
deal in sight, representatives of the vari- 
ous flour concerns are strongly in evi- 
dence. Notwithstanding the listless con- 
dition of the flour market there is a 
feeling among the trade that in due time 
there will be a revival of business condi- 
tions in which the flour trade must ulti- 
mately share. The industrial conditions, 
which are the keynote of the prosperity 
of the Pittsburgh district, at present are 
rather unsatisfactory, due to lack of 
orders, etc., which has necessitated a 
suspension of many mills and industrial 
plants. It is asserted, though, by those 
well informed in iron and steel circles, 
that when the wage problem has been 
adjusted, it will result in a speedy re- 
vival of business followed by increased 
and steady operation of the mills. 

Millfeeds have shown more strength 
the past week than for some time and 
offerings from mills are said to be more 
prenounced. 

NOTES 


Charles T. Esher has opened a bakery 
at Unity, Pa., which is known as the 
Valley Bakery Co. 

W. S. Weiss, of the La Grange Mills, 
Red Wing, Minn., was a business visitor 
at Pittsburgh this week. 

Charles T. Olson, secretary of the Bay 
State *Milling Co., Winona, Minn., visited 
L. A. Bowman, district sales manager of 
the company in Pittsburgh. 

T. F. Gallagher is attached to the 
Pittsburgh offices of the Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation of Salina, Kansas, as 
a direct salesman. A. O. Picard is con- 
nected with the same office in the resale 
department. 

M. A. Baker, the veteran baker of 
Pittsburgh, whose chief claim to fame is 
the fact that he is the father of the well- 
known Seven Baker Bros., who operate 
an extensive bakery, was 70 years of age 
on March 15. A birthday party was 
held in his honor at the home of Nicholas 
J. Baker, the old Baker homestead. The 
seven boys and their families were there 
and the great event of the dinner that 
followed was the presentation of a hand- 
some gold watch, suitably inscribed, by 
the sons to the father. Mr. Baker, de- 
spite his advanced age, is seen about the 
Seven Baker Bros.’ bakery every work- 
ing day. 

At the annual meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Association of the Baking 
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Industry on March 12, Horace W. Crid- 
er, of the Homestead Baking Co., was re- 
elected president. This marks the seventh 
consecutive time that Mr. Crider has 
been so honored and indicates what his 
fellow bakers, who mingle with him al- 
most daily, think of him. The other of- 
ficers who were also re-elected for an- 
other year, are: vice president, Ernest 
R. Braun, of Braun Bros. & Co; treas- 
urer, S. S. Watters, of the Liberty Bak- 
ing Co; secretary, C. C. Latus. Executive 
committee: E. J. Burry, John Ertl, T. H. 
Doehla, W. N. Sherman and Roscoe C. 
Martin. ‘The principal speaker at the 
meeting was Wallace Cook, of the 
Fleischmann Yeast Co., sales promoting 
department, with headquarters in New 
York, who urged the bakers to engage in 
a co-operative advertising campaign to 
boost the sale of bread. This will likely 
be done, as a committee was named to 
take up the matter. 
C. C. Larus, 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., March 19.—Trade was 
better than expected early this week, 
millers reporting a good demand, selling 
more flour than in two weeks past, and 
then the wheat market began to sag. 
Even after the loss of a point or two, 
flour buyers took a few more lots, but 
they were out almost entirely yesterday 
and today. Most of the mills, however, 
are fairly well satisfied with their book- 
ings this week. 

A good export demand is reported for 
the best patents, and sales made early 
this week are now being delivered at the 
seaboard. More of this business is ex- 
pected, as there are no clears offered. 
There are also inquiries from Finland, 
the first in several years. In fact, there 
has been more export talk for flour than 
anything else this week. 

Prices on all grades of flour were 
more unsettled than ever this week. Pat- 
ents, as near as can be figured out, are 
off about 30c and bakers only lic. Some 
mills, however, are looking for bids, and 
some very low prices were rumored for 
bakers patents. First clear was quoted 
50c under, while second clear was con- 
sidered cheap at 10c over last week. 
Only small quantities of either grade 
were offered by the mills here. Rye flour 
shows no improvement in demand, and 
prices were reduced 25@50c, with the 
feeling easy and stocks quite liberal. 

The local retail trade was more de- 
moralized than ever before reported. 
Prices were being cut by all the mills 
looking for that class of business. The 
latest offerings of the best family patent 
were around $9.25 in 98’s, cotton, fully 
75c lower than last Saturday. There 
were prices under this made by some 
small mills which are trying to get a 
foothold. A little better demand from 
consumers was reported. 

Kansas agents here report business 
very light in all directions, and prices 
merely nominal. The quoted range for 
short patents was $9.30@9.60, and stand- 
ard patents $8.60@8.90, Buffalo rate 
points. Canadian mills were not offering 
flour in this market this week. 

Millfeed, with possibly the exception 
of bran, was lower, dull and in heavy 
supply, and the outlook, according to 
jobbers, is for still lower prices. The 
mills are anxious to keep cleaned up and 
are even shading bran, when necessary to 
move it. Standard middlings are pos- 
sibly the weakest and supply heaviest, 
with red dog next. The country trade 
is reported very light, dairymen not at- 
tempting to keep up a flow of milk, and 
feeding anything except millfeeds. It 
is reported that jobbers are fairly well 
cleaned up on feeds bought at low prices, 
and that they will not come into the 
market until prices slump again. 

Canadian mills are offering 
bran at $28.50 and any quantity 


a little 
of mid- 


-dlings at $26.50, track, Buffalo, but re- 


port sales extremely light. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was quiet and 
at least $1 lower than last week. Hom- 
iny feed dull, but at the same time there 
were no offerings of consequence. Glu- 
ten feed scarce on spot, and manufactur- 
ers are not making as quick shipments 
as they were. Oil meal is said to be 
fairly well sold up, and the feeling is 
stronger. Cottonseed meal lower and 
dull. Brewers’ grains are offered at $43 
and distillers’ at $48, sacked, track, Buf- 
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falo. Alfalfa meal is quoted at $29@ 
$1, track, Buffalo. Milo scarce and 
higher, No, 3 being quoted at $1.53@1.60, 
spot. Buckwheat is wanted for export, 
and there were bids of $2.55 for lots in 
store here, but no disposition to sell. 

Rolled oats firm, and demand fair. 
Oat feed dull and easy. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
This week .....0eceeseeee 125,200 75 


Lamgt WOOK .ncccccsccccces 136,760 82 

WOOP OBO ccccccccccscvess 75,900 45 

Two years ago .......+65- 100,750 60 

Three years ago .......-+. 101,650 61 
NOTES 


Edward Clark, a baker of this city, 
was held up in the-rear of his bakeshop 
early in the morning by two bandits, who 
went through Clark’s clothes, but got 
nothing. 

Stocks of wheat in store are 3,100,000 
bus, compared with 7,554,000 in store 
and 1,068,000 afloat last year. There are 
1,400,000 bus of corn in store here to- 
day; last year, 208,000. No rye here, 
while last year there were 1,875,000 bus. 

Bids for the sale of the government- 
owned barges on the barge canal are 
asked for, or the leasing of the barges, 
valued at $2,000,000. The barges will be 
sold to private interests at the highest 
responsible bid, either collectively or 
separately. 

F. M. Bredell, of Lockport, president 
of the New York State Wholesale Bak- 
ers’ Association, is in Albany to fight to 
kill the honest weight bread bill now 
before the legislature. He declares the 
bill in its present form is vague, indefi- 
nite and wholly unworkable. 

Sixty bread salesmen of the National 
Biscuit Co. were invited to a dinner here 
tonight by the New York headquarters 
for showing the greatest increase in 
bread sales last month in competition 
with Albany, Syracuse, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Indianapolis and Cincinnati. Buf- 
falo also receives the prize banner, which 
will remain here as long as Buffalo con- 
tinues to lead. 

The creditors of the Oswego Milling 
Co. will take legal steps to recover from 
the New York Central Railroad Co. a 
mortgage for about $6,000 which the 
milling company voted to it to protect 
freight bills which were past due on Jan. 
18, the date on which the stockholders 
and officers of the company voted to give 
consent to mortgaging the property to 
the railroad, 

E. BaANGasser. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., March 19.—Another 
week of ups and downs, with inquiry 
light, and trade still lighter. What little 
business there was has been on the up- 
turn of the market. Even those hard 
pressed for flour have hung on until the 
market firmed, and then placed their 
orders. Stocks are low, but there is no 
prospect of their being replenished until 
buyers are assured the market has 
reached bottom. 

There has been a recession in asking 
rices for spring patents of 25@40c bbl. 
‘irst clears have slumped off 75c with 
some mills; others have not conceded as 
much. Low grade shares in the cut. 
However, as in weeks past, there is prob- 
ably considerable divergence between 
asking and selling prices. Mills freely 
admit that the little matter of prices, 
within any reasonable limits, is not going 
to hdld back business. 

Principal prices for hard wheat flours: 
spring patents, $9.75@10 bbl, cotton 98's, 
ear lots, Boston; local, $10.25; spring 
straights, $9.80, cotton 98's, local; bakers 
patents, $9.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; first clears, $7.25@7.75, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $7.50; low grade, 
around $4.25, car lots, jute, Boston. 

Soft wheat flours have followed about 
the same lines as the hard wheat output. 
Bakers are complaining of light sales, 
particularly of cakes and pastries, which 
affects the market for soft wheat flours. 
It looks as though the unemployed are 

tting along with less pastry than usual. 

rices on soft wheat flours have receded 
about 25c, with best winter straights 
quoted at $8.50@8.60 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
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lots, Boston; local, $9. Under the condi- 
tions, mills are not buying wheat freely. 
Some country mills have cut prices 10c, 
and are offering $1.60 bu, but are getting 
little, and city mills are forced to ship 
in to supplement wheat bought locally 
at $1.70. 

The rye trade is quiet. With wheat 
flour now selling as low as rye, some 
business that would naturally go to the 
rye trade has probably been switched. 
Prices are a shade easier, with best white 
brands offered at $9.50 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston. There is a little busi- 
ness in western brands jobbed here. 
— is quoted at $10, medium at $9.50, 
and dark at $9, all in cotton 98’s. 

To make a bad matter worse, feed 
prices are easing off, despite the light 
output, and this is the season of year 
when, normally, demand should be the 
strongest. Farmers are economizing. 
With potatoes at 40c bu, cabbage at $5 
ton, and wheat bringing a little more 
than half what it did a year ago, farmers 
are not buying feed except when forced 
to. The easy tone in dairy products ag- 
gravates the condition further. Millfeed 
prices have eased off 50c@$2 ton, with 
little difference between light and heavy 
feeds. 

Principal quotations: spring bran, $33 
@34.50 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; 
local, $36@38; winter bran, $33@34, 
sacked, mostly local; spring middlings, 
$33.50@35, sacked, car lots, Boston; 
local, $36@38; winter middlings, $33@ 
34, sacked, mostly local. Rye feed quiet 
and lower at $30 ton, sacked, mostly 
local.. Jobbers in western feeds report 
a little more business this week, with 
crushed oats at $38 ton, and corn meal 
at $35, both bulk basis. Corn meal, table 
quality, steady at $2 per 100 lbs, local. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week ....-.ccescecees 8,000 43 
TaMBt WOOK ccccccccccsccsss 5,700 31 

Of this week’s total, 6,300 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,200 winter and 500 
rye. 

NOTES 

Rochester millers generally will attend 
the annual meeting of the New York 
State Millers’ Association, in Buffalo, 
next Tuesday. 

The foreign trade committee of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce has or- 
ganized for round table talks at its noon 
luncheons. Problems of the exporter and 
foreign trade in general will be dis- 
cussed. 

Work will soon be started on an addi- 
tion to the temporary warehouse at the 
barge canal terminal. The addition will 
be 160 feet long by 34 feet wide with a 
platform the entire length. The perma- 
nent warehouse has been started, but will 
not be completed in time for use this 
season. ; 

The Rochester Chamber of Commerce 
has been invited to send a representative 
to the conference to be held at the De- 
troit Board of Commerce, April 8-9, 
when it is purposed to draft a bill to 
amend the present seamen’s act in rela- 
tion to navigation on the Great Lakes. 
The act, as it now stands, stifles Ameri- 
can shipping, it is said. 

Now that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has upheld the validity of 
the federal farm loan scheme, many 
loans, held up last year, will be negoti- 
ated. The Western Farm Bankers’ As- 
sociation, which opposed the act, is rep- 
resented in this city, and through its in- 
fluence the Chamber of Commerce here 
went on record against the act. 


T. W. Kwapp. 





BALTIMORE 

Bartimore, Mp., March 19.—Flour was 
again weak and disappointing, but with 
the trade still afraid to buy and playing 
safe, the situation is getting ripe for a 
first class crop scare, and the local mill 
agents do not care how soon it comes; 
indeed, they are ready to meet it half 
way. 

Springs were easier and quiet, first 
patents closing nominally at $8.75@9; 
standard brands, $8.25@8.50,—in 98-lb 
cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less 
in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. The 


premium on cash wheat in the Northwest 
was = empory business in flour, as it is re- 
gard as exorbitant with Canadian 
wheat so plentiful. 

Hard winters were weaker and in some 
request, short patents at the close rang- 
ing $8.50@8.75; straights, $8@8.25, in 
98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c 
less in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. A 
fair business was done at the decline, or 
within the range of quotations, and in- 
cluded both short and standard patent, 
the weakness in southwestern cash wheat 
facilitating the trading. 

Soft winters were lower and stagnant, 
short patents closing nominally at $8.50 
@8.75; near-by straights, $6.75@7,—in 
98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c 
less in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. Pat- 
ents were offered at $9, cotton, from the 
West, but nobody seemed to want them 
even at $8.50, with good near-by straights 
unable to find buyers at $7, cotton, or 
$6.75, bulk. Some of the near-by mills 
say the farmers will not sell their wheat 
at current market rates, and that conse- 
quently they cannot-meet present prices 
on flour. However, supply and demand 
apparently cut no figure in the forma- 
tion of present day values. 

City mills ran light, found trade poor, 
domestic and export, but made no change 
in their prices of either flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 25,141 
bbls; destined for export, 9,595. 


NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 96; number now in port, 101. 


The Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
will join the Chicago Board of Trade 
in daylight saving, beginning March 28. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: wheat, $1.80 bu; 
corn, 80c; rye, $1.70; barley, $1; oats, 60c. 

Exports this week included 4,250° bbls 
flour and 553,692 bus graiti32,654 
wheat, 445,562 corn, 17,143 rye, and 58,- 
333 barley. 

The William Hiser Barrel Co., Cum- 
berland, Md., with $25,000 capital stock, 
to manufacture, repair and deal in bar- 
rels, staves, hoops, etc., has been incor- 
porated. 

The wife of Duane H. Rice, of S. H. 
Ruth & Co., local millers’ agents, died 
last Sunday morning from the effects of 
grip. Mr. Rice, who was also sick, is 
gradually recovering. 

Thomas R. Taylor, chief of the Latin- 
American division of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, will speak 
at the Foreign Trade Club’s luncheon 
here, March 28, on the stowage of ships’ 
cargoes. 

It is announced by the Shipping Board 
that 44 wooden steamer hulls have been 
sold to the Northern Transportation Co., 
Baltimore, for $1,580,000, thus complet- 
ing the disposal of all hulls on the At- 
lantic and Gulf coasts. 


The railroads have receded from their 
decision not to allow the inspection of 
flour shipments arriving here over their 
lines unless permission to do so is inserted 
in the bills of lading, and such shipments 
are again being inspected as formerly. 

The Rockland Roller Mill, of Balti- 
more County, with 50 bbls daily capac- 
ity and owned by M. L. Garrett, was of- 
fered for sale at public auction on Thurs- 
day and failed to draw a single bid. 
There are also other mills in this section 
seeking a buyer. 

The new 13,260-ton passenger and car- 
go steamer Pine Tree State, built by the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation for 
the Shipping Board, was scheduled to be 
launched at Sparrows Point today. The 
Pine Tree State is a sister ship to the 
Hawkeye State, recently launched from 
the same yards. ‘ 

Visitors were William S. Weiss, La 
Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn; R. A. 
Love, of Shipton, Anderson & Co., grain 
commission, Liverpool and London, Eng; 
Carl C. Johnson, Sheffield-King Milling 
Co., and A. J. Nord, Interstate Flour 
& Feed Co., Minneapolis; William B. 
Gregory and George D. MacDonald, 
Western Elevating Association, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y; W. J. Irwin, Western 
Grain Co., Winnipeg, Man; William P. 
Anderson, W. P. Anderson & Co., grain, 
Chicago; C. C. Furr and S. O. Latham, 
Beverley Roller Mills, Broad Run, Va. 

The new Kolb bakery on Pennsylvania 


March 23, 1921 


Avenue just above North Avenue, which 
was built for Robert C. Kolb, brother 
of Louis Kolb, president of the Kolb 
Baking Co., Philadelphia, and in which 
the latter is said also to be interested, 
started up for business last Monday 
evening. The new bakery, built of brick 
and finished in gray enamel, is 86x182, 
two stories in front and one in rear, with 
basement, the latter furnishing ample 
storage space. The plant has a capacity 
for turning out 100,000 or more loaves 
daily, with plenty of room for expansion. 
Robert C. Kolb is president and man- 
ager of the bakery, and his son, John G. 
Kolb, is his assistant. Both are highly 
elated over the volume of business so 
far done, which is doubtless due to the 
fact that the new bakery is producing a 
very superior loaf of bread and selling 
it at a comparatively reasonable price. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Puiaperputa, Pa., March 19.—There 
was a pretty fair buying movement in 
flour early in the week due to the fact 
that local jobbers and bakers, who have 
recently been carrying very light stocks, 
were somewhat worried over the possi- 
bility of transportation difficulties. Prices 
averaged lower, being reduced in sym- 
pathy with the decline in wheat. At the 
close trade is again slow and chiefly in 
spot goods available below the limits of 
the mills. 


NOTES 


The Jersey Cereal Co., manufacturers 
of rolled oats and corn flakes, has se- 
lected Philadelphia as sales headquarters 
for the eastern district, with offices in 
the Bourse Building, and H. H. Weibel 
has been appointed sales manager. 

F. Cosio, newly appointed head of the 
Department of Markets in the Philip- 
pine Islands, was in Philadelphia last 
week studying the system of organized 
markets. He visited the Bourse, Com- 
mercial Exchange, Produce Exchange 
and Maritime Exchange. He is not only 
studying American methods, but expects 
to establish commercial relations with 
concerns here. 

SamueEt S. Danrets. 





COLORADO 


Denver, Coro., March 19.—Flour trade 
conditions are no better, but a few or- 
ders for immediate rush shipment are 
coming in and keeping mills moderately 
active. At present the decline in wheat 
is putting quite a deep blue cloud over 
the millers, who have been living in hopes 
that the market would stay steady for 
a few weeks. 

Until conditions get nearer normal, the 
merchant who plays a conservative game 
is the one who will last out and, accord- 
ing to flour sales, they are all going to 
be doing business for some time to come. 
Flour is lower at present than for several 
years, having taken several declines dur- 
ing the past three weeks. Quotations: 
highest patent soft wheat flour, in 98-lb 
cottons, per bbl, $8.15@8.25; second pat- 
ent, $7.18@7.25; best grade selfrising 
flour, $8.45@8.55,—f.o.b. Ohio River, 
prompt to 30-day shipment. 

The bran situation continues un- 
changed, local demand taking care of 
most of the output, a few cars being 
shipped into Texas. A decrease in bran 
sales is to be expected, as the pastures 
are fast growing enough grass so that 
grazing may soon be started. Bran, in 
car lots, f.o.b. Denver, is quoted at $26 
ton; delivered Colorado common points, 
$29.50,—prompt to 30-day shipment. 

* * 


The labor situation is very satisfactory 
in the mountain states. Wages have not 
been cut as they were in the East, and 
labor has fared much better here than 
elsewhere. Most of the wage cutting has 
been by eastern houses with branches in 
the West, who judged that conditions 
here were the same as they were in the 
home plant. Living expenses have not 
come down. Merchants have had to 
make no big sacrifices in their stocks, 
and, as they expect to get top prices for 
their goods, it is to their advantage to 
keep wages up as much as possible. 
Greater efficiency is being demanded of 


labor. 
L. M. Harris. 
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Pacific Coast millers and representa- 
tives of Montana and Dakota mills re- 
port no change in conditions in coast 
markets for the week, which are still 
characterized by a steady but small-lot 
business for current requirements. Bak- 
ers complain of light sales of bread and 
other bakery products and are buying 
correspondingly less flour. 

Foreign flour markets are. out of line 
with mill prices on this coast on account 
of our wheat values, which remain at 
an artificial level unjustified by milling 
or export demand. Farmers are tena- 
ciously holding on to wheat regardless of 
falling prices, and mill and grain com- 
panies’ holdings of wheat were generally 
acquired at a considerable advance above 
present levels. 

Some small shipments of flour went to 
Hongkong this week. They were sold a 
month to six weeks ago. Cable advices 
today, however, are that Shanghai flour 


is offered, c.i.f. Hongkong, at $4.65 bbl.” 


Offers for Pacific cut-off, c.i.f. Hong- 
kong, are about the f.o.b. quotation here. 

An additional cargo of flour has been 
worked to Hamburg for Czecho-Slovakia 
on six months’ credit, payment guaran- 
teed by the government and protected by 
sugar stocks and other collateral, the 
drafts being discounted by a local bank 
with recourse against the shipper. 

Dakota top patents are quoted at $10 
@10.15 bbl; Montana, $8.50@9.25,—basis 
98’s, carloads on track here; Dakota first 
clear, $7.60@7.75; Montana first clear, $6 
@6.85; second clear, $4@4.50. Local 
blue-stem family patent is unchanged at 
$9.55 bbl, seaboard, basis 49-lb cottons. 

Millfeed is weak. Local mill-run, $29 
ton, delivered transit points. Montana 
mixed feed, $25.50@26. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for ys tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 22,0 42 
Last week ........ 52,800 17, 367 33 
ZOGP OHO ccccceave 52,800 39,884 76 
Two years ago .... 46,800 24,879 53 
Three years ago ... 46,800 25,954 53 
Four years ago .... 40,800 20,175 49 
Five years ago .... 40,800 13,350 33 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 30,002 53 
Last week ........ 57,000 21,023 36 
BORD GED cccvcccos 57,000 53,021 93 
Two years ago .... 57,000 33,998 59 
Three years ago ... 57,000 27,915 48 
Four years ago ... 57,000 15,918 27 
Five years ago .... 57,000 28,578 50 

NOTES 


According to the Spokane Chamber of 
Commerce, wheat receipts for 1920 at 
Spokane were 1,850 cars, against 2,226 in 
1919. 

The motorship Pacific, of the Johnson 
Line, is loading a part cargo of flour for 
Europe at the Sperry Flour Co.’s Tacoma 
mill. 

O. D. Fisher, general manager Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, and J. K. 
Smith, manager Sperry Flour Co.’s Spo- 
kane mill, have been appointed delegates 
to represent the North Pacific Millers’ 
Association at the annual meeting of the 
directors and delegates of the Millers’ 
National Federation at Chicago, April 8. 

The American Poultry Association, 


with headquarters at Fort Wayne, Ind., 


will hold a convention at Seattle Aug. 
8-13, with 600 accredited delegates from 
the United States and its possessions and 
from some foreign countries. The con- 
vention will select delegates to attend 
the world’s poultry convention to be held 
at the Hague, Holland. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has granted the petition of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce and the state 
Public Service Commission to suspend 
the filing of new tariffs under the Com- 
mission’s decision granting lower rates on 
wheat’ and other commodities from the 
Columbia basin south of the Snake River 
to Portland than to other seaboard ter- 
minals, until a pending application for 
a rehearing of the original case has been 
passed on. 

A meeting of the cereal millers of the 
Pacific Northwest was held at Seattle 
March 14, at which it was decided to 
form the Pacific Northwest Cereal Mill- 
ers’ Association. Mills represented at 
the meeting were the Portland (Oregon) 
Flouring Mills Co., Albers Bros. Mill- 
ing Co., Centennial Mill Co., Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Northern Flour Mills 
Co., Sperry Flour Co., and Golden Rod 
Milling Co. The officers elected were: 
Otto Kettenbach, Portland, Portland 
Flouring Mills Co., president; A, J. Bell, 
Seattle, Albers Bros. Milling Co., vice 
president; A. G. Mills, Portland, Golden 
Rod Milling Co., secretary; Paul V. 
Knudsen, Seattle, assistant secretary. 


OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon, March 19.—The 
local demand for flour has been slower 
this week, owing to the weak wheat mar- 
ket and the belief by buyers that flour 
prices would be reduced. Up to the 
close, however, no change was made by 
the mills, which are still quoting patents 
at $9.80 and bakers at $9@9.50. 

Trade in millfeed has also been quiet 
because of the early advance of the 
grass season. Mill-run is listed at $29, 
rolled oats at $43, rolled barley at $41@ 
43, and cracked corn at $42 ton. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 48,000 20,403 42 
Last week ........ 48,000 20,507 42 
BOOP BO ve ceseccs 42,600 24,254 56 
Two years ago .... 42,600 31,221 73 
Three years ago ... 33,000 26,369 79 
Four years ago .... 33,000 11,655 35 


Wheat buying was active in the early 
part of the week, but later decreased 
materially. At the close, the prices of- 
fered were as low as during the slump 
in January. Last bids at the Merchants’ 
Exchange were: hard white, $1.39; soft 
white, $1.38; white club, $1.37; hard win- 
ter, $1.33; northern spring and red Wal- 
la, $1.32. 

Not much interest was shown in any 
of the coarse cereals. For white oats 
$33.50@34.50 was bid and $30@30.50 was 
offered for yellow corn. No barley bids 
were posted. 

Considerablé activity was shown by 
exporters in securing tonnage for both 
wheat and flour. A break in the Ship- 
ping Board rates to Europe apparently 
stimulated the business. The steamer 
Eastern Leader, a Japanese built vessel 
of 5,000 tons carrying capacity, was char- 
tered by M. H. Houser at the $12 rate 
and will clear for Madeira for orders. 
The Shipping Board freighter Jalapa, of 
8,800 tons, was taken at $10.50 to carry 
wheat to.the United Kingdom. Other 
charters were the British steamer States- 
man, by Balfour, Guthrie & Co., and the 
Shipping Board steamer Westward Ho, 
by the Northern Grain & Warehouse Co. 

* * 


A shipment of 1,000 tons of barley 


was cleared by Kerr Gifford & Co. for 
Hull on the Danish motorship Chile. This 
is the first shipment of this cereal to go 
from Portland in more than a year. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





- SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat., March 19.—Mills 
and jobbers have, from all indications, 
come to the conclusion that little im- 
provement can be expected in the flour 
market for some time to come; in fact, 
little hope is held for any marked change 
for the balance of this season. Buyers 
generally are prone to look upon the 
present market from a bearish stand- 
point, many of the larger bakers freely 
tances | that flour will sell at $2 bbl 
lower with the near approach to the new 
crop season. 

Mill prices were slightly lowered the 
first of this week and are now as follows: 
Dakota standard patents, $10.20. bbl; Da- 
kota clears, $8.30; Montana standards, 
$9.30; Montana clears, $7.40; Dakota and 
Montana first patents are 60c above 
standard patent prices; Kansas first pat- 
ents, $10.50; Kansas standards, $10; cut- 
offs, $7.25, basis 98’s, cotton, delivered 
San Francisco. 

Further weakness developed in the 
millfeed market this week. Offerings 
from all sections are on a very liberal 
scale with jobbers and feeders showing 
no interest beyond their immediate re- 
quirements. Eastern red bran and mill- 
run offered $29.50@30 ton; white bran 
and mill-run from north coast points, 
$33@34 ton; middlings, $42@44; red dog, 
$41 @43. 

NO INDICTMENT FOR RICE MILLER 

The grand jury of Woodland, Cal., by 
a vote of 16 to 1, on March 11, refused 
to indict T. J. Garvey, of the California 
State Rice Milling Co., on charges pre- 
ferred by the Pacific Rice Growers’ As- 
sociation. ‘The grand jury declared it 
would not return indictments in the mat- 
ter, but would let it rest with civil 
courts, 

Mr. Garvey denied that he had sold the 
crops stored in his warehouse without 
first securing the consent of the rice 
growers. He testified that he had re- 
ceived a release from all obligations to 
hold the crop for a better market and 
denied any intent to defraud or swindle. 

The charges against Mr. Garvey were 
brought by Neil Simonson, Yolo ranch- 
er; Jensen & Tortsen and J. Soulee, rice 
growers of the up-country. Charles Mer- 
ry, Sacramento, secretary of the Pacific 
Rice Growers’ Association, testified that 
no one had granted Garvey permission 
to release the rice for sale. 


NOTES 


It is reported that barley acreage 
throughout California seeded to date is 
estimated at less than last year. 


The Sacramento Retail Grocers’ Pure 
Food and Household Appliance Show 
opened in the State Armory, March 14. 

J. Goldie, of the Perfection Baking 
Co., of Sacramento, on March 12, enter- 
tained about 500 of his friends at a din- 
ner given at his newly enlarged plant. 

Frank K. Hitching announces that he 
has established himself as a broker for 
the sale, purchase and chartering of 
steamérs and sailing vessels, with offices 
at ‘244 California Street. 

The Sperry Flour Co. has just com- 
pleted a new branch office and warehouse 
at Santa Barbara. This: new building 
contains nearly 15,000 square feet of floor 
space and is a reinforced concrete build- 
ing of the mission type. 

In recognition of the high service and 
successful achievement of many women 
in business and industry in San Fran- 
cisco, an amendment to the bylaws of 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
permitting women, under certain restric- 
tions, to become members of that body, 
has been adopted by the board of direc- 
tors. 

S. Yuda, Japanese consul at San Fran- 
cisco, recently visited Chico to inspect 
the rice fields and confer with the heads 
of the Japanese associations. He was 
accompanied by K. Kanzaki, secretary 
of the Japanese Association of America, 
and H. R. Hani, of San Francisco, editor 
of a Japanese newspaper. They were 
met by H. Inouye, secretary of the Chico 
Japanese Association. 
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W. H. Joyce, recently reappointed a 
member of the Federal Farm Loan Bank 
Board, by President Harding, is. a broth- 
er of R. D. Joyce, San Francisco man- 
ager of the Globe Grain & Milling Co. 
W. H. Joyce was for a number of years 
vice president of the Globe Grain -& Mill- 
ing Co., but for the past 10 years has 
been in the banking business. 

First of a fleet of five 22,000-ton steel 
steamers allocated to the Pacific Mail 
for operation to the Orient, the Golden 
State steamed into San Francisco Bay 
on March 7, receiving a remarkable re- 
ception, of which a squadron of six air- 
planes and five naval destroyers were 
the outstanding features. California 
poppies by the hundreds of bunches were 
dropped to the decks of the liner from 
the planes. 

Rice growers in Butte County are re- 
ported to be suffering from the depreda- 
tions of wild swans. The growers claim 
the birds, which are very strong, tear 
shocks to pieces and, as many shocks 
were left standing in the fields during 
the winter, the loss has been considerable. 
Rice men declare that although the big 
birds are protected by the game laws, 
growers have been forced to shoot them 
in order to protect their crops. 

On March 15, Norton, Lilly & Co., Pa- 
cific Coast agents of the Isthmian Line, 
opened offices in San Diego and an- 
nounced through H. D. Deas that the 
steamship line has definitely decided to 
make San Diego a port of call for all 
its freighters engaged in the interoceanic 
trade. Mr. Deas has been appointed 
resident manager at San Diego and will 
begin a vigorous campaign for freight 
among the shippers there and of the Im- 
perial valley. 

Rains throughout central and north- 
ern California have, during the past 
month, been sufficient to produce good 
soil and crop conditions, and an abun- 
dance of grass and feed for stock; though 
some early crops have been damaged by 
excess rainfall. Heavy snows in the 
mountains insure ample storage for pow- 
er and irrigation needs. In southern 
California the precipitation has been 
somewhat less than needed, though at 
fortunate intervals to produce maximum 


benefits. 
R. C. Mason. 





LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancetes, Cat., March 19.—Trad- 
ing on the grain exchange has been quite 
dull during the past week, with the in- 
terest that was shown centering on milo 
and barley. As regards the flour trade, 
reports are somewhat conflicting as to 
actual sales. Some report decided im- 
provement, while others say business is 
practically on the same basis as for the 
past several weeks. All agree that more 
interest is being shown, however, so that, 
as an average, there is some improve- 
ment. 

Prices quoted today: Montana stand- 
ard patents in 98's, $8.50@8.75; Idaho, 
$8.50@8.75; Canadian, $9.50; Dakota av- 
erages about $10.10, and Kansas $8.90 
@10; local bakers are being sold at $8.80. 

Feed prices show very little change. 
I.ocal millfeed and Utah-Idaho are sell- 
ing around $34.50@35, with Kansas at 
$31@32. Cottonseed meal, $32.50, basis 
36 per cent protein. Coconut meal, $82. 


NOTES 

Frank Moon, formerly with the Nich- 
olls-Loomis Co. of Los Angeles, is now 
with D. H. Lillywhite. 

N. L. Payne died in Lancaster, Cal., 
on March 7. At the last election by the 
Alfalfa Growers’ Association, Mr, Payne 
was elected its secretary. 

O. H. Morgan, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, and R. O. Daniel, con- 
sulting miller, of the Globe Grain & 
Milling Co., have returned after a four 
months’ trip through Utah, Idaho, Mon- 
tana and Washington, where they in- 
spected plants and investigated crop con- 
ditions. In the Ogden plant of the firm 
they have installed equipment for drying 
grain before storing it in their elevators. 
This equipment is at present handling 
about 20 cars of wheat a day. 

The grain shippers and carriers had a 
joint hearing before Commissioner Love- 
land, of the state railway commission, on 
March 10, to determine whether there 
was any discrimination being shown in 
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the southern end of the state, favoring 
certain points. There was only one point 
mentioned as a possible case of discrimi- 
nation, this being Colton, and applying 
to grain onepee out of the Perris valley. 
The co ion will continue its hearing 
in San Francisco on March 30. 

Southern California had a wonderful 
rain during the past week. It fell slowly 
enough for the earth to take up practi- 
cally all of the water, with no washes re- 
sulting. Following is the rainfall for the 
storm and for the season, in inches: 

Last precipitation we 


Oe AP eee 2.75 -75 
BOPEEEE “Soscccecoctddee 2.13 7.06 
EE cao cegvnsdobveds se 4.08 13.01 
Santa Barbara .......... 1.66 11.09 
W. R. Goerz 
UTAH 


Ocpen, Urau, March 19.—Wheat held 
a generally uniform price this week, de- 
spite the changes in eastern cities, buyers 
offering $1.15 bu for hard wheat and 
$1.20 bu for soft, establishing once more 
the slight differential between the two 
varieties. There was not much trading, 
grain men reporting that road conditions 
were such as to prevent movement in 
many instances where farmers were will- 
ing to part with their grain. Some farm- 
ers have continued to hold a belief that 
wheat will advance materially in price 
and give this as their reason for not dis- 
posing of what remains of their crops. 
Grain men have no anticipation of such 
increases, they have informed the farm- 
ers. 

Flour prices receded, even though the 
wheat price remained unchanged. Local 
quotations were $7.40 bbl for both hard 
wheat flours and high patents, f.o.b. 
Ogden, basis 49-lb cotton bags. Offers 
to the Pacific Coast were as low as $7.60 
bbl for bakers and $7.85 for family pat- 
ents, f.o.b. California common points. 
The southeastern markets were offered 
Utah flour at $7.85 bbl for standard and 
$8.10 bbl for high patents, f.o.b. lower 
river points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. In- 
creasing inquiries were noticeable from 
both the southeastern and Pacific mar- 
kets, but there were few orders for other 
than car lots and these were spasmodic. 

Bran prices remained the same for the 
week, $30 ton, f.o.b. Ogden, for car lot 
shipments, and $35, f.o.b. California com- 
mon points. The demand remained very 
light. 

NOTES 

Sugar made another advance in Utah 
this week, manufacturers advancing job- 
bing prices 25c to $9.25 per 100 lbs. 


Irrigation districts of southern Idaho 
report that the water storage in reser- 
voirs has been heavier this year than for 
several past seasons and that, with am- 
ple moisture in the ground, there is an- 
ticipation of heavy crop yields. A nor- 
mal acreage of spring wheat is being 
planted. 

According to the monthly summary of 
the United States weather bureau offices 
in Utah, springlike weather during the 
last two weeks has taken the frost out of 
the ground and the land is being cleared 
in most agricultural sections preparatory 
to spring plowing. The report says that 
some plowing and seeding was done in 
the southern part of the state. 

Information has reached Boise and 
Idaho Falls that the federal government 
will loan funds to about 300 farmers in 
the upper Snake River valley of Idaho 
for purchase of seed wheat. This area 
was stricken with drouth during the past 
year. Investigations are being carried on 
by county, state and federal officials to 
ascertain those who are in need of these 
loans. 

Under a decision of the Utah state 
public utilities commission, the Utah 
Power & Light Co. has been given the 
right to collect 10 per cent increases on 
power charges for operating flour mills. 
The commission, however, has reserved 
the right to review the decision and to 
provide for refunds after more thorough 
investigation of the case. Many of the 
larger flour mills in Utah are operated 
with electric power from the Utah Pow- 
er & Light system. 


Announcement has been made by 


James W. Kirkham, state secretary of 
the Utah state farm bureau, that the or- 
ganization is considering affiliation with 
the National Sales Agency in the pooling 
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of a large portion of Utah’s wheat c 
this year. Definite action, he says, wi 
not be taken until after a national con- 
ference to be held April 6. Secretary 
Kirkham estimates that Utah’s crop of 
1920 was 5,366,000 bus, which, he says, 
was worth about $1.60 bu, or $8,585,600. 
He says that 35 per cent of this grain 
remained on the farms March 1. 

Sliding scale contracts offered by the 
Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., Amalgamated 
— Co., Gunnison Valley Sugar Co. 
and smaller corporations of the two 
states are being generally accepted by 
the farmers, the expectation being that 
there will be a normal acreage of beets 
planted this spring. In several small dis- 
tricts the farmers have requested that a 
flat rate contract be arranged, ar- 
anteeing a certain price which they desire 
fixed at $8 ton. The sliding scale con- 
tract was formulated in conferences of 
the state farm bureau committee and 
the representatives of manufacturers. 


W. E. Zuprann. 





MONTANA 


Great Fatts, Mont., March 19.—Ex- 
cept for the slight recession of the price 
of flour which’ took place during the 
week, there has been little to suggest 
animation in the local milling industry. 
The commercial mills of Montana are 
operating on the basis of requirements 
of the business, while the smaller mills 
are generally quiet. The drop took only 
a 25c slice off of the prevailing quota- 
tion, the current rates being: flour, $9.25 
bbl for 98-lb cottons, in car lots, f.o.b. 
Great Falls; bran $29, and millfeed $30 
ton, same terms. The feed market holds 
firmer than the flour and there is a rea- 
sonably fair demand for the offering. 
This is a time of year when stockmen re- 
quire good ration for their female stock 
and this is helping the demand for the 
mill output in that line. 

NOTES 

J. W. Sherwood, manager of the Royal 
Milling Co., has reports from the various 
localities where his company operates 
elevators concerning crop conditions, and 
he says the winter wheat is making ex- 
ceptionally fine progress and there is 
prospect of a large acreage being seeded 
to spring wheat. 

Thirteen farmers of Phillips County 
have been selected by the farm bureau 
of that county to grow demonstration 
plots of the new durum wheat, being de- 
veloped in this state. The type of durum 
to be used is known as peliss and is 
claimed by county agents of the northern 
part of the state to be the best for this 
section. 

Indicative of the system with which 
the gopher pest is to be attacked by the 
farmers of Phillips County, the county 
agent is preparing and distributing 40,- 
000 lbs of gopher poison for use this 
spring. Twenty tons, it is believed, when 
applied by the 29 farm bureau member- 
ships, will do much to eliminate the 
gopher from this section. 


Railroads serving Montana have an- 
nounced approximately 20 per cent re- 
duction in rates on feeder stock from 
Texas and New Mexico in order to help 
ranchmen in this state bring cattle here 
to feed off the range. It is expected 
there will be a heavy movement as sev- 
eral outfits have been waiting to secure 
this concession in order to restock their 
range. 

Claim is made by towns along the 
Great Northern main line that the re- 
cent snow has added fully one inch of 
moisture to that section and that the 
land is in fine condition for starting the 
grass and grain growing. Many farm- 
ers are busily preparing for seeding a 
large crop to seed grain, and wheat will 
constitute a substantial portion of the 
acreage. 

Yellowstone County farmers have 
aligned themselves with the Northwest- 
ern Wheat Growers’ Association, that de- 
cision being reached at the meeting held 
in Billings on March 16. The gathering 
was called by the Yellowstone Farmers’ 
Educational and Co-operative Union and 
was addressed by L. M. Lamson, of 
Spokane, organizing manager for the 
Northwestern Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion, and by W. L. Beers, president of 
the Montana branch of the union. Mr. 
Beers said that in several of the Montana 


counties contracts for pooling wheat have 
been signed by fully 65 per cent of the 
farmers and that the interest is spread- 
ing rapidly. 

It is stated by A. F. Strobehn, man- 
ager of the Great Falls plant of the 

ontana Flour Mills Co., that reports 
from the territory in which his company 
operates elevators are all most encour- 
aging as to the condition of winter wheat 
and that the outlook for a spring crop is 
quite satisfactory. The winter crop acre- 
age, he says, is ey under what 
it should be, but the condition is very 
good and with reasonable luck ought to 
start the growing season ahead of the 
average for this section of the North- 
west. 

Snow which fell late last week quite 
generally over the state furnished a fine 
lot of moisture for the farming sections 
and also stored a large amount of mois- 
ture in the mountains. Forest rangers 


coming to the city from various sections. 


report deep snows in the main range of 
the Rockies, and that in all mountain 
sections the fall was sufficient to provide 
the supply needed for the streams. The 
snow came at a time when it will prove 
especially beneficial to the grain lands, 
in the opinion of the county agents and 
others who study those matters. 


Jared Watkins, secretary of the North- 
western Grain Dealers’ Association, has 
just completed a survey of the territory 
covered by the organization membership 
and has issued a letter to the membership 
in which he declares, “There is a faith in 
the prediction that a goodly acreage will 
be planted this spring and that our state 
will be blessed with an abundance of 
moisture. Recent moisture which has 
fallen over practically all of the state 
has put the soil in excellent condition 
for cultivating and also for germinating 
the seed, all of which promises well for 
the producer.” 

Joun A. Curry. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


DuturnH, Mrinn., March 21.—Flour 
trade with local mills last week repre- 
sented a fair mixed car lot order from 
domestic buyers. All told, it averaged 
up pretty well in the aggregate. No in- 
quiry was received from foreigners, in- 
dicating that they were not interested 
for the moment. Generally speaking, 
mills reported no appreciable improve- 
ment in the buying power from the week 
before or previous periods. Most buyers 
adhere rigidly to the policy of purchas- 
ing only for immediate or near ahead 
needs. At present the declining tendency 
of the wheat market and fine winter crop 
prospects have a deterring influence on 
the spirit and buying activities of the 
trade. Mills are getting out old orders 
and this, together with the new business 
closed, keeps them fairly well engaged. 
Shipping directions continue fair, show- 
ing contract holders want delivery. Mills 
claim it is a little too early as yet to talk 
or quote lake-and-rail business. Asking 
prices on patents were lowered 20c bbl, 
last week, in line with cheaper wheat. 

The durum trade bought lightly last 
week, being either supplied for the time 
or, on account of the lower wheat mar- 
ket, held off for further concessions. As 
the mill reduced its asking prices 50c 
bbl, new buying apparently came from a 
class of trade which had run low on sup- 
plies and found it necessary to cover. 
Just now buyers take on stock in a retail 
way on favorable spots. No one cares 
to predict what they are likely to do 
later. 

Rye proved slow with only local busi- 
ness reported the past week. While out- 
side trade made inquiry, keeping in touch 
with market conditions and prices, it re- 
sulted in no actual bookings. No doubt 
this was attributed to the lowering action 
of the rye market more than to anything 
else, in the hope that, while waiting, bet- 
ter buying spots may develop. Possibly 
the trade may have its needs supplied 
for the time. Mill made a 5@15c bbl re- 
duction in its asking price last week. 

Millfeed presented nothing new from a 
market standpoint, previous slow condi- 
tions still being effective. Mills, as usual, 
sold a little feed to the trade in mixed 
cars of flour. The market absorbs sup- 
plies just about as fast as mills can 
produce them, leaving practically no sur- 
plus or stock to offer. 





March 23, 1921 


Rye supplies carried in local elevators 
are nt dhe and held in strong hands 
awaiting boat shipment to the East. The 
lack of supplies is reflected by the nar- 
row trading conditions in futures. Op- 
erators.prefer to play safety first, by 
lying low and doing practically nothing, 
rather than run the risk attending any 
tightening up in merchandising and un- 
certainty of the future market. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Wee WOE ccc ee cetecceces 11,780 34 
Ee EST eer ee 11,145 30 
BOE DE ccs ecccwvet esas 19,260 52 
ee Fee GOS | s wrctenscnss 12,890 37 


Charles F. Macdonald, secretary of the 
Duluth Board of Trade, is in St. Paul 
today on business. 

Parker M. Paine, Chicago, with Logan 
& Bryan, was on ’change this morning 
meeting his old friends. Mr. Paine was 
formerly in the grain business here. 

Bakers are looking forward to a good 
Easter business and are getting in shape 
to take care of it. Hot cross buns and 
other bakers’ products are being featured 
this year as in previous ones. 


Country offerings and receipts of bar- 
ley remain exceedingly light. One house 
specializing in coarse grains holds prac- 
tically all of the stock carried here and 
presumably has it sold for shipment at 
some later date. Cash market continues 
lifeless and quoted unchanged, 45@63c. 

E. F. Barrett, of Minneapolis, is tem- 
porarily in charge of the Becher-Barrett- 
Lockerby Co.’s Duluth office during the 
absence of Frank W. Falk, its local 
manager. Mr. Falk was married last 
week to Miss Virginia Frick, of Duluth, 
at Pasadena, Cal., and their honeymoon 
is being spent in the West. 

In the new ordinance being drawn up 
for the bakers is a clause providing that 
bread be labeled with the weight at which 
it is sold and also that the bread be 
weighed in batches of 25 loaves each and 
the average weight of the 25 loaves be 
considered the weight of each loaf. The 
ordinance is expected to be presented 
shortly to the city council for favorable 
action. 


In the cash market dark northern 
wheat commanded a substantial premium 
over the May delivery last week. Today 
No. 1 dark is quotable at 16@2Ic 
over May, No, 2 7@17c over May, and 
No. 3 2c under to lle over May. It is 
wanted by mills for mixing and the 
scanty receipts available were taken 
readily. No. 1 amber durum closed to- 
day 2@11c over May, arrive 2c over same 
delivery. No. 2 amber, spot May price 
to 7c over, arrive May figure. No. 1 and 
No. 1 mixed durum 8c over May, No. 2 
and. No. 2 mixed Ic over May, No. 1 
mixed, to arrive, 2c over May, No. 2 
mixed May price. 

Vessel lines on the Great Lakes are 
reported to be in no hurry to fit out boats 
this spring for early sailing. It is said 
the ore season will open late this year, 
as stocks carried in the East are reported 
ample for present business needs. As 
regards the movement of grain there is 
little to be said just now. Aside from a 
big stock of oats, supplies of other grains 
carried here are comparatively small 
against former years and it won’t take 
much boat tonnage to move it. Interest 
in grain chartering is lacking as yet, only 
one small lot of wheat being reported 
engaged to date for opening shipment to 
Buffalo on a basis of 8c. Something may 
develop next month. 

The rumor supposed to have emanated 
from Minneapolis that the Duluth Board 
of Trade was seeking office quarters in 
Superior with a view of moving its busi- 
ness over there in order to escape the 
Minnesota law restricting trading in fu- 
tures was pure fabrication and entirely 
unfounded. Officials of the Board de- 
nied the story and stated that no such 
move had ever been under consideration. 
The law provides for legitimate hedging 
and marketing operations and the Board 
here is prepared to live up to the law. 
The proposal to place the supervision 
of the market in the hands of the Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission is not 
regarded favorably by the local trade, as 
it is thought it would lead to vexatious 
conditions. 


F. G, Cartson. 
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MILWAUKEE, MARCH 19 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: : 
Spring patent, cotton ..........- $9.10@10.25 
Spring straight, cotton ..... eee. 8.25@ 9.25 
First clear, cotton ...... cs CeCe . 6.25@ 6.70 
Second clear, cotton ....... eevee 4.65@ 4.75 
Rye flour, white, cotton ..... «ee. 8.50@ 9.15 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ..... . 7.55@ 8.30 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ........+.. 5.40@ 7.50 
Kansas patent, cotton .........++ 8.50@ 8.75 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton ....... 1.80@ 1.85 
Corn meal, 100 lbs, cotton ...... 1.75@ 1.80 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton ...... 1.70@ 1.75 

MILLFEED—Lower. Demand fair, with 
offerings light. Standard bran, $24@25; 


standard fine middlings, $24@25; flour mid- 
dlings, $28@29; hominy feed, $28; red dog, 
$34; rye feed, $19; old process oil meal, 
$43; cottonseed meal, $37@39; brewers’ dried 
grains, $28; gluten feed, $37,—all in 100-lb 
sacks, 

WHEAT—Declined 5@7c. Demand light, 
with offerings moderate. Receipts, 42 cars; 
last week, 50; last year, 78. No. 1 northern, 
$1.52@1.58; No. 2, $1.50@1.55; No. 3, $1.39@ 
1.47; No. 4, $1.25@1.35; No. 5, $1.19@1.30; 
No. 1 red winter, $1.62@1.64; No. 2 red, 
$1.56@1.62; No. 3 red, $1.49@1.54. 

RYE—Declined 6c. Receipts, 24 cars; last 
week, 26; last year, 75. Offerings light, with 
demand fair from millers and shippers. No. 
1, $1.41; No. 2, $1.40%; No. 3, $1.36@1.40; 
No. 4, $1.25@1.39. 

CORN—Declined 2% @38c. Receipts, 538 

cars; last week, 553; last year, 248. Market 
active, with fair offerings readily absorbed; 
No. 3 white, 60% @60%c; No. 3 yellow, 60% 
@60%c; No. 3 mixed, 59% @60c. 
Receipts, 134 cars; 
last week, 149; last year, 199. Offerings 
moderate; demand fair, local and shipping. 
No. 2 white, 41% @41%c; No. 3 white, 40@ 
40%c; No. white, 38% @39%c; sample 
grade, 37@39c. 

BARLEY—Declined 1@2c; 





low grades, 2 





@3c. Receipts, 80 cars; last week, 83; last 
year, 84c. Choice scarce and wanted. Low 
grades dull and in fair supply. No. 1, 79 
@80c; No! 2, T0@78c; No. 3, 60@75c; feed, 
65 @73c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
v-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls... 29,100 Alf 6,580 
Wheat, bus.. 64,800 " 75,040 
Corn, bus.... 766,650 341,940 504, 775 123,170 
Oats, bus.... 238,410 439,790 165,350 160,400 
Barley, bus.. 125,145 131,880 56,710 38,880 
Rye, bus..... 31,970 99,900 22,650 83,350 
Feed, tons... 300 5,086 870 4,140 





DULUTH, MARCH 19 . 

FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 

Superior, f.o.b, mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


1921 


1920 
-50 $13.25 @13.5 







Family patent ...... 
Bakers patent ...... 
First clear, jute..... 
Second clear, jute... 


9.00@ 9.25 


5.75 6.25@ 6.50 





No. 2 semolina ..... 9.00 13.00@13.25 
Durum patent ...... 8.50@8.75 12.75@13.00 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mill, per barrel, in cottons: 


No. 2 straight 
Pure white rye 
No. 3 dark 
No. 5 dark 
SS.  PEPPOTETERECELE CPE TT EL eres 
WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 

1921 bbls 1920 bbls 1919 
Mar. 19.11,685 Mar. 20.19,185 Mar. 
Mar, 12.10,705 Mar, 13.10,740 Mar. 15. 
Mar. 6..15,210 Mar. 6..24,280 Mar. 8..13,195 
Feb. 26..13,810 Feb, 28..12,690 Mar.1.. 5,665 
WHEAT—Millers were after choles cars, 
and willing to pay good premiums for them. 
Elevators and shipping houses absorbed the 
balance of limited offerings. No. 1 dark 
northern up 5c on the week, other grades 
proportionally. Durum also indicated firmer 
basis, notwithstanding that the cash market 
closed moderately lower in line with the 
futures, Late tone of wheat market showed 
a tendency to decline, the poor support in- 
viting selling pressure. Early bullish feeling 

gave way to bearish sentiment in the end, 


CASH WHEAT CLOSING PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, during the week, in cents per bushel: 





bbls 
22.12,585 


8,520 


am Dark ee a 
March No.1 2 No. 3 
12.. 162 @167 154 @i63 145 @ 152 
14.. 160 @165 152 @158 143 @15 


5% 9 182% 
149% @1574 


15.. 162% @167% 154% @163% 
16.. 167% @172% 160% @168% % 
17.. 165% @170% 158% @166% 147% @155% 
18.. 164 @169 157 @165 144 @154 
19.. 160% @165% 153%@161% 140% @150% 
r-—Amber durum—> =< ee 
aren No. 1 No No.1 No. 2 


san aaa 150% @157% 150% 147% 
in, 148 @15 146 @153 147 145 
15.. 150% 4 @159% 148% @155% 1491 147% 
38, . 154% @163% 152% @15 9% 153% 151% 
17.. 152% @161% 150% @15 151% 149% 
18.. 150% @159% 14844 166% 151% 150% 


19.. 148 @157 146 @153 149 148 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 

cents per bushel: 
Corn Oats Rye 

3 yellow 3white No, 2 Barley 

March 12.. 60% -@39% 140 45@ 63 

March 14.. 59 «++» @39% 135% 45@ 63 

March 15.. 60 o+--@39% 138 45@ 63 

March 16.. 60% ....@40% 140 45@ 63 

March 17.. 59% ....@39% 140 45@ 63 

March 18,. 58% -<b ae 138% 45@ 63 


March 19.. 56% -@38 140 45@ 63 
March 20*. .... 89% @92% 173% 135 @156 
*1920. 
Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


e—Spring— -——Durum— 

March May March May 
March 12 ...... 150% 161 150% 150% 
March 14 ...... 146% 147 46 146% 
March 15 ..... 149 149% 148% 148% 
March 16 ...... 152 152% 152 152% 
March 17 ...... 150 150% 151 150% 
March 18 ...... 149 148 148% 148% 


March 19 145% 144% 147 146 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks 

Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

o— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 

Spring .... 71 35 20 54 4 . 415 
Durum .... 118 26 1 32 90 

Winter .... 1 15 oe os oa oe 


ended 


Totals .. 184 76 21 86 94 415 
Corn ...... 150 ee ee 2 +s ee 
273 15 2 ee 26 

VS wc ccves 83 299 11 100 


° 3 5 5 os 1 
Flaxseed .. 12 19 20 10 13 oe 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, March 19, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000's 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 


1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor 
1,2nor f 31 +. 11,084 90 4 13 
38 dk nor 
3 nor j 9 1 426 15 3 2 
All other 
spring .. 445 215 2,448 65 15 5 
1 am dur} 
1,2dur f 66 215 3,959 16 3 
All other 
durum 1,186 1,051 5,536 1 8 1 
Winter 15 — 6 ee 
Mixed ..... 62 14 7 24 













Totals "1,80 $00. 3 511 25, 453 "276 63 21 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r——Domestic——, -——-Bonded—— 





1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 

COGS 605.044 636 is ° ee 
TD 6 ccecn 4,583 80 197 2 oe 3 
i ere 232 7,265 3,019 . ee as 
Barley .... 30 100 = 801 1 2 76 
Flaxseed ..1,660 35 22 1 1 ee 
FLAXSEED—Heavy selling on Monday 


was the noticeable feature of the week, ac- 
companied by a little covering on the fol- 
lowing day. Tired holders ran prices down 
a full 7e, with low point standing $1.73 on 
May and $1.77 for July. Market advanced 
8c in the next two days. Cash market firmed 
up 2c under smallness of receipts and offer- 


ings. No. 1 spot or to-arrive closed 2c under 
May, and -there is prospect of further im- 


provement. Futures closed at a net loss of 
644 @T7e against March 12, 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


a——Close——, 

Opening Mar. 20 

Mar. 14 High Low Mar. 19 1920 
May ..$1.81 $1.81 $1.73 $1.73% $5.07 
July 1.84 1.84 1.77 1.77 4.90 





CHICAGO, MARCH 19 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 
TROTCMOR occ cccncvesecceees $9.90@10.10 
Spring patents, jute ........... 8.00@ 8.40 
Spring straights, jute ......... 7.50@ 7.75 
Spring clears, jute ............ 6.00@ 6.50 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute...... 4.50@ 5.00 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 8.00@ 8.30 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ........... $8.00 @8.50 
Straight, southern, jute ......... 7.50 @7.65 
Clear, southern, jute ..... Seuevess 6.60@6.90 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $8.20@8.40 
Patent, 96 POF COME wc ccs scccccses 7.60 @7.80 
CHAT, MGRORG, JOOS ccccccccccsees 6.40@6.90 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$8.20@8.40 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 7.30@7.40 


WHEAT—Market weak, with prices low- 
est of the week at the close. Today, choice 
No. 1 dark northern winter was 1@1%c 
higher on premiums than heretofore, No. 2 
hard was up %c and red winters firm, with 
low grades of all kinds slow and easy. Pre- 
miums, as compared with March, at the 
close: No. 1 red 12@12%c over, No. 2 red 
10@12c over, No. 3 red 7@9c over, No. 4 
red 2@7c over, No. 1 hard 5@7%ec over, No. 





2 hard 1@5ec over, No. 1 northern 1@6c 
over, No, 2 northern March to 8c over, 
No. 3 northern 6%@9c under, No. 4 north- 


ern 10@i4c under, No. 5 northern 14@22c 


under, No. 3 hard %c under to ic over, No. 
4 hard 1@7c under, No. 1 dark hard 8@9%c 
over, No. 2 dark hard 3@6c over, No. 3 dark 
hard 1@38c over, No. 4 dark hard March to 
5e under, No. 1 dark northern 7@l1lic over, 
No. 2 dark northern 3@6c over, No. 3 dark 
northern 5@7c under, No. 4 dark northern 
10@12c under, No. 5 dark northern 15@40c 
under; No. 5 dark northern sold at $1.16%. 

Range of wheat for the week, with com- 
parisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 red... 167% @169 177%@179% ...@... 
2 red... 165 @170 174 @178% ...@... 
1 hard. 160 @167 166%@178% -@. 
2 hard. meted oo 164 @174% 242@ 250 
1 dk hd .....@166% 169% @172 -@. 
i a, 8.. -@166% shite 2 ee ee 
BM, Bee csccs Dievecse 173 eee @.ce 
DGB. BTS Dik ces 171% @178\% eT ee 
2dkn. 168 @.....165%@175%  ...@... 


CORN—Market weak, despite light offer- 
ings, and prices down to the lowest of the 
week today, and to nearly the lowest of the 


season. The range: 
This week Last week Last year 
2 mix.... 65 @66%66 @69%..... @ nace 
3 mix.... 61% @67 65% @66% 153% @161 
4 mix.... 59% @62% 604% @64 150%@160 
5 mix.... 58% @60% 59% @63% 148% @159 
6 mix.... 57% @61%58%@62 147 @157 
. ere 66% @.... 70% @70% ..... ee 
2 yel..... 64 @68%67 @70%..... Baccce 
S FOhvccs 614% @65% 624% @68 154 @164 
4 yel..... 58% @62% 60% @64% 150% @162 
© FOlecsss 58% @61% 594% @63 148 @159 
6 yel..... 57 @60 58%@63 147 @160 
1 white... ....@.... 69% @70% ..... Se kies 
2 white.. 65 @66%67 @68%..... Dircsee 
3 white... 62 @64 62%@68 155 @163% 
4 white... 60 @62% 60% @63% ..... Miran 
OATS—Eastern and southern demand 


with sales of 1,124,000 bus for the 
week, the largest in months. Seed oats were 
in good demand, with choice No. 2 white 
%@%c over May, the best relative price to 
the May in a long time. Lightweight Iowa 
No. 3 white oats are selling at a fair dis- 


good, 


count. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
1 white. 42% @45 43% @46% 92% @100 
2 white. 41% @44% 43%@46% 91 @100 
3 white. 40 @43% 42 @45% 89%@ 97% 
4 white. 39 @42 41 @45 88 @ 98 


RYE—Prices were on the downgrade most 
of the week, with the range on No. 2 at 
$1.39% @1.41%, compared with $1.45@1.48% 


last week, and $1.72%@1.77 last year. The 
close, today, was at $1.41@1.41%. May 


closed at $1.34, and July at $1.13% 

BARLEY—tTrading light, and few buyers 
in the market, although 10,000 bus sold at 
the seaboard for export. The average was 
lower at 45@79c, compared with 65@S85c 
last week, and $1.40@1.66 last year. The 
close, today, was close to the inside, with 
May at $1.66. 

CORN GOODS—tTrading in small lots has 
improved, and prices are easier. Corn flour 
$1.90, corn meal $1.70, cream meal $1.65, 
pearl hominy $1.75, granulated hominy $1.70, 
oatmeal $2.80, per 100 lbs in car lots. Rolled 
oats, $2.50 per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Export and domestic 
trade has improved of late, with 10,000 tons 
sold abroad. Domestic price is $43 ton, f.o.b. 
cars, Chicago. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 


-Receipts— --Shipments— 

921 1920 1921 1920 

Flour, bbls..... 237 169 145 131 
Wheat, bus.... 625 183 350 233 
Cerm,” BOB. «5... 2,967 1,940 2,568 615 
Oats, bus...... 1,352 988 1,180 1,138 
Rye, bus....... 64 229 42 238 
Barley, bus.... 224 245 63 65 





ST. LOUIS, MARCH 19 


FLOUR—Nominally, jute basis, 
Louis: 


f.o.b. St. 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
First’ patent 
a a ) SERERELERERTELE ERE LE 





POEMS sc ccvecsseccecstascscesovcs $8.25 @8.60 
dk , | SEER ERER ERLE OLE RE LTTE Ce 7.00 @7.50 
PUPHt CIORE cccccvcsescsccccccsees 5.50@6.00 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
PROMS code ccceesesescacrccccsess 
BUPMIGME wc ccevccseccceccvsosstes 
PIsGe CORP cvccccccccccccesecccre 
MILLFEED—Millfeed market practically 
unchanged, both as to price and demand. 


Movement greatly curtailed, due principally 
to the fact that spring pastures are coming 
on rapidly. Prices on bran and shorts de- 
clined somewhat. Quotations, per ton, in 
100-lb sacks: hard winter wheat bran, $24 
@ 24.50; soft winter wheat bran, $25 @25.50; 
gray shorts, $25.50@26.50. 

WHEAT —Prices fluctuated somewhat, but 
the genera! tone of the market was weak, 
due to a great extent to the very encourag- 
ing news received on the growing crop in 
various sections. Demand was good, espe- 
cially for hard wheat, and millers, elevator 
interests and shippers were all in the mar- 
ket. Receipts, 312 cars, against 290 last 
week, Cash prices: No. 1 red, $1.56@1.58; 
No. 2 red, $1.55@1.60; No. 3 red, $1.52; No. 
1 hard, $1.54@1.55; No. 2 hard, $1.53@1.54 


CORN. 
the week, but bearish news from all quarters 





- $1.59@1.61, 





had a depressing influence, and the market 


closed slightly lower. Receipts, 347 cars, 
- against 495. Cash prices: No. 4 yellow, 60c; 
No. 3 white, 62@63c. 


OATS—Demand slow and market uncer- 
tain, showing considerable stability, but at 
the close a weaker tendency prevailed. Re- 
ceipts, 214 cars, against 215. Cash prices: 
No. 1 oats, 48c; No. 2 oats, 42@43c; No, 3 
white, 41@42c; No. 4 white, 42c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 

85,960 88,550 95,450 97,940 

600,880 286,950 387,420 258,480 

695,500 661,700 555,010 448,710 

672,000 446,000 477,210 542,110 

11,000 11,000 1,430 
3,200 8,000 1,250 3,180 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.. 

Oats, bus.... 
Rye, bus..... 
Barley, bus.. 





KANSAS CITY, MARCH 19 


FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 

flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
NE fb Fae he es heedcsdendacsees $8.30@8.50 
Pree er errr rer rrr eT 7.50@7.90 
a rer ere eer re 5.80@6.60 
OOS GOOF bcc be tee ce ctecencds 4.65@5.25 

MILLFEED—Market very quiet. Eastern 


buyers have dropped out, but some country 
inquiry exists. Light demand for bran for 
quick shipment. Prices unchanged. Quota- 
tions, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $21@ 
22; brown shorts, $22@23; gray shorts, $23 
@ 24, 

WHEAT—Wide fluctuations featured the 
market this week, with a downward tend- 
ency for the most part, following a sharp 
acceleration of prices the first of the week. 
Demand for hard wheat was fair, but indif- 
ferent for soft. Local and outside mills 
picked up fair quantities of strong quality 
samples, but elevator and export houses took 
most of the offerings. Cash prices: No. 1 
No. 2 $1.56@1.57, No. 3 $1.59@ 
1.55, No. 4 $1.48@1.50; soft wheat, No. 1 
$1.57@1.58, No. 2 $1.53@1.54, No. 3 $1.50@ 
1.51, No. 4 $1.46@1.49. 





CORN—Fair demand; low grades remain 
dull. Elevator concerns best buyers. Cash 


prices: white corn, No. 2 57% @58ec, No. 3 
55@56c, No. 4 54@56c; yellow corn, No. 2 
57@58ce, No. 3 55% @56c; No. 4 53@55c; 
mixed corn, No. 2 56@56%c, No. 3 54@55c, 
No. 4 53@54c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
pee Ey a ~ 





19 1920 1920 
Flour, bbls. 18, ose 15,925 on Hy 42,905 
Wh't, bus.1,061,900 1,201,500 1,641,600 819,450 
Corn, bus.. 626,250 315,000 150,000 187,500 
Oats, bus.. 120,700 122,400 109,500 96,000 
Rye, bus... 5,500 17,600 2,200 35,200 
Barley, bus 70,500 88,500 18,200 22,500 
Bran, tons. 780 860 4,000 2,320 
Hay, tons.. 5,964 19,536 3,228 10,956 
TOLEDO, MARCH 19 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $8.40@8.75; spring, $8.75. 


MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $29.00@31.00 


Winter wheat mixed feed ..... 29.00 @31.00 
Winter wheat middlings ...... 29.00@31.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ -@40.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@ 7.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 39 cars, 17 ¢ontract. 
CORN—Reeceipts, 32 cars, 8 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 17 cars, 6 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 53,200 23,800 13,000 31,685 
Corn, bus.... 40,000 48,750 37,625 16,460 
Oats, bus.... 34,850 73,700 21,875 24,720 
BUFFALO, MARCH 19 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %'s, car- 
loads: me 
Best patent spring ............. $.....@9.00 
DE DUONG 6c Dac ecede tees es «oes + @8.60 
_§ MTEL ee + eee + @7.00 
oo i eee ~ ses» @4.50 
FeO, PEPS WIRE .cccccvcccsocscs «ss + @9.00 
| Pere Peer ee Teel ‘ . @8.50 
Sac ked 
MO, DOP GOR ccccccvesvececces $.....@28.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@26.00 
PPT Teer eT ere «»@30.50 
Piour MIGGLINGS 2c cccccccecccce - @32.50 
MOG GOR, POP COR co ccrccecccess «+++ @37.00 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs........ Tee 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... «oe» « @32.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... - @32.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ... . - @28,50 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... .. @41.43 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... -- @35.00 
Oll meal, POF TOM. ....cccccccece ose» @42.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ........ cooce@e BSS 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton....... --@11,.00 
ce Se 2 Peer eee cosco® 1.566 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ............ --@ 2.55 


WHEAT—The only offerings of wheah on 
track this week sold at $1.72% for No. 2 
mixed and $1.70% for No. 3 mixed, through 
billed. 

CORN—Good demand all week, mostly 
from shippers, and prices were very steady, 
the range being only ic and the closing firm 
at le lower than last Saturday. Receipts 
were heavy early in the week, but dropped 
to only a few cars the past two days. Deal- 
ers are looking for a scarcity next week 
Closing: No, 2 yellow, 75c; No. 3 yellow, 
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74c; No, 4 yellow, 70%c; No. 5 yellow, 67c; 
No. 6 yellow, 64c,—on track, through billed. 
OATS—The market was easier early in the 
week, but with light receipts prices were 
maintained later at about 1c decline. Clos- 
ing firm: No. 1 white, 650c; No. 2 white, 
49%c; No. 3 white, 47%c; No. 4 white, 
45%c,—on track, through billed. 
BARLEY—Good inquiry from maltsters, 
and Offerings, spot or shipment, very light. 
Quotations: malting 85@95c, and feed 75@ 
80c, on track, through billed. Opening ship- 


_ ment is offered at 78@82c, c.i.f., Buffalo. 


RYE—No offerings. Buyers would have 
paid $1.48 for No. 2, on track, through billed, 
at the close, today. 


PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 19 
FLOUR—Receipts, 2,500 bbls and 9,381,728 
Ibe in sacks. Exports, 2,000 sacks to Glas- 
gow, 6,160 sacks to Liverpool and 1,200 sacks 
to Christiania, Copenhagen and Gothenburg. 
Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb 
jute sacks: 








Spring first patent .......+-.+++- - $9.40 @9.75 
Spring standard patent . + 8.75@9.26 
Spring first clear ..... + 6.75 @7.00 
Hard winter short patent. esecccee 9.25@9.50 
Hard winter straight ........+- +» 8.70@9.00 
Soft winter straight ...........-+ 7.76@8.75 


RYE FLOUR—Dull and again weaker. We 
quote on a basis of $9.25@9.75 bbl in sacks, 
according to quality. 

WHEAT—Martet irregular, closing at a 
net decline of lic. Receipts, 309,081 bus; 


exports, 306,518; stock, 938,267. Quotations, 
car lots, in export elevator: 

No, 2 red winter .....--+++eseee8- $1.66@1.71 
No, 2 red winter, garlicky.......- 1.57@1.62 


Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No, 2; 
No, 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
lic under No, 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. 

MILLFEED—Trade slow and prices fa- 
vored buyers. Quotations: 


Spring bran .......- eodeeve «+++ $33.00@34.00 
Soft winter bran ........ eevecee 34.00 @35.00 
Standard middlings ........-. +» 32.00@33.00 
Flour middlings ..... er rerrin 36.00 @37.00 
Red dog .....+.+++ eoctecceseos 41.00 @42.00 


CORN—Dull and prices declined 1@2c. 
Receipts, 903,213 bus; exports, 697,304; stock, 
1,105,220. Quotations: car lots, new, in ex- 
port elevator, No. 3 80%@81%c. Local car 
lots, new, as to location: No, 3 yellow, 82%@ 
83c; No, 4 yellow, 80@80%c. 

CORN GOODS—Trade slow and market 
barely steady. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $2.00 
Granulated white meal, fancy ........ 2.00 
Yellow table meal, fancy .......++++. 1.90 

OATS—Declined 1%c with demand light. 
Offerings moderate but ample. Receipts, 40,- 
040 bus; stock, 210,692. Quotations: No, 2 
white, 54% @55c; No. 3 white, 53@53%c; No. 
4 white, 50% @5lc. 

OATMEAL—Dull and showed little 
change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb 
sacks, $4.33; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-lb sacks, $5.20; patent cut, per two 
100-Ib sacks, $9.23; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $4.50. 





BOSTON, MARCH 19 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short. ..$10.00@10.25 


Spring patents, standard ...... 8.50@10.00 
Hard winter patents ..........+-. 8.50@ 9.75 
Soft winter patents ..........++. 9.00@ 9.75 
Soft winter straights .......... 8.50@ 9.00 
Soft winter clears .......+..665 8.00@ 8.75 
Rye flour, white patent ........ 8.25@ 9.00 


MILLFEED—Demand slow, with market 
barely steady. Spring bran, $33.50; winter 
bran, $34; middlings, $31.50@36.50; mixed 
feed, $3450@38; red dog, $41.50; second 
clears, $51.50; gluten feed, $45.28; hominy 
feed, $31.50; stock feed, $32.50; oat hulls, 
reground, $32.50; cottonseed meal, $35.75@ 
40,—all in 100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Demand quiet, 
with the market easier at the close. White 
corn flour, $2.15@2.40; white corn meal, $2 
@2.40; hominy grits and samp, $2@2.40; 
cream of maize, $4; yellow granulated corn 
meal, $2.20; bolted yellow, $2.15; feeding, 
$1.75; cracked corn, $1.75,—all in 100's. 

OATMEAL—Market firm, with good de- 
mand at $3 for rolled and $3.30 for cut and 
ground, in 90-lb sacks. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
- c~Receipts— -——Stocks—— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbis,...*22,275 32,050 ..... 


Wheat, bus... ..... Cee beets $1,289 
Corn, bus..... 152,039 15,940 210,941 19,003 
Oats, bus..... 10,000 78,040 9,033 261,668 
TEPO,  DUBicscec tosses 7,290 2,672 14,948 
Barley, bus... ..... 1,180 1,295 1,500 
Millfeed, tons. 50 Be. -aGG66" (ewes 
Corn meal, bbis_ .... | ET ET eT 
Oatmeal, sacks. BGS nccce sevce 
Oatmeal, cases. .... |) Bet eee 


*Includes 3,270 bbis for export, compared 
with 200 in 1920. 

Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing March 19, 4,000 sacks flour to Liverpool. 





NEW YORK, MARCH 19 


FLOUR—Early part of week brought im- 
provement in conditions, Buyers finding 
stocks low, and fearing freight tie-up, made 
purchases for future requirements. This sat- 
isfactory demand lasted about three days, 
but later in week market became very un- 
settled. Prices: spring fancy patent, $10@ 
10.75; standard patent, $7.50@8.75; first 
clear, $6.50@7.50; soft winter straight, $7.35 
@8; hard winter straight, $7@8.75; hard 
clear, $6.75@7; rye, $8.40@9.30,—all in jute. 
Receipts, 211,308 bbis. 

WHEAT—Market showed further decline. 
Export demand good early part of week, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


but lacking toward end. Prices: No. 2 hard 
winter, $1.75%; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.65%. 
Receipts, 104,600 bus, 

CORN—Market displayed more or less 
firmness, with prices very low. Little mar- 
ket for corn goods, and limited jobbing de- 
mand. Prices: No. 2 yellow, 85%c; No. 2 
mixed, 84%c; No. 2 white, 85%c. Receipts, 
834,400 bus. 

OATS—Market followed corn very closely 
and, after showing early firmness, closed 
lower. Cash demand moderate, and cash 
markets weak. Prices ranged 50% @57%c, 
according to quality. Receipts, 176,000 bus. 





BALTIMORE, MARCH 19 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ............-. $8.75 @9.00 
Spring standard patent ... --. 8.25@8.50 





Hard winter short patent .... . 8.50@8.75 
Hard winter standard grade 8.00 @8.25 
Soft winter short patent ......... 8.50@8.756 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 6.75@7.00 
Rye flour, white ..... cre redencos 8.25 @8.75 
Rye flour, standard ...........+5+. 7.50@8.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mills’ spring patent ............ 

City mills’ blended patent ........... 

City mills’ winter patent ...... 

City mills’ winter straight ........... 


MILLFEED—Weak and lifeless, though 
hardly quotably lower. Quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $32@33; soft 
winter bran, $34@35; standard middlings, 
$31@32; flour middlings, $35@36; red dog, 
$41@42; city mills’ middlings, $31@32. 

WHEAT—Declined 6% @9%c; demand and 
movement limited. Receipts, 100,094 bus; 
exports, 32,654; stock, 1,348,692. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.68%; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.57; March, 
$1.57; May, $1.59%; range of southern for 
week, $1.35@1.64, 

CORN—Lost 2%@3c; movement and de- 
mand big. Receipts, 1,109,160 bus; exports, 
445,562; stock, 1,517,474. Closing prices: do- 
mestic No. 3 yellow, track, 82%c; contract 
spot, 77%c; March, 77%c; April, 78c; range 
of southern for week, 77% @80%c; near-by 
yellow cob, bbl, $4. 

OATS—Off 2c; demand and movement al- 
most none. Receipts, 1,393 bus; stock, 445,- 
854. Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 
52%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 50c. 

RYE—Down 1%c; movement and demand 
fair. Receipts, 243,724 bus; exports, 17,143; 
stock, 826,870. Closing price of No. 2 west- 
ern for export, $1.59% 





MINNEAPOLIS, MARCH 22 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


March 22 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
, , SOR, scrveocccci $8.95@9.20 $13.40@14.40 
Standard patent .... 8.30@9.05 13.00@13.70 
Bakers patent ...... 7.75@8.10 12.60@13.35 
*First clear, jute ... 5.75@6.35 9.25@ 9.55 
*Second clear, jute.. 4.25@4.30 6.90@ 7.00 


*140-lb jutes, 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (March 22), 
in jute, were: 


March 22 Year ago 
Medium semolina...$8.30@8.40 $12.65@12.85 
Durum flour ....... 7.25@7.30 10.15@10.85 
GOORE vec cccdececcces oes @6.50 -@ 7.50 


WEBPKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 

four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1921 1920 1919 1918 

March 26. ...... 230,695 365,050 166,590 

March 19. 276,695 223,805 294,440 150,340 

March 12. 211,075 197,700 258,070 95,485 

March 6.. 202,485 212,795 160,630 172,135 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 

apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
March 26. ...... 7,085 16,592 ...... 
March 19. 4,285 4,875 11,365 700 
March 12. 2,140 500 6,680 7,635 
March 6.. ...+.+- 1,680) ...66- 22,095 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Jan, 22. 61 68,665 182,970 193,276 --» 8,655 


Jan, 29. 60 68,215 216,405 176,345 eve eee 
Feb. 5. 59 67,465 186,645 179,420 335 eee 
Feb, 12. 60 68,465 183,195 140,255 ove 510 
Feb. 19. 61 69,115 164,085 142,750 eee 850 


Feb. 26. 61 69,115 174,880 112,530 335 1,320 
Mar. 65. 61 69,115 151,220 131,585 1,050 eee 
Mar. 12. 60 68,465 172,410 121,360 1,030 
Mar. 19. 52 64,400 168,165 149,985 715 
MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (March 22), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

March 22 Year ago 

) | Wee TR Tere ee bet tee $48.00 @48.50 
Stand. middlings.. 20.50@21.00 52.00@53.00 
Flour middlings... 25.00@28.00 55.00@57.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 29.00@34.00 61.00@63.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $25.75 @ 26.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 26.50@26.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 27.50@27.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 28.50@28.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 22.00@23.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.35@ 2.40 
COP SIGE TUMEE vcca ec cvscecs 2.20@ 2.30 
Bere Ee, WHNNO” Sipe se ccecccevs 7.70@ 7.80 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 6.50@ 6.75 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 7.20@ 7.25 





Graham, standard, me esecsece 1.000 iM 10 
Rolled oats** ... Pt eoe-@ 2.70 
Mill screenings, light, "per “ton. -- 6.00@ 9. 00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 9.00@12.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 5.00@ 9.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning .. 7.00@13.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 15.00@20.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 20.00@30.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 8.00@12.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 12.00@20.00 


Can, black seed screenings, ton. 7.00@10.00 
Linseed oil meal® ..........-6++ ‘ -@41.50 
*In sacks, f¢Per 100 lbs. {Per bbl in 


sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks, 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No, 1 red, No. 2 dark, No, 2 
northern, No. 2 red and future wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 

Mch, No.ildark - No.1nor No. 1 red 

16. 162% @168% 157% @163% 154% @159% 
Tee 160% @166% 155% @161% 152% @157% 
18... 157% @165% 153% @160% 149% @155% 
19... 155 @163 152 @158 147 @163 

21... 1535 @161% 150% @156% 145% @151% 
22... 155% @163% 152% @158% 147% @153% 
Mch. No. 2 dark No. 2 nor No, 2 red 

16... 157% @165% 154% @160% 149% @154% 
17... 155% @163% 152% @158% 147% @152% 
18... 153% @162% 150% @157% 144% @150% 
19... 151 @160 148 @155 142 @148 

21... 14956 @158% 146% @153% 140% @146% 
22... 151% @160% 148% @155% 142% @148\% 
March March May March March May 
)) Pee $1.45% $1.45% 19.....$1.387% $1.37 

WT scevs 1.42% 1.42% 21..... 1.36% 1.35% 
Westies 1.40% 1.39% 22..... 1.38 1.37% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Mch, Corn Oats Rye Barley 
15. 54 @55 37% @38 136 @187 47@67 
16. 54 @55 387% @38% 138% @139% 48@68 


17. 53 @54 37% @37% 138% @139% 48@68 
18. 52% @53% 36% @37% 138% @139% 47@67 
19. 52 @53 36% @36% 135% @136% 46@66 
21. 51 @52 35% @35% 138% @139% 46@66 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 





Saturday were: Mch, 20 

March 19 March 12 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,661,440 1,998,100 1,550,080 
Flour, bbls ...... 24,805 9,556 9,692 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,359 530 1,892 
Corn, bus ....... 343,640 327,120 146,720 
Oats, bus ....... 389,250 348,150 255,600 
Barley, bus 290,320 265,760 224,680 
Rye, bus ........ 99,180 95,940 178,760 
Flaxseed, bus ... 102,830 89,380 112,360 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
M 


ending Saturday were: ch. 20 

March 19 March 12 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,144,360 1,037,090 612,480 
Flour, bbis ...... 300,819 248,337 252,924 
Millstuff, tons ... 12,512 10,717 11,225 
Corn, Due, ..cccse 263,310 817,020 143,640 
Oats, bus ....... 226,200 220,420 296,680 
Barley, bus ..... 228,420 183,150 143,220 
Rye, DUB .ccccces 69,090 62,040 268,840 
Flaxseed, bus ... 14,100 6,120 9,540 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Mar. 20 Mar. 22 Mar. 23 
Mar. 19 Mar. 12 1920 1919 1918 


Corn ... 615 567 50 21 742 
Oats ...9,247 8,976 2,825 1,127 1,786 
Barley.. 998 1,005 863 998 100 
Rye .... 89 89 429 4,785 234 
Flaxs’d. 1,162 1,173 29 85 65 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Mar. 20 Mar. 22 
Mar. 19 Mar. 12 1920 1919 











No. 1 dark ..... 1,174 1,182 554 1,158 
No. 1 northern.. 11 33 254 10,727 
No. 2 northern... 9 8 8 1,496 
GUROTS csccicces 4,893 4,110 7,864 9,528 

Totals ....... 6,087 6,333 8,680 22,909 
Bi BOGE cevcces 537 GED csees § § cosss 
BO BERT .cusces 10,413 10,6946 ...00 cevce 
Bh SESS cicccvies UB,586 BB,TOR ccces csecce 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
-—Mpls—— -———Duluth—— > 
Track Toarr. Track May July 
March 15..$1.73% 1.73% 1.70% 1.74% 1.78% 
March 16.. 1.74 1.74 1.72 1.76 1. 
March 17.. 1.73% 1.73% 1.71 1.75 1. 
March 18.. 1.73 1.73 1.72% 1.74% 1.78% 
March 19.. 1.72% 1.72% 1.71% 1.73% 1 
March 21.. 1.71 1.71 1.71 1.73 1 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-——Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis. 103 112 214 1,162 29 85 
Duluth..... 12 19 20 1,161 35 22 
Totals.... 115 131 234 2,323 64 107 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to March 
19, 1921, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 











Minneapolis ... 4,412 3,323 467 325 
Duluth ........ 3,031 1,083 2,081 722 
Totals ....... 7,443 4,406 2,548 1,047 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 61 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 68,565 bbis, from 


March 23, 1921 


Aug. 31, 1920, to March 12, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
co—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1920-21 1919-20 — 1919- » 
Minneapolis ... 7,987 10,533 306 
St. 








Paul ....... 629 564 eee eee 
Duluth-Superior 387 659 eee eee 
Outside mills .. 5,273 6,137 15 15 

co Se 14,176 17,893 408 $21 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, March 22, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
o———— From————{ 
Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti- del- port 





To— York ton more phia News 
Aberdeen ...... 66.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 .... 
Amsterdam 22.50 25.50 25.50 25.50 
Antwerp ....... 25.00 22.50 25.50 22.50 ° 
Belfast ........ 32.50 .... 32.50 
Bremen .....0¢ 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
) | eee 32.50 32.50 
Bergen ........ 32.50 32.60 32.60 32.50 .... 
Christiania .... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 .... 
Stavanger ..... 32.50 32.60 32.50 32.50 ...., 
Copenhagen ... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 .... 
TUL 660.000.6006 $2. vaee > Trt 
Dublin ..... we's . ose06 le eoce cose 
Dundee ...... ° 
Glasgow .. ° 
Stockholm 4 x . e 
Gothenburg .... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 .... 
Hamburg ...... 25.00 22. -_ 22.50 22.50 22.50 
Bordeaux ...... 22.50 22.60 22.50 .... 
oe 22.50 22.50 22.50 .... 
Marseilles ..... 70.00 70.00 70.00 


Helsingfors .... 50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 
Genoa, Naples.. 65.00 . 


) Peer SB.GO veces cece BS.60- ween 
EMER. . ccccccese SE? keen ees) .ctae 0006 
Liverpool ...... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
London ........ 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
Londonderry ... .... .... 32.50 
Manchester .... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32. 50 
Newcastle ..... 32.50 .... .... cece 
Rotterdam .... 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 
Gibealtar 22.00 SUED 0668 case cone 
Southampton .. 32.50 .... 





Danzig .......- 30.00 .... 80,00 30.00 .... 
i, Seth ee OFS 6kns, ncck cone xaca 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
March 18, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


. ye eRe Wheat Oats Barley Plax 
Cc. Bee ceed seces 1,246 1,088 368 
Senmatehasea sees 1,085 181 67 “60 
ee 1,010 245 68 eae 
Western ......... 1,070 241 29 198 
Grain Growers... 1,680 472 62 eee 
Fort William .... 333 535 130 250 
8) Farr 2,686 2,445 225 373 
Northwestern .... 668 27 14 eee 
Port Arthur ..... 3,394 3,170 904 45 
Can, Gov't ...... 597 1,363 253 524 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 3,325 556 79 84 


Davidson & Smith 171 109 30 ees 
Private elevators. 3,220 1,846 390 255 




















Potala .oc.scees 20,486 12,279 2,629 1,789 
Year ago ........ 8,444 3,788 1,527 197 
Receipts ....00.. 1,125 1,138 371 58 
Rail shipments... 676 328 147 46 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— 

No. 1 hard ..... 13 No. 2C. W. 


No. 1 northern. .8,031 No.3 C. Wace 
No, 2 northern..3,772 Ex, 1 feed 
. 3 northern..3,951 1 feed ..... 








United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on March 19, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ..1,336 1,583 443 828 126 
2 


oe ‘ 311 10 PTT: 
Buffalo ..... 2,736 1,659 1,801 eee 155 
Chicago .... 851 12,986 13,152 39 215 
Detroit ..... 71 34 143 27 eee 
Duluth ..... 1,800 636 4,583 232 30 
Galveston ...2,859 ove 119 eee 
Indianapolis. 91 456 280 3 ‘i 
Kan, City...2,422 3,680 974 46 ees 
Milwaukee .. 91 1,159 685 40 93 
Minneapolis 6,087 615 9,247 89 998 
N. Orleans. .1,880 914 147 91 113 
Newp. News. 285 eee eee eee 
New York...1, 565 769 674 23 292 
Omaha ..... 991 1,824 1,063 29 11 
Peoria ..... 4 453 115 one as 
Philadelphia. 949 1,153 217 11 7 
St. Louis ... 313 1,230 838 5 8 
Toledo ..... 543 200 535 30 2 


Totals ...24,579 29,847 34,907 1,614 2,110 
Last year..47,067 5,356 9,825 18,759 3,345 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 1,820,000 bus; rye, 550,- 


000; barley, 43,000. . Increases—Corn, 2,870,- 
000 bus; oats, 562,000. 











Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 
March 16.. 246 116 106 9 106 36 
March 17.. 168 88 44 9 206 160 
March 18.. 265 458 17 13 231 193 
March 19.. 169 311 12 13 159 243 
March 21.. 231 173 36 56 251 318 
March 22.. 129 195 32 33 461 215 











--1,208 1,341 247 72 1,413 1,164 





Totals 
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March 23, 1921 
BAKERS’ MACHINERY MEN 


Manufacturers Hold Third Annual Conven- 
tion—May Establish Joint Purchas- 
ing Department 

Crevetanp, Ou10, March 21.—(Special 
Telegram)—The third annual meeting of 
the Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association is being held today and to- 
morrow at the Hotel Winton, in this city. 
About 30 well-known equipment manu- 
facturers in the bakery line are present, 
and others are expected from eastern 
points tomorrow. The arrival of some 
has been delayed: owing to bad weather. 

At this morning’s session President 
George E. Dean, Albion, Mich., delivered 
his annual address, in which he outlined 
trade conditions during the past year. 
He referred to the exposition held at 
Atlantic City last September and con- 
gratulated the members for the co-opera- 
tive spirit displayed at that time and 
since. Mr. Dean took an optimistic view 
of the future. He believed the readjust- 
ment period was over, that trade again 
was on a normal basis. 

“There will be introduced during this 
meeting,” Mr. Dean said, “a new consti- 
tution that will allow this association to 
buy and sell goods, if it desires. This 
will allow your board of directors power 
to purchase material for its members, 
provided a saving can be effected. No 
such action, however, will be taken unless 
a material saving can be made. Most of 
us have well-developed purchasing de- 
partments. Still, it is possible that the 
combined tonnage of our association will 
be so attractive as to draw special at- 
tention. I believe there are many items 
where this will be true.” 

Secretary Bruce M. Warner, Cleveland, 
read his report and the minutes of the 
previous meeting. Joseph C. Emley, New 
York, treasurer, reported the association 
to be in a flourishing condition financial- 
ly. William E. Fay, Joliet, Ill., chairman 
of the membership committee, presented 
the names of three applicants who were 
desirous of — the association. F. 
M. Dudley, Sidney Bennett and Harry A. 
Lockwood were elected to serve on the 
nominating committee for the appoint- 
ment of new officers. ; 

J. Brandon and H. E. Trent, of 
Toronto, president and secretary, respec- 
tively, of the Bread and Cake Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Canada, talked on 
the educational bakery industrial exhibi- 
tion to be held in Toronto Oct, 3-8. They 
urged American machinery manufactur- 
ers to exhibit there if possible, but fail- 
ing that, to attend the convention as ob- 
servers. The association then went on 
record as favoring attendance at the Ca- 
nadian exhibition. 

Convention matters relating to credit 
and reports were next discussed at 
length, after which adjournment was 
taken for luncheon. 

At the afternoon session President 
Dean read letters from Daniel P. Wool- 
ley, of the Fleischmann Co., M. J. Ho- 

an, of the Biscuit and Cracker Manu- 

acturers Co., and E. T. Parsons, of the 

Thomson Machine Co., expressing regret 
at their inability to be present. All of 
these gentlemen were on the programme 
to make addresses. 

Mr. Woolley sent his paper, which was 
read by A. J. Bamford. In it he told 
what the equipment manufacturers could 
do to increase the consumption of bread. 
This brought out what the Fleischmann 
Co. is doing in co-operation with bakers, 
and suggested the possibility of the 
equipment manufacturers adopting a 
similar campaign, thereby educating both 
bakers and housewives as to the use of 
modern machinery. 

W. D. Bleier read Mr. Hogan’s paper 
on the benefits of organization and the 
possibilities of a purchasing department. 
This dealt with co-operative buying. The 
report of the committee on the advisa- 
bility of establishing a purchasing de- 
partment was read by Fred D. Pfening, 
giving 12 suggestions as to methods of 
purchasing commodities and details for 
perfecting such a department. 

A closed executive session was held 
following this discussion, 

' This evening a banquet will be held at 
the Hotel Winton, with G. L. Jensen act- 
ing as toastmaster. 

TUESDAY'S PROCEEDINGS 


Crevetann, Onto, March 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—At the session this forenoon, 
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F. M. Dudley presented the report of the 
nominations committee. The election of 
officers will be held this afternoon. 

F. L. Hubbard, manager for F. M. 
Elkinton, Inc., reported on traffic condi- 
tions, while W. H. Edgecombe, produc- 
tion engineer for the J. H. Day Co., de- 
livered an address on training the fore- 
man to become a greater factor in man- 
agement. A general discussion followed 
on co-operation with shop foremen and 
for general efficiency of help. 

F. M. Dudley spoke on labor and its 
compensation. Paul Esselborn and H. C. 
Penfield discussed what effect the busi- 
ness let-down has had on factory ef- 
ficiency. Some of the proceedings were 
of a private nature. 

This afternoon the closed shop will be 
discussed, and group meetings held of 
machinery, oven and pan manufacturers. 


THOSE PRESENT 


The attendance includes: George E. Dean, 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich; 
Harry A. Lockwood, Lockwood Mfg. Co., 
Cincinnati; Joseph C, Emley, Durkop Oven 


by offering spot flour at exceedingly at- 
tractive figures. 

Again, some mills are offering Kansas 
hard wheat for shipment at $7.60. This 
is supposed to be 95 per cent grade. 
There is, however, a wide range in price 
from different quarters of wheat produc- 
ing states. 

Flour prices, on track, quoted to deal- 
ers here, basis 98-lb cottons: spring 
wheat, $8.25@9; hard winter wheat 95 
per cent, $8@8.30; short patents, $8.60@ 
8.80; soft winter wheat, $8.50@8.75; 
short patents, $8.85@9.25; extra fancy, 
$7.50@7.75; second clears, $5.35@5.60. 

Corn products, in car lots from mill, 
as quoted to dealers here in 100-lb cotton 
sacks: corn flour, corn meal, cream meal 
and grits, $1.85@2. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, as quoted by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow 86c, No. 2 white 
88c; oats, No. 2 white 57c, No. 3 white 
56c; wheat bran, in bags, per ton, car 
lots, $31; per 100 lbs, on track, $1.60. 

Grain inspected since March 1: wheat, 
export, 649 cars; corn, export 800, local 





Harry A, Lockwood, of Cincinnati, a Prominent Member of the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association 


Co., New York City; J. M. Spencer, Hobart 
Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio; F. X. Lauterbauer, 
Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sidney, Ohio; 
W. D. Bleier, Joseph Baker Sons & Perkins 
Co., White Plains, N. Y; C. Helm, Helm- 
Built Oven Co., Chicago; G. L. Jensen, Tri- 
umph Mfg. Co., Cincinnati; Arthur Hayssen, 
Hayssen Mfg. Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

D. W. Smith, Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago; 
Cc. L. Russell, American Bakers Machinery 
Co., St. Louis; Fred D. Pfening, Thomson 
Machine Co., Belleville, N. J; Sidney Ben- 
nett, Bennett Oven Co., Battle Creek, Mich; 
William N. Elwood, Union Machine Co., 
Joliet, Ill; Arthur W. Fosdyke, Superior 
Oven Co., Chicago; J. W. Hicklin, Hubbard 
Oven Co., Chicago; W. E. Fay, Champion 
Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill; F. M. Dudley and 
W. H, Edgecombe, J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati. 

Paul Esselborn, Century Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Robert Williams, Middleby-Marshall 
Oven Co., Chicago; O. R. Read and G. W. 
Lichtenberger, Read Machinery Co., York, 
Pa; Albert E,. Omann, Roberts Portable Oven 
Co., Chicago; C. W. MacDowell, Bakers Re- 
view; Arthur J. Bamford, Bakers Weekly; 
Cc; O, Dickelmann, Bakers News; H. C. Pen- 
fleld and H. H. Clifford, Hadfield-Penfield 
Steel Co., Bucyrus, Ohio, 

A. S. Purves. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., March 19.—Condi- 
tions in the flour market are about the 
same as existed at the end of November. 
The repeated market decline has made 
bakers and buyers in general lose all 
faith in price and they look for still 
lower value, hence no one is booking ex- 
cept those who are compelled to buy. 
Offers are 30@50c below mill quotations 
and some dealers who have stock here are 
apparently anticipating further decline 


89; oats, export 6, local 36; rye, export, 
48. Inspected outward on shipboard: 
corn, 68,000 bus. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 1,982,000 
bus; corn, 952,000; oats, 45,000; rye, 81,- 
000; barley, 112,000. 

Georce L. Ferry. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 1349.) 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce will follow the lead of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, and begin its “daylight 
saving” program March 28. Trading will 
begin at 8:30 instead of 9:30, as at pres- 
ent. 


George P. Johnson, promoter of the 
Alfalfa & Cereal Milling Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa, has been reindicted, charged with 
embezzlement and larceny. A former in- 
dictment was found to be faulty. The 
company, which was incorporated with 
$400,000 capital stock, is in the hands of 
a receiver. 


A petition was filed in the United 
States district court in Minneapolis last 
week, asking that the Theobald Flour 
Mills Co., of Northfield, Minn., be de- 
clared bankrupt. The petitioners, Min- 
neapolis and St. Louis concerns, claim 
that the company owes them an aggre- 
gate of $4,700. 

Edward E. Schober, secretary Phoenix 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, has become finan- 
cially interested in the Urban Motion 
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Picture Industries, Inc.. New York City, 
and will act as Minnesota representative, 
with office in the Corn Exchange. He 
will give particular attention to the in- 
dustrial animated pictures. 

Based on the close today (March 22), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in southern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.36 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.31; in northern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.34, No. 1 northern $1.33; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.34, No. 1 northern $1.29; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.18, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.13. 

The Eagle Roller Mill Co.. New Ulm, 
Minn., recently held another meeting of 
its salesmen to discuss business condi- 
tions. Among those present were E. P. 
Mitchell, manager of the Philadelphia of- 
fice; J. R. Miller, of Indianapolis; A. G. 
Ganahl, of Springfield, Mass; S. P. Wag- 
ner, of Tamaqua, Pa., and L. G. Wildo- 
ner, of West Pittston, Pa. 





GROWING WHEAT THRIVES 


Drop in Temperature Has No Ill Effect on 
Crops—Moisture G Hy Abundant 
—Outlook Most Promising 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 22,—(Special 
Telegram)—Showery weather past few 
days has furnished the growing wheat 
crop in Missouri and southern Illinois 
abundant moisture. Cooler weather now 
prevailing but temperatures above freez- 
ing. All sections report growing wheat 
in excellent condition and further ad- 
vanced than normally. Early harvest is 
anticipated. No insect infestation is re- 
ported and general condition of wheat 
said to be 90@100 per cent. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—After enjoying a prolonged 
period of fine spring weather, the South- 
west this week is shivering under a 
cloudy sky. A driving rain and sharp 
drop in temperatures ushered in the first 
day of spring. Freezing weather is fore- 
casted in most localities. The change will 
have no adverse effect on the growing 
wheat, Reports of green bugs are in- 
creasing but no one regards them as a 
serious menace, except locally in some 
districts. 


Inpranapouis, Inp., March 19.—High 
temperatures prevailed: in Indiana this 
week, growing wheat making rapid prog- 
ress in growth in most localities. A few 
reported rain needed, but in most sec- 
tions the ground still has sufficient mois- 
ture. Plowing for corn is progressing 
rapidly and some oats have been sown. 

Hessian fly, according to George C. 
Bryant, statistician for the United States 
Department of Agriculture, with head- 
quarters in this city, seems to be the 
greatest danger to the wheat crop. Re- 
ports indicate that the pests are prevalent 
in most parts of the state. How serious- 
ly they will affect the yield will depend 
on weather conditions to a large degree 
from now on. 


Torepo, Onto, March 19.—The growing 
wheat has responded quickly to very fa- 
vorable weather conditions the last two 
or three weeks and presents quite uni- 
formly, with perhaps here and there a 
local exception, an exceptionally fine and 
promising appearance for this time of 
the year. The result is that the crop is 
estimated to be from two to four weeks 
further along than is usually the case in 
March. All vegetation is much advanced. 
Trees are in bud, grass is green, shrub- 
bery is leafing and spring flowers are 
blooming. 

So far there have been few reports of 
Hessian fly in this section but they will 
probably put in an apparance later, as 
the fly was present last fall in many sec- 
tions. Meantime, the crop is getting a 
good start and a sturdy growth which 
will be helpful in withstanding insect 
damage and attacks later on. As a 
matter of fact, there has not been such 
a good outlook for the crop in years as 
at present. 

Moisture, both in the ground and by 
rains, has been ample thus far and has 
been a great factor in the rapid growth. 
The ground is in good condition for 
spring work and considerable plowing 
has already been done and is now in 
progress. Country roads have been in 
rather bad condition and this has slowed 
up marketing by farmers. 
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NATIONAL TRADE RULES COVER- 
ING TRANSACTIONS IN FEEDSTUFFS 


Rules adopted at the meeting of joint 
committee representing the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association and the United States 
Feed Distributors’ Association held at 
Chicago, Ill., March 11-12, 1921. 

Rule 1—Trade. It shall be the duty 
of both buyer and seller to include in 
their original articles of trade, however 
conduct the following specifications: 
number of sacks, tons or cars; kind and 
grade of feed; price; rate basing point; 
time of shipment; terms of payment. 

Rule 2—Confirmation. (a) It shall be 
the duty of both buyer and seller, on day 
of trade, to mail, each to the other, a 
confirmation in writing (the buyer a 
confirmation of purchase and the seller 
a confirmation of sale) setting forth the 
specifications as agreed upon in the 
original articles of trade. Upon receipt 
of said confirmation the parties thereto 
shall carefully check all specifications 
named therein and, upon finding any dif- 
ferences, shall immediately notify the 
other party to the contract, by wire or 
telephone, and confirm in writing, ex- 
cept in the case of manifest errors and 
differences of minor character, in which 
event notice by return mail will suffice. 

(b) When a trade is made through a 
broker, it shall be the duty of the bro- 
ker, on the day of trade, to send a writ- 
ten confirmation to each of the princi- 
pals (to the buyer a confirmation of sale 
and to the seller a confirmation of pur- 
chase) setting forth the specifications 
of the trade as made by him. Upon re- 
ceipt of said confirmations, the parties 
thereto shall carefully check all specifi- 
cations named therein and, upon finding 
any differences, shall immediately notify 
the other party to the contract by wire 
or telephone, and confirm in writing. 
In default of such notice the contract 
shall be filled in accordance with the 
terms of the confirmation issued by the 
broker. 

Rule 3—Brokers. (a) A broker is one 
who is engaged for others, on a commis- 
sion basis, in negotiating contracts rela- 
tive to property, with the custody of 
which, actual or constructive, he has no 
concern. 

(b) A broker has power to bind his 
principals only to the extent of his in- 
structions, and the principals are not 
liable for any acts of the broker in ex- 
cess of such instructions. 

(c) A broker, who in good faith or 
otherwise exceeds his authority, is liable 
for resulting damages. 

(d) A broker who negotiates a con- 
tract without disclosing his principal’s 
name is responsible as principal until the 
real principal’s name is given and ac- 
cepted by the other party. 

(e) A broker, who in good faith nego- 
tiates a contract which is in accord with 
instructions from both his principals, 
who at the time of negotiations advises 
each principal the name of the other, 
and who completes such negotiations in 
accordance with the rules and customs 
governing such transaction, thereby ful- 
fills all his obligations and has no fur- 
ther liability to either of his principals, 
unless otherwise agreed. The contract 
so negotiated is valid and binding be- 
tween the buyer and seller, the same as 
if it had been negotiated directly be- 
tween them. 

(f) Brokerage shall be credited when 
contract is accepted by principals to 
the transaction, unless otherwise speci- 
fied. 

A person is not a broker— 

First: Who has possession and abso- 
lute control of merchandise shipped to 
him to sell and collect the price. (There- 
fore, a commission merchant, to whom 
feed is consigned for sale, is not a 
broker. ) 

Second: Who receives a salary instead 
of a commission or brokerage. 

Third::Who acts for one principal to 
the exclusion of all others. 

Rule 4—Bills of Lading. Bills of lad- 
ing attached either to invoices or to 
drafts shall be original and negotiable 
and in conformity with the specifications 
of the contract on which the shipment is 
to apply, and shall be signed in accord- 
ance with rules of carriers. Any loss re- 


sulting from irregular or incorrect bills 
of lading shall be paid by the seller. 

Rule 5—Demurrage and/or Additional 
Charges. The seller shall be liable for 
any demurrage and/or additional charges 
accruing on feed billed to “shipper’s or- 
der,” when such charges can be shown 
to have accrued by reason of the inabil- 
ity of the buyer, through act of seller 
or his agent, to get possession of the bill 
of lading, whenever said bill of lading is 
necessary to furnish disposition. 

Rule 6—War Tax on Freight Charge. 
On all feeds sold at a delivered price it 
shall be the duty of the seller to pay 
the federal freight tax. The buyer shall 
pay such federal freight tax where feed 
is sold at a price f.o.b. shipping point. 

Rule 7—Carload. A carload shall be 
forty thousand (40,000) pounds, unless 
otherwise specified at time of purchase; 
Provided, that where rules of carriers 
lawfully on file with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or State Railway 
commissions, provide for minimum car- 
load weights in excess of the above, such 
minimum weights shall constitute a car- 
load within the meaning of this rule. 

Rule 8—Maker of Feed. A sale of 
feedstuffs by any miller or manufactur- 
er shall mean goods of his own manufac- 
ture, unless otherwise specified at time 
of sale. 

Rule 9—Origin of Feed. (a) A sale 
of feedstuffs by one other than a manu- 
facturer shall not of necessity mean 
that the feedstuffs will originate at the 
home address of the seller. If at time 
of sale buyer requests origin, seller is 
obliged to give same by zones, as follows: 

Zone No. 1—Shall mean either Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas. 

Zone No. 2—Shall mean either Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Iowa. 

Zone No. 3—Shall mean either Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessee. 

Zone No. 4—Shall mean either Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, South 
Dakota. : 

Zone No. 5—Shall mean either Colo- 
rado, Utah, Wyoming, Montana, Oregon, 
Washington, California, Idaho. 

Zone No. 6—Shall mean either New 
York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Maryland. 

(b) A sale of feedstuffs contemplates 
shipment from mill on or after the date 
of sale, unless otherwise specified, 

(c) The differential in freight rates 
shall be those in effect on date of sale 
from seller’s business address, unless 
otherwise specified. 

Rule 10—Privileges. In all delivered 
sales to any of the following trunk line 
terminal points, namely, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, the 
point specified shall be considered as a 
rate basis only and not necessarily final 
destination of goods, and shipment shall 
be made to any point and via any line 
open for business in the Eastern Trunk 
Line Territory designated by the buyer 
which is reached by lake, or lake-and- 
rail lines during the season of navigation, 
or by all-rail trunk lines at other times, 
at the differential in effect at the time 
of shipment, as shown by published tar- 
iff rates, provided shipment is made with- 
in contract time. 

Rule 11—Definitions. In the absence 
of agreement to the contrary, definitions 
of feedstuffs shall be the same as those 
adopted and promulgated by the Asso- 
ciation of Feed Control Officials of the 
United States. 

Rule 12.—Guaranty of Condition. (a) 
It is understood that all feedstuffs are 
sold and purchased as being in sound 
and merchantable condition, unless other- 
wise expressly provided; and that all 
feedstuffs shall be guaranteed by seller 
to reach first et rg point in the 
same condition, unless damaged condi- 
tion is fault of common carrier, such 
guaranty as to keeping quality to end 
within forty (40) days from date of 
shipment when not held in transit on 
buyer’s orders; when held on buyer’s or- 
ders the guaranty to end within thirty 
(30) days. This is to apply to shipments 
from mills located on the west bank of 
the Mississippi River and east thereof. 
On shipments from mills west of the 
west bank of the Mississippi River the 
guaranty shall be extended five (5) days. 


This applies to all sales, whether made 
f.o.b. mill, shipping point or final des- 
tination. 

(b) If a car of feedstuffs is found 
out of condition upon arrival, it shall be 
the duty of buyer to notify seller in- 
stantly by wire or telephone. 

Rule 13—Packing. (a) It shall be un- 
derstood that all feedstuffs when sold in 
sacks shall bé packed in new bags, unless 
otherwise specified at time of trade. 

(b) The weight of packages shall be 
net when packed, and two thousand 
(2,000) pounds net shall constitute a ton. 

Rule 14—Shortage, Damage and Over- 
charge. All claims for shortage or dam- 
age shall be made by the receiver within 
ten (10) days after arrival, and must be 
accompanied by paid expense bill with 
railroad agent’s notation as to damage; 
likewise condition of equipment and 
seals. Upon receipt of complete papers 
covering freight overcharges on delivered 
sales, seller shall immediately reimburse 
buyer. If buyer does not comply with 
these provisions, seller will undertake to 
collect claim for account of buyer. This 
rule has no reference to feedstuffs arriv- 
ing out of condition, as covered by Rule 
12 (b). 

Rule 15. (a) Immediate or rush ship- 
ment shall mean shipment within three 
(3) calendar days from the day direc- 
tions are received by seller. 

(b) Quick shipment shall mean ship- 
ment within five (5) calendar days from 
the day directions are received by seller. 

(c) Prompt shipment shall mean ship- 
ment within ten (10) calendar days from 
the day directions are received by seller. 

(d) Unspecified shipment: Where 
shipment is not specified prompt ship- 
ment is understood. 

(e) Loaded, spot, instant or on track 
shall mean that the goods are actually 
loaded and ready for billing, and the 
lading must be dated on the day of sale. 

(f) In transit shall mean that the 
lading must be dated at least one day 
prior to date of sale. 

(g) Deferred shipment: In the pur- 
chase and sale of feed for deferred ship- 
ment the following specifications shall 
govern: 

Where a specific number of days is not 
specified in contract, but the time is re- 
ferred to as first half or second half of 
a given month, it shall be understood 
that up to midnight of the 15th shall be 
considered the first half (this including 
February), the remainder of the month 
to be considered as second half. 

(h) The date on original bill of lading, 
from point of origin, as shown on ex- 
change bill of lading, shall be accepted 
as the original date of shipment; pro- 
vided, the shipment originates in the 
zone specified. 

(i) Season shipments: Season ship- 
ments shall mean shipment any time, at 
the seller’s option, between the date of 
sale and Dec. 31 of the current year, 
inclusive. 

Rule 16—Directions. Unless other- 
wise agreed, all sales are understood to 
be for shipment at seller’s option. Speci- 
fications on sales for immediate or 
quick shipment must be furnished at the 
time the transaction is closed. On sales 
for prompt shipment such specifications 
must be furnished within three (3) days 
from date of the transaction. On sales 
for longer period specifications must be 
furnished by buyer within three (3) days 
after demand by seller, and in any event 
at least ten (10) days prior to.expiration 
of the contract, whether such specifica- 
tions have been demanded by seller or 
not. In the event buyer fails to furnish 
specifications, as required under these 
rules, or violates any of the other terms 
of the contract, seller shall have the fol- 
lowing rights: 

(a) To resell goods in the open 
market for buyer’s account, buyer to 
pay seller the loss incurred; or, 

(b) To retain goods, buyer to pay sell- 
er difference between contract price and 
market price, in event of market price 
being lower, and also in addition thereto 
fifty (50) cents per ton; or, 

(c) To cancel the contract or any un- 
shipped portion thereof. 

(d) Seller must notify buyer within 
twenty-four (24) hours after expiration 
of contract which one of the above rights 
he elects to exercise. 

(e) Shipping directions furnished by 
buyer before notice is sent by seller ex- 
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ercising one of the above options or 
rights mist be accepted by seller and 
filled. 

(f) It shall be the duty of seller, with- 
out demand, in event of default of con- 
tract, to notify buyer of that fact by 
wire or telephone prior to noon of day 
following date of expiration of contract. 

Upon failure of seller to on as re- 
quired by contract, buyer shall have the 
following rights: 

(a) To cancel that part of the con- 
tract upon which there has been default; 


or, 

(b) To buy in the open market a like 
quantity and quality of feedstuffs for 
seller’s account, seller to pay buyer the 
loss incurred; or, 

(c) To hold seller to difference be- 
tween the contract price and market 
price, if the market price is higher than 
the contract price, together with an ad- 
ditional charge of fifty (50) cents per 
ton. 

(d) Buyer must notify seller, within 
twenty-four (24) hours after expiration 
of contract, which one of the above 
rights he elects to exercise. 

(e) Shipments made prior to receipt 
of notice from buyer, exercising one of 
the above options, must be accepted and 
paid for. 

Rule 17 (a)—Delivery of Documents: 
Where both buyer and seller are located 
in the same city, seller shall have until 
12 o’clock noon of the next business day 
following the expiration date of the con- 
tract within which to deliver documents 
or particulars showing completion of 
contract. Where buyer and seller are not 
located in the same city, documents must 
be deposited in bank or particulars show- 
ing completion of contract mailed to 
buyer not later than two days subse- 
quent to the expiration date of the con- 
tract. 

(b) On all shipments the date of issu- 
ance of bill of lading, signed by the 
agent of the railroad issuing same, shall 
be conclusive evidence of date of ship- 
ment, in the absence of fraud. 

Rule 18—Registration. On delivered 

sales of feedstuffs the seller guarantees 
that the feedstuffs shall comply with 
the laws of the state into which it is 
sold, including registration and tax, if 
any. 
Rule 19—Refusal of Shipment. Fail- 
ure to make any shipment in keeping 
with the terms and conditions of a con- 
tract shall be grounds for the refusal 
only of such shipment or shipments, and 
not for the rescission of the entire con- 
tract or any other contract between buy- 
er and seller. 

Rule 20—Arbitration. In cases of ar- 
bitration of disputes resulting from 
transactions in feedstuffs, where one or 
both parties to the dispute are members 
of trade associations or exchanges that 
have adopted these rules, these rules 
shall define the rights of the parties and 
shall be the basis of award. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
28, 1920, to March 5, 1921 (000’s omitted): 


Flour output, bbls— 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
2 2,135 


Feb, 27-March 5...... 1,920 2,116 

June 28-March 56,.... 74,842 99,713 84,906 
Flour exports, bbls— 

Feb. 27-March 5...... 226 302 510 

June 28-March 5...... 10,485 12,302 412,879 


Wheat, June 28- 
March 5, bus— 
Receipts from farras..595,000 704,983 693,668 


EXPOrtS .cccccccccese 232,500 88,405 121,568 
TIMPOrts .cccccccccecs 73,000 3,209 6,321 
Ground by mills ..... 336,800 464,392 370,517 


Wheat stocks, 
March 5, bus— 
At terminals ........ 29,797 
At country elevators, 
mills and in transit 134,903 124,870 


53,301 125,589 
86,473 





United States—Grain Crops 
Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bush- 
els): Buck- 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
1920. 790 3,232 524 202 69 11 14 
1919. 934 2,859 1,232 161 89 7 16 
1918. 921 2,603 1,538 256 91 18 17 
1917. 637 3,066 1,593 212 #63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,667 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 #64 14 = «15 
1914 2,673 1,141 196 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 =-14 
1912. 730 38,126 1,418 224 386 28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 386 13 18 
1909. 683 2,652 1,007 173 30 20 = 16 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
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LUNATIC LYRICS: II 


The heart of a Grookyko burned quite 
hot . 

Till the Grookyko went insane; 

For the Grookyko loved a Pelinkon- 


poop, 
But loved it entirely in vain. 
* * 

Every ship carries the sort of passen- 
ger who seems to have devoted his whole 
life to making a record in the matter of 
Atlantic crossings. 

A Chicago girl was once poking a little 
fun at a passenger of this type. He 
said to her: 

“Do you know, this is my forty-ninth 
crossing !” 

“Is it?” she said, indifferently. “It’s 
my one hundred and eighth.” 

“Really?” the man exclaimed. 

“Oh yes, indeed,” she answered, yawn- 
ing. “It’s an old story to me, crossing 
the Atlantic. Why, actually, I always 
recognize more than half of the waves we 
meet.” —Harper’s. 

* * 

Tiny Tad (looking out over the ocean 
at the setting sun): “O-o-oh, the sun’s 
goin’ to get soakin’ wet!” —Life. 

* * 


A COMPANION PIECE 

Rettred Dealer in Pork (inspecting 
picture of pig): “How much do you 
want for it?” 

Artist: “Fifty pounds.” 

Retired Dealer: “Right-o. Now could 
you do one of me in a reclining position 
to match?” —Punch. 

* #* 


EQUALITY 


Judge Henderson remembers the time 
when the old-fashioned woman used to 
be satisfied with the society page, but 
now she wants the whole newspaper. 

—Arkansaw Thomas Cat. 
* * 


THE LITERARY MOTHER GOOSE 
Twinkle, twinkle, little Shaw! 
Why should I hold you in awe, 
Shouting all your moods on high 
Like a billboard in the sky? 


Sing a song of Merrick, 
A kitchen full of cooks; 
Four and twenty prefaces 
In one set of books! 
When the books were opened 
They all began to say 
“TIsn’t this a dainty dish? 
We think so, anyway!” 


H. G. Wells, 
Eleven diff’rent Hells; 

Where is Heaven? What is God? 
H. G. Wells! 


Oliver Lodge he felt a strange call, 
Oliver Lodge he had a great fall; 

All of our critics, each armed with a pen, 
Couldn’t make Oliver sober again. 


Daisy wrote a little book 
At 10 years old or so; 
And everywhere that Barrie’s read 
The book is sure to go. 
—Il’. Gregory Hartswick, in Life. 
* * 


Wealthy Bachelar (paying call): “I 
can’t stand these very clever women; I'll 
never marry one.” 

Matron (aside to daughter): 
stupid, dearie.” 

t Fliegende Blatter (Munich). 


+ * 


“Look 


“I wish you would tell me,” said the 
agent, who had been a long time on Mr. 
Snaggs’s trail, “what is your objection 
to having your life insured?” 

“Well, I don’t mind telling you,” re- 


plied Snaggs. 


“The idea of being more 
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valuable dead than alive is distasteful 
to me.” —Tit-Bits. 
* * 
Poet: “The burglars have been in!” 
Artist: “Yes, what happened?” 
Poet: “Searched my room and then 
gave me a shilling.” —Bulletin (Sydney). 
* * 


ADVANCE NOTICE 
The lady best known as Daisy Ashford 
has now a daughter. Look out for a new 
“infant prodigy” book in next year’s 
publishers’ announcements ! 
—Passing Show (London). 
* * 


“T have called, sir, to see if you will re- 
new your subscription to our society for 
converting the heathen. Last year you 
gave sixpence.” 

“What! Aren’t they converted yet?” 

—London Opinion. 
* * 


From now on the ambition of the small 
boy will be to grow up to be a judge and 
get $42,000 a year for using ‘an annual 
pass to ball games. —Marion Star. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. o 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller, 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman for resale work; give references, 
experience and state salary wanted. Wil- 
lis Norton & Co., Topeka, Kansas, 


FLOUR OR SPECIALTY SALESMEN CALL- 
ing on bakery trade in Illinois, Iowa or 
Missouri, to handle well-known malt prod- 
uct; samples furnished customer; large 
commission on contract. G. S. McGill, 
417—108 N. Dearborn St, Chicago. 





SALESMAN WANTED FOR 
CHINA 


Prominent flour mill machinery 
manufacturer wants a capable 
machinery salesman for repre- 
sentation in China on salary, 
expense and commission basis; 
only those having sales ability, 
good knowledge of drafting and 
successful milling experience in 
mills of all capacities need ap- 
ply. This offers an excellent op- 
portunity for the right man; 
references required, Write Box 
C-6, 4056, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


A NORTHWESTERN SPRING WHEAT 
mill, manufacturing high quality flour 
only, is desirous of securing a salesman 
competent to establish its brands in north- 
ern Illinois; give complete record in first 
letter. Address 4034, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, : 








ATTRACTIVE COMMISSION ARRANGE- 
ments on advertised specialty line open 
for several eastern territories for salesmen 
having established bakery trade. Address 
“Specialty Salesmen,” care Northwestern 
Miller, 506 Temple Building, Chicago. 





CENTRAL STATES SALESMAN 


Interior Kansas mill making exception- 
ally good flour has opening for general 
salesman for central states; must have 
good acquaintance among bakers and 
jobbers, be thoroughly experienced and 
have good record. Give full particulars 
first letter. Address 730, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


Experienced and capable flour sales- 
man to cover the baking trade in 
the state of Illinois; only those who 
ean show a successful selling record 
and are capable of producing volume 
need apply. Liberal compensation 
to the right man. Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn, 





TWO FIRST-CLASS, EXPERIENCED 
salesmen to cover Iowa and Illinois; very 
favorable opportunity for two good men; 
Minnesota mill, large capacity and in po- 
sition to back salesmen to the limit; fur- 
nish references. Address 4028, care North- 
western Miller; Minneapolis. 


HARD SPRING WHEAT MILL MANUFAC- 
turing a very high grade product has 
good proposition for salaried representa- 
tive in New England territory; acquaint- 
ance with the trade and successful selling 
record essential; give full particulars in 
first letter. Address 4040, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 


WANTED—FLOUR SALESMEN, EXPERI- 
enced, to sell a well-known and high- 
grade spring wheat flour in the south- 
eastern states and in Ohio; prefer men 
having an acquaintance in these terri- 
tories; only those prepared to hustle to 
the limit need apply; liberal compensation 
to the right men. Address 4008, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY LADY BOOKKEEPER, EXPERI- 
enced, three years in milling; references. 
Address 4051, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLWRIGHT OR SUPERIN- 
tending mill construction of any kind; best 
of references. Address 1823 Como Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis. 








TREASURER AND ACCOUNTANT IN AN 
up-to-date flour milling concern desires 
change. Address 3963, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





IN MODERN MILL WHICH IS PRODUC- 
ing a high-grade hard wheat flour; very 
important knowledge concerning manufac- 
turing of gluten. E. W. Miller, 3131 Hen- 
dricks Street, Detroit, Mich, 





AS BRANCH MANAGER FOR CEREAL 
company; young married man 29 years of 
age; now New England manager for large 
cereal company. Address BE, care North- 
western Miller, 23 Beaver Street, New 
York, 





AS HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill; have tools and know 
how to use them, Write me for references 
and state kind and size of mill and salary 
you pay. Address 4038, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY EXPERIENCED MAN, 10 YEARS IN 
milling and grain business, as bookkeeper, 
transit man and grain buyer; prefer West 
or Southwest; best of references from for- 
mer employers. Address 4052, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER IN 100- TO 400-BBL 
or second in larger mill; age 30 years; 10 
years’ experience in both large and small 
mills, spring and winter wheat. Address 
“Operative Miller,’ care Northwestern 
Miller, Temple Building, Chicago, Ill. 





RESPONSIBLE FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 
established car-lot trade throughout Con- 
necticut seeks position with reliable mill 
manufacturing high-grade flour; best ref- 
erences will be furnished. Address Salva- 
tore Ceraulo, P. O. Box 168, New Haven, 
Conn, 





AS MILLWRIGHT, PERMANENT OR TEM- 
porary position; experienced in all lines of 
mill construction and machinery; have 
been employed by large western mill for 


past seven years; best references, Address 
728, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo, 
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AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL UP TO 
1,000 bbls, or head miller in smaller plant; 
can furnish best of references and guar- 
antee satisfaction. Address Carl Reich, 
Box 293, Rush City, Minn, 





OFFICE MANAGER AND AUDITOR DE- 
sires position as assistant anager, office 
manager or auditor; expert accountant, 
having had 12 years’ experience as book- 
keeper, cashier, cost accountant and of- 
fice manager; knows milling and grain 
accounting from A to Z; best of references 
and legitimate reason for seeking change. 
Address Box 32, Bozeman, Mont. 





BY INDIANA SALESMAN WITH LARGE 
acquaintance among carload bakers, job- 
bers and mixed car buyers; a college 
graduate; can show reliability and a suc- 
cessful selling record; prefer mill connec- 
tion where its flour is favorably known, 
and is capable of holding new jobbing ac- 
counts. Address ‘“Jefferson,’’ care North- 
western Miller, Temple Building, Chicago. 





SALES MANAGER NOW EMPLOYED DE- 
sires to make change between now and 
July 1; have had 12 years’ experience in 
executive and sales positions; thorough 
knowledge of grain and milling business 
and familiar with the handling of both 
domestic and export sales; prefer position 
where can acquire interest in business or 
work on percentage basis; will give refer- 
ences showing successful record upon re- 
quest; what have you to offer? Address 
732, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo, 





GET THIS—20 YEARS SPENT IN FLOUR 
mills successfully filling every position 
from sweeper to general manager; experi- 
enced in the operation of various types of 
mills and the use of different lines of 
machinery; acquainted with the grinding 
of the varieties of wheat, soft, hard and 
spring; a laboratory experience, having a 
knowledge of the blending of flours to get 
proper results for the purpose intended; 
can successfully handle men to get re- 
sults; have a position, but would corre- 
spond with any company desiring the serv- 
ices of a miller and superintendent in a 
mill of 500 bbis or more. Address “Super- 
intendent,” 4012, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





BY COMPETENT, RELIABLE MILLER, 
age 51; my experience dates from boyhood 
and embraces all the branches of the mill- 
ing business, up to and including the full 
management; can furnish the best of ref- 
erences substantiating all my claims, 
which are: that I can get the best possible 
results from the equipment and mill help; 
that I can plan, flow or install any part 
or all the equipment of a mill; that my 
character is above reproach and my ability 
is of the best; will accept position as 
manager in small mill or head miller in 
any size mill with a firm that can offer 
steady employment at a reasonable salary 
and where there are good schools. Ad- 
dress L, E, Brant, Rock Valley, Iowa, 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED—A PRACTICAL MILLER WITH 
some money to invest, and desirous of get- 
ting into business for himself, can arrange 
to buy a complete 60-bbl Midget Marvel 
mill, with a reasonable payment down and 
ample time to take care of the balance; 
building and equipment are new and com- 
plete—electric power, steam heat, the best 
of cleaning and milling equipment, all 
ready to run; North Dakota location; 
Plenty of the best spring wheat; this is a 
genuine opportunity and the chance of a 
lifetime for a man with experience and 
business ability. Address 3986, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








THOROUGH AND COMPETENT GRAIN 
man desires position in grain department 
for good company; at present is manager 
of grain department for large mill, but de- 
sires change; can leave on short notice; 
best of references furnished and required. 
Address 4065, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WITH GOOD LIVE FIRM, GOOD ALL 
around miller to take charge of mill from 
50 to 500 bbls; have 18 years’ experience 
in wheat and rye milling; 34 years of age, 
married; can come at once; would take 
place as grinder in larger capacity. Ad- 
dress Hugo Black, 5407 Emerson Avenue 
N, Minneapolis, Minn. 





WITH GOOD LIVE FIRM AS HEAD MILL- 
er, by middle-aged married man with life- 
time experience, all kinds of wheat and 
systems; keep mill up in good repair; 
state size and kind of mill and condition 
of same; also salary; can come on short 
notice. Address ‘‘Minnesota,’’ 4053, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





A HEAD MILLER OF PROVEN ABILITY 
wants opportunity to take charge of a 
1,200-bb! or larger mill; or assume super- 
vision over the operations of a group of 
mills; aggressive and capable and can 
guarantee satisfactory results; any mill 
owner seeking such services should write 
to 4018, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








A MILL MANAGER WITH 25 YEARS’ EX- 
perience in all phases of the milling and 


grain business, and with an exceptional 
record as manager of some of the best 
mills in the country, desires position as 


manager of large mill; can furnish best 
of references; available on short notice. 
Address 4054, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





MILL AND ELEVATOR FOR SALE IN 
western Canada, 150-bbl mill, elevator ca- 
pacity 60,000 bus; situated in city of 12,000 
population and in center of wheat district; 
wagon receipts of wheat more than suf- 
ficient to run mill; this is an A-1 propo- 
sition, Apply the Taylor Milling Co., 
Lethbridge, Alta, 





100-BBL FLOUR MILL IN ONE OF THE 
best milling locations in Montana; cribbed 
elevator and two warehouses in connec- 
tion; electric power, steam heat, all mod- 
ern appliances; no repairs needed; a well- 
kept plant running steadily and a money- 
maker; price $18,000; write for detailed 
description if interested. Address 4029, 

care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








FOR SALE—A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO 
acquire a profitable milling business at a 
bargain, on exceptionally good terms; the 
buildings are of brick and concrete con- 
struction, machinery electrically driven, 
ample storag® capacity and manufacturing 
facilities for two cars poultry and dairy 
feed daily; also machinery suitable for the 
manufacture of corn and rye meal; located 
in La Porte, Ind., near the New York 
Central railway. Paul B. Eckhart Milling 
Co., La Porte, Ind, 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—THREE INVINCIBLE WHEAT 
and oats separators, type consisting of 
travelling inclined belt, made up of in- 
dent lags; very good machine for separat- 
ing oats from wheat, and in good order; 
price $125 each, f.0.b. New York. M, M, 
Fredel, care Hecker Mill, New York, 





(Continued on next page.) 
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MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 
(Continued) 


FOR SALE—ONE STYLE “H” 80-BU CA- 
pacity Nordyke & Marmon meal drier with 
hood, $250; one 9x18 two-pair-high North- 
way feed*mill, rolls caliper full size, $200; 
one 9x24 double stand Allis roller mill, 
style “A,” $225; one Emerson kicker, size 
No. 2, like new, $15; 3x3 cup elevators, 
37-ft center, complete, $25. Mills Ma- 
chinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis. 














MISCELLANEOUS 








EXPERT FEED SUGGESTIONS 


Are you going into the mixed 
live stock feed business? If so, 
there is everything in going into 
it right. One of the best in- 
formed feed experts in the coun- 
try, with years of experience, 
can tell you whether your ideas 
will be profitable as well as 
practical. Is acquainted with 
all sections of the country and 
what feeds will best sell. Can 
give you practical mixing infor- 
mation, formulas, and organize 
your selling campaign. If you 
have any questions you want an- 
swered, write 4047, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED TO BUY GOOD SECONDHAND 
purifier, Nordyke & Marmon preferred; 
size of sieve 27 or 33x76, singly operated. 
Purchasing Department, Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 





8-40 ft. 60,000 Ib. cap. 

ox ars steel center sill; Insu- 
lated. Immediate ship- 

ment. 2-47 ft. 90 M Ib. cap. wooden underframe. 
Locomotives— Rails—Tanks—Boilers— Motors. 


ZELNICKER w ST.LOUIS 


Have you received YOUR copy Bulletin 290? 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





March 23, 1921 





S. GEORGE CO. 


WELLSBURG, W. VA. 


PAPER FLOUR 
AND FEED 


SACKS 


When 8. George, the founder of this 
business, first began operations, he 
made it an everyday duty to per- 
sonally visit his mill to see that his 
high standards as to the quality of 
the paper were being maintained. 


They usually were, and he early 
began to enjoy a very prosperous and 
growing business. 


Today, though he has long been out 
of our midst, the same ideals and his 
one big ambition to make the best 
paper flour sacks on the market, are 
being maintained. 


The output has increased from a 
few thousand sacks a day to over one 
hundred thousand, which is a further 
indication that our sacks please, 


Numbered among our customers are 
many of the Great Flour Mills of the 
country, from Minnesota to New York 
and from Kansas to North Carolina. 


SAMPLES and PRICE-LISTS 
GLADLY MAILED FOR 
THE ASKING 


More than 8,100 Railroad Claims 
Collected in 1920 


We collect railroad claims, coveri 
to grain, flour and mill products. 

delay, —— decline i Mn market and deterioration 
claims. We have an extensive organization for han- 
dling these matters. References: The Northwestern 
Miller or any Minneapolis bank. We are members 


of the Grain Dealers’ 


No Collection 
No Pay 


loss or damage 
© not overlook 


ational Association. We take 


up the commonly termed “clear record” claims. This 
service is furnished on a percentage basis. 


The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. 


1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Miller’s Fireproof Flexible Mill and Grain Elevator Spouts 


are indorsed by leading millers and milling engineers. They are lower at first cost 
than either metal or wood spouts of the old style. If you are in need of spouts, let one 
of our representatives call on you to contract your respouting and millwright work. 


MILLER SPOUTING CO., West Bend, Wis. 


ed in the United States 


2. 
C. 
$3 Robison, Box1 106, No. Vernon, Ind. 


Represent by 
A. MeWilliams, 1908 Hayes St., Nashville, Tenn. 
_ McFarland, 711% Main St., Dallas, Texas 


lds & Weaver, 407 So. ‘4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
L. CO. Diebert, 35 Minna St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Otto DeLaport, Osceola, Mo. 
Frank Saum, Superior, Nebraska 
James Rigby & Sons, Cambria, Va. 
Bruno Koch, Williamsport, Pa. 


Canadian Representatives : 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg,Canada 








Russell’s Reports 


Wired Immediately 


Wheat—Flour—Corn—Rye. 
EXPORT—Prices and demand. 
CABLE—Daily cables world’s crops. 
MILLING—Demand and prices. 
RESEARCH WORK 


Can we assist you ? 


Russell’s Commercial News. 


INCORPORATED 


24 Stone St. NEW YORK 








Examinations 
and Studies 


Finance and 
Accounts 


Geo. C. Mortlock & Co. 


Certified Public Accountants 
74 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


and Kansas Reserve State Bank, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 








‘TheCorrect Belt for Every 
Dever in the Mill." Lace 
Leather, Mill Strap- 
pine: Leather Pack- 
ings, ete. 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 











To be published March 25th 


LANSING’S 


eagerly awaited book 
THE PEACE 
NEGOTIATIONS 


(A personal narrative) 





The real story of the Peace 
Conference told for the first time 
by one of the actual commis- 
sioners. 


Price $3.00, postpaid 
(Foreign postage extra) 


BOOK SECTION 
LEronarD H. WELLS, Manager 


POWERS 


BOOK IMPORTERS 
BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS 
BOOKHUNTERS BOOKFINDERS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





























The 
Millers’ 
Exchange 


Elmhurst Building 
924 Baltimore Ave. 
Kansas City 
Mo. 










paid, foreign add 25¢ 





Correct Milling Why an incorrect mill? ; come, Profitable Mills 


flow, plan, erect, remodel, 
appraise, and superintend installations. en om success. Lifeexperience 
my guarantee. Highest results obtained. Consult me now. Satisfied customers 
my references. Get my books—Book of Receipts 75c; Milling Lessons 75c; Book of 
Formulas $1.50; The 2nd and revised edition The Miller & Milling Engineer, 355 pages, 
400 cuts, flows, etc., most complete in the Tver on. a em Price $6.50 wy 
CHAS. E. OLIV A. 


E., Warsaw, Ind., U. 








LEFFEL 


TURBINE WATER WHEELS 


High Speed, High Horse Power, High Efficiencies 


VERTICAL and HORIZONTAL TURBINES 





Scroll Case Turbine for Medium and High Heads 


Write for Our Latest Bulletins 


The James Leffel & Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Minneapolis, Minn., Plymouth Building 


Atlanta, Ga., 4th National Bank Building 


New York, N. Y., 39 Cortlandt Street 
Boston Mass., Compton Building 


William Hamilton.Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont., Canada 











